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TO HELP YOU SERVE BETTER FOOD 
ECONOMICALLY! 


How 250 Gumpert Field Representatives 
Aid Institutional Food Serving 


You can hold costs down with a GUMPERT quality prod- 
uct because Gumpert’s Field Representatives are schooled 
in the finest practical food training with the finest res- 
taurant specialty food products in the field today. 


Their ability to aid your business is kept at peak efficiency 
through: 


(1) A concentrated basic course for new Gumpert Field 
Representatives in the use of all Gumpert products in 
your field. 


(2) Field training under Gumpert veterans that schools 
them in direct contact with specialized problems and their 
solutions. 


(3) Periodic food service “clinics” at headquarters, where 
experts drill them in the most recent ways to use Gumpert 
quality products to keep costs down and quality up for 
thousands of institutions. 


(4) Continuing “refresher” courses that keep them abreast 
of the latest developments and needs in your type of opera- 
tion all over America. 


Thousands of institutions know how successfully this train- 
ing pays them — in improving their methods, bettering 
their quality, gaining new economy and efficiency. Why not 
let the Gumpert Man show you, too? 


YOU CAN SERVE BETTER FOOD WITH A 


GUMPERT 
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Ooth Anniversary Year 
S. CUMPERT CO., INC. « JERSEY CITY 2, N. J. 


CHICAGO ° SAN FRANCISCO 





PERKINS & WILL 

architects and engineers 

CHELL & ANDERSON 

general contractors 

NORTHERN PLUMBING 

AND HEATING CO, 

plumbing contractor 

COLUMBIA PIPE AND SUPPLY CO. 
plumbing wholesaler 


The campus of BLYTHE PARK ELEMENTARY SCHOOL is a 5-acre public park. 
Adjoining the building is a lighted amphitheatre (above) for school 


activities and for many community uses. 


ADULTS, 100, 


ARE GROWIN’ UP.. 


units for kindergarten children, older boys and girls, 


e Finally, we grown-ups are learning that ordinary 
school rooms have more of a jail than joyous effect. 
We are realizing that emotional comfort is essential 
to mental development. For the new Blythe Park 
elementary school at Riverside, Illinois, the de- 
signers used every possible device for making chil- 
dren’s first separation from home undisturbing. This 
unique and friendly building, incorporating separate 


and community adult activities, reflects the most 
painstaking planning in every detail. At the begin- 
ning and continuing through to completion, highest 
standards of product quality and performance pre- 
vailed. As are a vast number of other schools and 
fine buildings of every kind, this Riverside school is 
equipped with SLOAN Flush VALVES. 


Hore re ae VALVES 





are sold than-all other makes combined 


SLOAN VALVE COMPANY ¢ CHICAGO ° ILLINOIS —- 


endurance and econ- 


Another achievement in efficiency, 
which is 


omy is the sLoan Act-O-Matic SHOWER HEAD, 

automatically self-cleaning each time it is used! No clog- 

ging. No dripping. When turned on it delivers cone- 

within-cone spray of maximum efficiency. When turned 

off it drains instantly. It gives greatest bathing satisfac- 

tion, and saves water, fuel and maintenance service costs. 
\ Try it and discover its superiorities. 
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year after year 


JOHNSON temperature 
CONTROL 


In Pennsylvania’s Lower Merion Township 
School District, for example, 12 buildings 
dating from 1908 down to the Penn Valley ; iromns pl 
Building in 1951 are equipped with Johnson : Lhe RRO | 
automatic temperature Control. Truly a “year aa AAR ens ir 
after year” record of accomplishment. Vy MA, 

At Penn Valley, a panel heating system, serv- 
ing the entire building except the gymnasium 
and auditorium, is designed to maintain a 
temperature of 60°F. when the ventilating 
units are not in operation. Johnson’s distinc- 
tive “Weather-compensated” Control main- 
tains the proper water temperature in the panel 
heating coils, to secure exactly the desired 
amount of heat, as the outdoor temperature 
varies. Johnson thermostats in 67 rooms, op- 
erate Johnson hot water valves on booster 
heaters, to secure the required room tempera- 
tures when the building is occupied. Here 
again, Johnson “Weather-compensated” Con- 
trol maintains the proper temperature of the 
hot water supplied to the heaters, as demanded 
by the outdoor temperature. 


There are five central heating and ventilating 
systems, one each for classrooms, auditorium, 
gymnasium, cafeteria and office suite. Johnson 
Master Thermostats provide “Proper 
Sequence” Control, through Johnson low- 
limit instruments which operate Johnson 
valves and dampers in each system. 

The solving of the special problems pre- 
sented by each installation is everyday practice 
for the Johnson organization. Discuss your 
automatic temperature control problems with 
a Johnson engineer from a nearby branch 
office. There is no obligation. JOHNSON 
SERVICE COMPANY, Milwaukee 2, Wiscon- 
sin. Direct Branch Offices in Principal Cities. 


Johnson 
diatomattc Temperature and le Conditioning 
OUTDOOR 


ROOM THERMOSTAT Control 


THERMOSTAT 
DESIGN © MANUFACTURE e¢ INSTALLATION © SINCE 1885 
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AMONG THE AUTHORS 


Space travel is no longer just a subject for comic strips. In 
fact, it probably will become a reality by the end of this 
century—which means that school children should be learn- 
ing about it now. So says JOHN STERNIG, assistant super- 
intendent of schools at Glencoe, Ill. (p. 35). Mr. Sternig 
was formerly a teacher at University School, Cincinnati; 
Ridge School, Highland Park, Ill, and North School, 
Glencoe, and science counselor at Glencoe. 


Twelve changes in secondary educa- 
tion during the last half-century are 
discussed on page 38 by PAUL B. 
JACOBSON, dean of the University of 
School of Dr. 
Jacobson been a school 
teacher at Elmore and Glencoe, Minn.;: 


Oregon Education. 


has high 
high school principal at Milaca, Little 
Falls, and Austin, Minn.; director of 
secondary education at Hibbing, Minn.; principal of the 
University of Chicago High School and a member of the 
faculty of the university's department of education, and 


P. B. Jacobson 


superintendent at Davenport, lowa. He went to Oregon 
in 1947, 


LEE O. GARBER comments this month 
about a court case involving the legal 
responsibility of a school bus driver. 
In addition to earning B.S., M.S., and 
Ph.D. degrees, Dr. Garber attended 
law school at: Bloomington, IIL, for 
two years. He has been a teacher and 
administrator in Illinois schools; an L. O. Garber 
instructor in education, and later an 

assistant professor of education, at Butler University, In- 
dianapolis, and a teacher in and then principal of the 
high school -at Mankato State Teachers College, Mankato, 
Minn. After serving three years in the army air force, he 
was named head of the department of education at Lake 
Forest College, Lake Forest, Ill., and then spent two years 
as an educational relations specialist for the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. Dr. Garber is now associate professor 
of education at the University of Pennsylvania, a posi- 
tion he has held since 1948. He will write frequently for 
The NATION’s SCHOOLS from now on On interpretations 


of school law 


What of the future for the U.S. Office of Education? asks 
LEE M. THURSTON (p. 42). Dr. Thurston has been 
superintendent of public instruction for Michigan since 
1948 and‘ was reelected last spring. Of his 33 years in 
the field of education he has spent 27 in Michigan. Dur- 
ing the other six years, 19438 to 1944, he was a professor 


of education at the University of Pittsburgh. Before he 
went to Pittsburgh, he was deputy state superintendent 
of public instruction for three years; after his return to 
Michigan in 1944 he served in the same position until 
1948. Previously he had been superintendent at Perry, 
Owosso, Manistee and Boyne City and assistant super- 
intendent at Ann Arbor. 


The philosophy of the self-contained classroom is outlined 
on page SO by G. ROBERT KOOPMAN. Mr. Koopman 
has been granted a leave of absence from his position as 
associate state superintendent of public instruction for 
Michigan to become chief of the Educational and Cultural 
Relations Division in the office of the United States High 
Commissioner for Germany. Before joining the state 
department of public instruction in 1935, Mr. Koopman 
was a teacher and administrator in several Michigan public 


schools. 


One of the leaders in the movement of the Dearborn schools 
toward the self-contained classroom plan explains on page 
55 how the plan works in practice. He is PATRICK S. 
FORDELL, principal of the Haigh and Clark schools. Mr. 
Fordell formerly was an elementary teacher and principal 
of the Roulo and Salisbury schools in Deatborn, Mich. 


Implications of the self-contained classroom for the physical 
plant are pointed out by RUSSELL E. WILSON, assistant to 
the superintendent at Dearborn, Mich. (p. 58). Mr. Wilson 
formerly taught in the public schools at Ann Arbor and 
Dearborn, Mich., at Cornell University, and at the Uni- 


versity of Michigan. 


HERSCHEL K. BENNETT, assistant superintendent for ele- 
mentary and junior high school instruction at Dearborn, 
Mich., discusses the transitory steps toward the self- 
contained classroom (p. 60). Mr. Bennett has been a 
science, industrial arts, and agriculture teacher; superin- 
tendent at Traer, Iowa; supervisor for Iowa state depart- 
ment, and superintendent at Tipton, Iowa. 


RALPH E. ELLIOTT, purchasing agent 
for Lyons Township High School and 
Junior College, La Grange, Ill., out- 
lines on page 76 some good purchasing 
procedures for public schools. Before 
he went to La Grange in 1947, Mr. 
Elliott had held various administrative 
positions in Illinois schools. “My skill 
in fishing and in photography could 
be rated no more than fair—but I get a tremendous amount 
of enjoyment from both,” he says. 


R. E. Elliott 
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DOOR MATS 


Cocoa Brush ... made from tough India 
hemp, double thick. Durable construc- 
tion, with stiff, bristle-like surface. 
Available in five sizes. All-Steel ... 
galvanized to prevent rust; durable, 
reversible, easily cleaned. In five sizes. 
Fabrix ... made of material so tough it 
will stand up under hardest use, yet re- 
silient and comfortable under foot. 
Custom-built for any space, or in five 
standard sizes. Rubber corrugated roll 
matting for hallways and aisles, %” 
thick, 36” wide. 


SWEEPING BRUSHES 


In seven different types... from Rez, 
made from first quality grey Siberian 
and China Bristle combined with nylon; 
brush is 4” out of hard maple block, 
hand set, well filled, with good flare; 66” 
handle; 12”, 14”, 16”, 18”, 24” blocks; ... 
to Factory-Garage Brush, a sturdy, long- 
lasting type designed for both coarse 
and fine sweeping; center of extra stiff 
fibre, surrounded by slightly softer 
Union fibre; border is best grade im- 
ported horse tail hair; stock extends 3”, 
fastened in solid block; available in 16”, 
18”, 24” blocks. 
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P SCHOOL FLOORS 
N BEST CONDITION 


DURING WORS 


SNAP-ON 
MOP 
STICK 


Convenience and safety features make 
this a favorite. Available in either hard- 
wood or aluminum handles with special 
attachment feature. To insert mop head, 
just raise lever, slip loops of Snap-On 
mop head into slides, attach lever hooks, 
and snap lever closed. To remove, just 
raise lever. Special construction pre- 
vents marring of furniture and mop- 
boards. Handle 5% ft. long. 


CELLULOSE MOPS 


-+. absorb two to three times more water 
than ordinary mops and do not snarl 
or tangle. Made of DuPont cellulose 
sponge, reinforced with cotton yarn for 
extra strength. Dirt and grease may be 
flushed out in running water. Dries 
quickly, will not sour, lasts three to five 
times longer than yarn mops. Ideal for 
washing, damp mopping, water waxing. 
Leaves no lint and cannot scratch; may 
be sterilized in boiling water. Avail- 
able in both Snap-On and conventional 
styles. 


CHURCHILL 


AN 


SWEEPING MOPS 


Mop-Cote (illustrated above) is one of 
the most popular in the Churchill line. 
An economical dusting mop with remov- 
able head fitted on floor brush type 
foundation. Lies flat at all times... 
never turns on block or rides on edge. 
Sweeps and picks up grit efficiently. Cot- 
ton extends 4” beyond sides, 142” beyond 
block ends. Washable Mop-Cote heads 
also make good brush block covers. 
Available in 12”, 14”, 16”, 18”, 24”, 36” 
and 48” block sizes. 


ALADDIN 
SELF-POLISHING WAX 


Any protective finish will 

last two to three times 

longer when it is topped 

with Aladdin Self-Polishing 

Wax. This forms a hard, 
transparent film which holds dirt and 
grit on the surface, prevents wear on 
the under surface. Ideal for rubber tile, 
asphalt tile, linoleum, varnished wood 
and other commonly used flooring ma- 
terials. Dries to a beautiful lustre in just 
18 minutes; anti-slip, non-inflammable. 
Packed in barrels, half barrels, 15, 5 and 
1 gallon drums. 


For more complete information and 
prices, call your Churchill distributor 
or representative, or write... 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
GALESBURG, ILLINOIS 








Roving Kyottee 


Sixth Grade Classes, Studying Middle Ages, Decide to Put On Their Own 


Tournament ...‘’Know Your Schools’ Booklet Published by League of Women 


Voters at Paducah, Ky. . . . Pupils’ Maps Show Location of “Buried Treasure” 





A TOURNAMENT right out of 
“Ivanhoe” brought the Middle Ages 
to life for sixth graders at the Ripley 
Grammar School, Ripley, Tenn. 

While the children were studying 
feudalism, they decided they would 
like to draraatize a tournament, the 
chief recreation and amusement during 
the Middle Ages. One sixth grade 
room was the challenger, the other 
the defender. 

The knights, four from each room, 
were elected by the entire class. They 
then chose their lady-loves, their 
squires, and their colors. The class 
also voted for a Queen of Love and 
Beauty and a king and queen, who 
selected ladies-in-waiting and pages. 

Each youngster was responsible for 
his own costume, although other chil- 
dren and the teacher helped, of course. 
Everyone helped make banners, pen- 
nants and canopies for the king and 
queens 

The tournament was conducted in 
accordance with Scott's description in 
“Ivanhoe.” Blasts of trumpets an- 
nounced the entrances of the king 








and queen and the Queen of Love and 
Beauty. The laws of the tournament 
were read by the heralds, and then the 
knights took their places at opposite 
ends of the lists. 

The lady-loves waved their veils 
and handkerchiefs and clapped gaily 
during the jousting. Following the 
custom of the Middle Ages, they ex- 
claimed, “Brave lance! Good sword!” 
The heralds shouted, “Fight on, brave 


knights! Man dies, but glory lives! 
Fight on, brave knights, for bright 
eyes behold your deeds!” 

Before the tournament began, a 
coin had been tossed to determine 
which room would win. Therefore, 
the knights only touched the shields 
and armor of their opponents. 

The king awarded the honors of 
the tournament. Then the winning 
knight knelt to receive from the hands 
of the Queen of Love and Beauty 
the Chaplet of Honor. The tourna- 
ment was ended, and everyone with- 
drew from the field. 


AFTER A YEAR'S STUDY of the 
local school system, the League of 
Women Voters of Paducah, Ky., has 
printed a booklet called “Know Your 
Schools.” 

Members of the league talked with 
the teachers, the pupils, the principals, 
and the superintendent. After the in- 
formation was compiled, a study group 
made recommendations for changes 
that it thinks will produce an environ- 
ment more favorable to the pupils. 
The recommendations were voted 
upon at a general league meeting. 

Titles of the seven chapters in the 
booklet are: “The Pupil,” “School 
Personnel,” “The School Board,” “The 
School Plant,” “Who Supports the 
Schools,” “Where the School Tax Dol- 
lar Goes,” and “Recommendations of 
the League of Women Voters of Padu- 
cah.” 

Mark Scully, superintendent of the 
Paducah schools, says, “As an out- 
growth of their study they {the mem- 
bers of the league} came to know our 
school needs better than any other lay 
group and have done yeoman service 
in our present drive to put over a 
bond issue. 

“The study was quite enlightening 
to us as school people, in that it re- 
vealed what laymen consider impor- 
tant as information. Much of it we 
had presumed they already knew. It 


is a good guide for future public rela- 
tions. ‘It also reveals some potential 
danger spots.” 


WHO HASN'T DREAMED some- 
time of finding a map showing the 
location of a fabulous buried treasure? 
While pupils at Jacksonville Beach, 
Fla., didn’t achieve that dream, they 


were thrilled at the idea of drawing 
their own treasure maps in art class. 

The youngsters rummaged through 
attics and libraries looking for old 
manuscripts and illustrations so that 
they could study them and make their 
own maps look authentic. They also 
studied geological and architectural 
symbols of various types of land— 
swamps, forests, lakes and deserts. 

Then each child drew his “dream 
island,” showing trails, hazards, land- 
marks and the location of the treasure. 
Places on the islands were given such 
names as Dismal Swamp, Devil's Drop, 
Never-Return Jungle, Villainous Vip- 
er's Pit, and Suicide Sand Bars. In a 
corner of each map was drawn an elab- 
orate compass. A banner or scroll 
named the island and its owner—for 
instance, Captain Dead-Eye’s Map of 
Misery Island. 

The maps were drawn in India ink 
on brown wrapping paper and colored 
with wax crayons. To give a parch- 
ment effect the paper was shellacked 
with clear varnish. The maps were 
burnt at the edges to “age” them and 
to give them the air of mystery always 
associated with treasure maps. 
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Will your system be ABLE to cope with 
the window “wall-of-ice” in the classroom? 


Showing the Nesbitt Syncretizer with Wind-o-line Radiation extending from both 
ends of the ventilating unit—positive protection against window downdraft. 


How Comfort able will be your new 
SCHOOLROOM UNIT VENTILATING SYSTEM? 




















With room-air temperature evenly maintained, 
the downdraft from large windows on cold days 
may remain the robber of comfort for pupils. 


Nesbitt Syncretizer and Wind-o-line Radiation 
temper the window downdraft, raise it out of 
the impression range, improve thermal balance. 
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j/ thermal comfort depended alone upon the classroom 
air temperature, your choice of ventilating units would be 


relatively easy eee 


b ul since you know that the radiant temperature dif- 
ferential of surrounding walls and surfaces is equally impor- 
tant in its effect on overall thermal comfort, you need to 


remember: 


1. The basic cause of low surface temperatures in cold weather is the 
large window area in the modern classroom. 


2. The sound solution to the chilling effect of the downdraft created by 
this ‘‘wall-of-ice"’ is to release heat over the surface. 


3. In any classroom in which the window downdraft is not adequately 
protected by the unit ventilator alone, you need the Nesbitt Syncretizer 
and Wind-o-line Radiation. : 


Wind-o-line fin-and-tube radiation is installed to extend from both ends 
of the unit ventilator for the full length of the windows, at the sill line— 
and continued, if required, along cold outside walls. It is controlled in cycle 
with the Syncretizer to release a small quantity of heat—sufhicient to temper 
and raise the downdraft and protect occupants by a “thermal blanket.” 
Wind-o-line may be wall-hung in its own grilled casing, or recessed in a 
channel of the storage cabinets when such are to be integrated with the 
Nesbitt Syncretizer. 


Send TODAY for Publication 264 


NESBITT Smee. 


The Nesbitt Syncretizer, Wind-o-line Radiation, and The Nesbitt Package are sold 
by, John J. Nesbitt, Inc., Phila. 36, Pa., and by American Blower Corporation. 








Questions and Answers 


School Budget 

In setting up the school budget, 
are there any criteria or tables for 
determining the amount per room 
that should be allowed for teaching 
supplies, operation and maintenance, 
administration and so forth? 

In my opinion there are no tables or 
criteria that would be generally ap- 
plicable as a means of setting up 
budgets per room for supplies, opera- 
tion and maintenance. The factors are 
so variable between the systems and 
even within the systems that budgets 
must be tailor-made to fit needs. 

Curriculum and methods of instruc- 
affect supply equipment 
needs. Schools with increasing enroll- 


tion and 
ments require increases in textbook 
and supply budgets much greater than 
the percentage of increase in enroll- 
The reverse is true of a school 
Each 
new student requires a complete set 
of textbooks, for example, and not 
just a partial replacement, while a de- 
parting student leaves behind more 
than the amount of usual yearly re- 


ment 
with a decreasing enrollment. 


placement. 

Maintenance will be affected by the 
type of construction, the age, and the 
condition of buildings. Maintenance 
costs are affected by labor rates. A 
rough guide for the maintenance 
budget would be | or 2 per cent of 
the plant valuation, if the plant valua- 
tion is based on the price level at 
which the repairs will be paid. 

Some guidance can be had from 
studying budgets and costs of other 
comparable school systems. Advice of 
principals and teachers may be sought 
since they can usually tell whether sup- 
ply budgets are ample. This estimate 
by the staff can be 
checked by the sampling of storage 
areas in schools at the end of the sup- 
ply period. If excessive inventories or 
waste are evident, the budget belt may 
be tightened. In other words, each 
school system must set up for itself 
per capita per pupil estimates of sup- 
ply needs for various levels. These can 
be adjusted upward or downward and 
modified as between buildings, with 
the factors mentioned previously and 
the factor of anticipated price changes 
taken into This will be a 
more effective method of budgeting 


instructional 


account 


than the use of general averages com- 
piled from many systems.—JOHN W. 
LEWIS, assistant superintendent of 
schools, Baltimore. 


Rental of Building 

What is common practice with re- 
gard to making school facilities avail- 
able to private groups for their own 
meetings, not for public gatherings? 
Likewise, should gymnasium facilities 
be made available for independent 
basketball? What charges are made? 
Who takes charge of the school fa- 
cilities? 

The Detroit Board of Education has 
for many years maintained a liberal 
policy regarding use of school build- 
after-school Private 
groups may use the schools for private 
or public meetings with the approval 
of the director of community use of 
school buildings. 

Meetings to be scheduled in inter- 
mediate or high school buildings are 
charged for at the rate of $2.57 an 
hour ($1.90 janitor rate and 67 cents 
for administrative fee), provided the 
miceting terminates not later than 11 
p.m. Auditorium rates are higher, 
varying with the capacity of the audi- 
torium and the length of use. An ele- 
mentary school auditorium scheduled 
for a two-hour period carries a charge 
of $10.26 without heat, or $20.39 with 
heat. All of these charges are for week 
days only. Saturday and Sunday rates 
are slightly higher. 

Independent basketball groups must 
have the approval of the department 
of parks and recreation. Prices for 
such groups are based on the particular 
school used, the number of hours and 
the day of use. Prices are based on 
whether the gymnasium only is to be 
used or showers and lockers as well. 

If a private practice session is in- 
cluded, the price is increased. The price 
also is contingent upon the antici- 
pated number of spectators. The charge 
for the gymnasium only and for prac- 
tice only is $2.57 an hour if practice 
is held on an afternoon and a janitor 
is on duty in the school. 

A janitor must be in charge of the 
school at all meetings—F. S$. DE 
GALAN, director, community use of 
school buildings, board of education, 
Detroit. 


ings in hours. 


Tardiness Cases 


What are the best methods of 
handling tardiness cases? 


Tardiness should always be taken 
seriously: first, because of the disturb- 
ance created in the room by a late 
entry; second, because of the bad hab- 
its that are being built up by the child. 
The tardy child grows to be the man 
or woman always late to work or to 
sccial engagements. 

In our school system tardiness is first 
handled by the teacher; if it continues 
the principal is called in. He in curn 
talks with the child and the parent. 
Sometimes the child is kept after, 
school to make up the time; sometimes 
he is denied some privilege, or some 
demerit is given. In all cases a note 
from the parent regarding each case 
of tardiness is required. 

If the tardiness continues, the child 
and his tardiness record are referred 
to the attendance worker, who visits 
the home and goes into the problem 
with the parents on a social case work 
basis, explaining to them why the 
school stresses punctuality, asking 
about the morning program in the 
home, and making suggestions that 
might be tried. It is difficult, but some- 
times effective, to indicate to parents 
that their own habits of sleeping late 
and the lack of organization in their 
home are causing trouble for their 
child in school. 

Sometimes some of these technics 
are helpful. Persistent work on the 
part of the teacher and other school 
personnel seems to be the best way 
to combat tardiness—OLIVE GAINES, 
attendance and special services, public 
schools, University City, Mo. 


Number of Classes for a Teacher 

How many classes should the su- 
perintendent teach in a small high 
school? What is the recommended 
number of classes a high school 
teacher should instruct in one day? 

In a small high school a superin- 
tendent should teach as many classes 
as his administrative and supervisory 
duties will permit. Obviously, this 
number varies, depending upon nu- 
merous factors. One factor would be 
the amount of clerical assistance he 
might have. Another factor would be 
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VULCAN Versatility 


SOLVES ANY KITCHEN PLANNING PROBLEM 
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| assistance. 
| should be considered. Special qualifi- 
| cations of the superintendent might 
| dictate that he teach certain classes. 


| any 
| school that has eight 45 minute pe- 


Portland Public Schools | 


the amount of certificated personnel 
Length of class periods 


The felt need for personal contact with 
students and other considerations may 
well be factors in determining the 
number of classes the superintendent 
teaches. The presence of such or other 
factors precludes the naming of a spe- 
cific number of classes a superintend- 
ent should teach daily in a small high 
school. 

The number of classes a high school 
teacher should instruct in one day also 
varies, depending upon certain condi- 
tions. Immediately we think of the 
number of class periods in a day. In 


| a school day in which there are six 
| 60 minute periods, five would seem 


to be a maximum number of classes 
teacher should instruct. In a 


riods, certainly six would be the maxi- 


| mum and five would be preferable. 


These numbers would vary according 
to the types of instruction. Laboratory 


| classes might well change the teacher's 
| numerical load. 


In every school there are activities— 
semi-advisory or semi-supervisory du- 
ties—that are performed by teachers. 
Participation in some of these neces- 


| sary functions might well affect the 


schedule of class instruction. When- 
ever we discuss the number of classes 
a high school teacher or a superintend- 
ent should teach we need to think in 
terms of a specific situation. We find 


| it hard to set up any arbitrary. stand- 


ards—EARL R. SIFERT, superintend- 
ent, Proviso Township High School, 
Maywood, Ill. 


Cost for Bus Transportation 
What is the average cost per pupil 


| for bus transportation when the bus 
| is owned by the district? 


The average annual per pupil cost 
of transportation was approximately 
$30 in 1948-49. This cost ranged from 
approximately $18 per pupil in one 
state to more than $70 per pupil in 


2 | another. Most states do not segregate 
University of Texas | 


cost figures according to whether the 


| buses are publicly owned, but in the 
| few states in which such figures are 
| available they show that, in general, 


publicly owned buses operate at a cost 
ranging from 15 to 40 per cent less 
than the cost for privately owned 
buses.—E. GLENN FEATHERSTON, spe- 
cialist, pupil transportation, U.S. Office 
of Education. 
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The graceful simplicity of these desks 
adds charm to the classroom— reduces 
upkeep to a fraction. Sturdy and practical, 
they are conveniently lightweight for 
easy handling, yet stand firm and solid 
ie: their tancipomne tapered lege. Frame of heavy-gauge, welded tubular steel, 
Both styles available in a range of graded manufactured to strict specifications in 
sizes, from 21” through 30” in height. our own mill. 


A complete Roomy 18” x 24” top, with pencil groove. 
catalog Made of eastern maple, finished with 
will gladly stain-resistant lacquer. 
be sent 
on request. 





mooteN Legs equipped with rubber-cushion, 
ieee ti us a noiseless steel glides. 
your specifications 
and bid forms. 
fe 


Ld 
IRCO MFG. CORPORATION . 15134 s. vermont AvENUE Par , 18 
co 


MAILING ADDRESS: P.O. BOX 846, STATION H, LOS ANGELES 44, CALIFORNIA 


EASTERN SALES OFFICE: VIRCO MFG. CORPORATION, ALDENVILLE, PA. 


Aes le 
VIRCO DISTRIBUTORS 
Denver 2, Colorado * American School Supply Co., 1514 Arapahoe Portland, Oregon * Bushong & Company, 323 S. W. Park 
El! Paso, Texas * D. L. Pillow Co., 1021 E. Missouri Street Salt Lake City, Utah * ZCMI, Wholesale Stationery Division 
Honolulu 5, Hawaii ¢ I. Oki Import Co., Ltd., P. O. Box 1972 San Francisco, California « H. S. Crocker Co., Inc., 720 Mission Street 
Lubbock, Texas * Joe W. Toombs, P. O. Box 1181 Seattle 11, Washington * Lowman & Hanford Co., 1515 Second Avenue, 
P. O. Box 1888 
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Thousands of schools throughout 
the Nation are equipped with 


AUSTRAL WINDOWS 


Popular for over 40 years, the Austral window today 
is your best buy. Because the frames and sash are of 
wood construction with operating hardware weighing 
less than 7 lbs. for the average school window;—your 
requirements of critical materials are minimum.* 


OUTSTANCING ADVANTAGES 


VENTILATION — The Austral Window affords an ideal system 
of ventilation without drafts. 


LIGHTING — Light is controlled by arrangement of shades on 
sash without obstructing free circulation of air. An ideal 
awning effect at no added expense. 


ECONOMY — No expensive or complicated equipment. Mini- 
mum maintenance costs. Both sash reversible for cleaning 
or glazing. 

Equipping your school with Austral Windows means giving 
your teachers and pupils the benefit of advantages so well 
demonstrated over more than 40 years. Write for literature 
and details. 


AUSTRAL 


SALES CORPORATION 


WINDOWS ‘ee SCHOOL WARDROBES 


12 


101 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
MULTI-USE BLACKBOARD FIXTURES 
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Lighting matched to the job 


COMFORTABLE 


A California school for deaf children presented this 
problem: “To provide comfortable high-intensity 
lighting with freedom from shadows or glare.” 
Since the atmosphere was clean, a semi-indirect 
lighting system was recommended. Results: “60 to 
82 footcandles on the desks . . . 43 on the chalk- 
boards (after three months of continuous use.’’) 
What’s more, the diffusing plastic that was used 
is attractive, light, easy to handle and easy to clean. 
Building lighting equipment that will meet any— 


and all—classroom requirements is our business. It 
will pay you to investigate our complete line. Get 
B-5254, Westinghouse Electric Corporation, P. O. 
Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. J-04291 


you can 6e SURE... ie irs 


Westinghouse 


PLANNED LIGHTING 
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Accepted by school officials and architects 
across the country as a satisfactory and 
practical means of economizing in school 
construction. In-Wall units install flush with 
the wall of the activities room—roll out 
rapidly and easily to convert it for lunch 
hour use. Eliminate the need for separate 
lunchroom and table and chair storage 
space. If you are not thoroughly familiar 
with the many advantages of this equip- 
ment let us send you our catalog. 


Schieber Manufacturing Co. 
21726 Burt Road 
Detroit 23, Michigan 


In Canada 
La Salle Recreations Ltd. 
945 Granville Street 
Vancouver, B. C. 


out from wall 














Easy 


to 





roll 


back into wall 
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per cent of America’s 
leading school shops are Def equippe 


The Reason: Industry demands Delta quality 


in both tool and end product ...uses Delta equipment in 


order to get it...and wants men trained on Delta tools 


When you equip your school shop with Delta 
tools, you will enjoy the rich, satisfying knowl- 
edge that you have one of “the nation’s best.” 


tools in their shops, and prefer men trained on 
Delta tools. You train minds to appreciate qual- 
ity while you train hands to create quality— 


For a canvass of America’s outstanding schools 
and foremost teachers in industrial arts and 
vocational education reveals that 65 per cent 
prefer Delta tools and teach with them. 

In this preference, quality-minded educators 
find American Industry seeing eye-to-eye with 
them. For quality-minded production men insist 
on the fine precision accuracy built into Delta 


when you teach with Delta quality tools. 





These are the Delta tools you find in the 

country’s foremost school shops— preferred 

for their versatility, their dependable accu- 

racy, their durability and economy and their |; 
outstanding safety 





Delta Tool Grinder 
with Twin-Lite 
Safety Shields 

Bench and 
Floor models 


53 Machines - Z46 Models + More than 1300 Accessones 


v DELTA POWER TOOL DIVISION ' 
“e Rockwell 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
707A EAST VIENNA AVENUE ¢ MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. 


OD Please send me the Power Tool Instructor regularly 
© Please send me the Official Contest Kit 
Nome —___ - 

Position ___ 


Delta 10” 
Circular Sow 
—also 8” and 
12” models 


Delta 14” 
Band Saw— 
also 20” and 
36” models 


Delta 17” 
Orill Press— 
also 14” model 


Delta 12” Lathe 
4-speed and 
16-speed models 


Delta 8” Jointer 
—also 6” model 




















Pe aici ireisitesphinihnstea tisbnchai 
Address 

City 
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NEW TRIER HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING 
will be “MODERN” a long, long time 





Like so many contemporary structures, meet the changing needs of each class. 
this new Winnetka, Ill. music building The building was designed by Armstrong 
will be “modern,” and well suited to the _—‘ Furst and Tilton, Architects, Chicago, IIl., 
community’s needs a long, long time. Be- _and the installation of Heywood -Wake- 
cause it uses light and stone and steel and _field light weight tubular steel furniture 
other elements so effectively to make a for all classrooms, was arranged through 
pleasant, efficient place to learn. Because — the Potomac Engineering Corp., Chicago, 
it is equipped throughout with sensible distributor for Heywood-Wakefield Com- 
furniture that can be re-grouped at willto | pany, 666 LakeShore Drive, Chicago 11, IIl. 


Graphic example of how sensible fur- 
niture helps adapt a given space to 
many uses is this room in Trier High 
School music building. Heywood- 
Wakefield Tablet Arm Chairs S 817 
TA provide ample note-taking area 
for advanced students—and can be 
easily moved aside to provide room 
for dance or choral groups. Heywood- 
Wakefield all-purpose chair S 915 is 


used for the circular tiers. ; a E Y W @) @) ») o 
WAKEFIELD 


EST. 1826 
Write today for the new catalogue showing all current 


models of Heywood-Wakefield tubular steel school furni- . > AEP 
School Furniture Division 


ture in intelligently graded sizes. Heywood-Wakefield 
Company, School Furniture Division, Menominee, Mich. Gardner, Mass.,and Menominee, Mich. 


* The ORIGINAL Tubular Steel School Furniture * 
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Looking for resilient floor coverings that outlast others 
and cost less to maintain? That’s what you get from 
flooring materials based on VINYLITE Brand Resins. 

Proof of this is their ever-growing use in heavily- 
trafficked school cafeterias, factories, hospitals, restau- 
rants, offices, public buildings—wherever wear and tear 
and care are serious economic problems under rigid 
budgets. 

Available in virtually any color—including some that 
are clearer and brighter than ever before possible in 
resilient floor coverings — these economical materials 
resist water, soaps, cleansers, foods, grease, oil, even 
acid and alkali solutions. They are flexible, conform- 
ing to uneven floor surfaces and absorbing normal play 
of wood floors without cracking. They can be safely 
laid on concrete floors in direct contact with the 
ground. 

And more about care: Waxing gives them unmatched 
luster, yet it is not needed on their glossy, non-porous, 
dirt-shedding surfaces. Budget-minded? Better let us 
send you a list of suppliers of floor covering based on 
VINYLITE Brand Resins. Write Dept. KM-84. 


Data on ‘Flexachrome” Floors Courtesy The Tile-Tex Division, 
The Flintkote Company, 1232 McKinley St., Chicago Heights, Ill. 





(8) 
: 4 tie veaaes mana 
BAKELITE COMPANY, 4 Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 30 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 
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YOUR FILM 
PROGRAMS WILL BE 
DEFINITELY BETTER 


WITH A 


VICTOR PROJECTOR 


You can be certain that your films 
will be shown most effectively, that 
they will be safe from damage 
and that you will get hundreds of 
hours of uninterrupted projection 
when you use a Victor Projector. 


MAXIMUM New developments in optical design 


give maximum picture brilliance . 
PICTURE assure a sharp image over the full 


BRILLIANCE picture area. 


4 Tailored amplifiers provide abundant, 
REALISTIC realistic sound . . . five different pro- 
SOUND jector-speaker combinations are avail- 


able to meet any audience situation. 


Simple, ''27-second threading” is so 


PREVENTS Victor's exclusive film trips avoid costly **27-SECOND joe Pay Pg Ba TE sere fle 
FILM film damage . . . eliminate film breakage THREADING’’ be completely set up for operation 
and rethreading by stopping projector in less than two minutes. 
DAMAGE instantly in case of film’ emergency. Quality workmanship and materials 
STURDY make Victor a leader for sturdiness 
and dependability . . . thousands of 


: : Victor projectors have been in con- 
p ‘tepals . 
Viewer ‘projectors ace Sully guarensed DEPENDABLE stant use for 10 to 15 years or more. 


LIBERAL 
against defective materials for life and 


GUARANTEE workmanship for a period of one year. NATIONWIDE 





Victor's nationwide service organiza- 
tion offers fast, economical attention 
thus assuring you added years of de- 
SERVICE pendable, trouble-free performance. 





Victor projectors are available in three 
popular models — Sovereign, Escort and 


Lite-Weight Sr. — each designed to meet : : le 
the critical requirements for film show- Phone or write to your Victor distributor or to Dept. 


ings in schools, business, industry, L-36, Victor Animatograph Corporation, Davenport, 
churches, institutions and homes. Iowa, for complete information. 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 
NEW YORK— CHICAGO 
Distributors Throughout the World 
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OPERATION is silent, effortless 

with Auto-Lok’s roto-operator...a few 

turns by a child opens or closes 

vents to any position. 

MAINTENANCE reduced to 

minimum with Auto-Lok’s quality 

materials... Cleaning the outside 

accomplished from inside. 

PROTECTION provided by 

Auto-Lok’s automatic locking device 

that locks vents at all four corners 
.-Vinyl weatherstripping seals 

all meeting surfaces. 

VISIBILITY is greater with Auto-Lok’s 

wide area of vision...no framework of 
wnepen 2 in — vent —— 


Ud 


WINDOWS 
aluminumer 


SEALED LIKE A REFRIGERATOR 


School planners and designers 
have found Ludman’s staff of 
engineers helpful in solving special 
school window problems. Write 

or clip the handy coupon for FREE 
INFORMATION and booklet, 
“What Is Important In A Window?” 
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win Auulo- 


PATENTED 


lok 


the prefect wintlow for 
SCHOOLS 


No weather eye is necessary with Auto-Lok windows...Open them 
and forget them, even when it is raining. This is but one reason 
why Auto-Lok has become known as The Perfect Window for 
schools. Installation of Auto-Lok in your school will increase student 
efficiency by providing a great wall of windows for better 

lighting without sacrificing room comfort. Constant ventilation 
keeps rooms refreshed without periodic adjustment. 
Sealed-like-a-refrigerator closing eliminates unhealthy cold 

spots and cuts fuel costs...In aluminum or wood, 


Auto-Lok meets the specialized needs in school windows. 


LUDMAN 


Cotporalion 


Please send me further details on 
Auto-Lok and the FREE BOOKLET, 
“What Is Important In A Window?” 


Ludman Corporation, Box 4541 
Dept NS-1,Miami, Florida 
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City State 





1 CMS (ooking Fact 


fo] ofolt} Ma. @) M0) 1))| EG OlO) ance 
at Texas A. & M. 


VOLUME COOKING WITH GAS: Mr. J. 
G. Peniston, Supervisor of Subsistence at 
Texas A. & M. says: 


66we serve about 13,800 meals a day 
now. During the war years, we served 
more than 24,000 meals daily with the 
same facilities we now have. a9 


20 Gas-fired fryers turn out 4200 meat patties for 1500 Susie 
and 600 G.I. students. 


VERSATILE GAS COOKING EQUIPMENT: This Gas Kitchen 
equipment is versatile enough to do double-duty, when required, 
producing nearly 2 meals to every one for which the installation 


was designed. 


MODERN GAS KITCHENS: Modern Gas installations, like these at 
Texas A. & M. prove the economy, the versatility, and the efficiency 
of Blue Flame Gas Cooking. If you plan to modernize your kitchen, 
or install a new kitchen, find out the advantages of Modern Gas 
Equipment and Modern Blue Flame Cooking from your Gas Com- 


pany Representative. Call him today. 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
[MO Ae eae 


Liver is fried on Gas-fired Magic Chef ranges. Garland Gas 
ovens are in foreground. 
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and know what 
lighting you'll get 


It isn’t necessary to hope you'll get satisfactory lighting 
from your fluorescent installation. Specify FLEUR-O- 
LIER equipment and you'll get these advantages: 


1. FLEUR-O-LIER luminaires have been assigned a 
Fleur-O-Lier Index System rating by Electrical Testing 
Laboratories, Inc., after careful testing. This rating 
tells the exact illuminating characteristics of the unit. 
Complete photometric data and coefficients of utiliza- 
tion are provided. 


LUMINAIRE DISTRIBUTION DATA 
MEAN VERTICAL 


= 
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You know what you’re getting 


2. FLEUR-O-LIER luminaires are certified by ETL to 
assure they meet rigid specifications covering mechan- 
ical and electrical features. They all use CERTIFIED 
BALLASTS and CERTIFIED STARTERS. 





You know what you’re g«‘ting 


Free Gooklet 


Write for your free copy of the new 
booklet giving complete details of the 
Fleur-O-Lier Index System. 

Ask also for Electrical Testing Labora- 


tories’ reporton performance ratingsas- 
signed to the 300 Fleur-O-Lier fixtures. 





CERTIFIED 
“0 accordance 
wth Text 
Boge emenh of 
Spec tcotions of 
leer O Lier Monetocterers 
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CRANE CO 


20 


EASY TO KEEP 


Now, when every school dollar must do so 
much more, those responsible are specify- 
ing Crane—the “preferred plumbing" —for 
the dependability that saves money on main- 
tenance. 

Crane plumbing fixtures for schools are 
designed to take it and like it! They're of 
the highest-quality vitreous china, genuine 
Duraclay and porcelain enamel on cast iron. 


MODERN 


The new Woodland Elementary School, Woodland, 
Wash. Architect: William Arild Johnson and Asso- 
ciates, Everett, Wash. . . . General Contractor: 
Anderson Construction Co., Vancouver, Wash... . 
Plumbing Contractor: Bohren Inc., Portland, Ore. 


CLEAN 


Smooth gleaming surfaces, hard to hurt and 
easy to clean. 

Let Crane help you solve your new school 
or school remodeling problems. Let Crane 
quality help you beat that maintenance 
budget! 

For everything in school plumbing, see 
your Crane Branch, Crane Wholesaler or 
local Plumbing Contractor. 


VALVES + FITTINGS 


GENERAL OFFICES: 836 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 5 


PIPE 


SB PLUMBING AND HEATING 
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OCTORTE 


NEW Beseler Wii hese 
TEACHING AID 





Mailed 
FREE 


to you 
on request 








OPAQUE PROJECTION PRACTICES is a free service bulletin; a literary 
clearing-house of visual teaching practices in all grades and for all 

subjects. It discusses many applications of opaque projection to improving student 
interest and understanding. It is a medium of exchange, between classroom teachers, 

relating to specific usages of the opaque projector at all teaching levels. It is a 
continuing study of current information on the growing place and use of the 

opaque projector in modern visual education. Its frequent listing of free source 
material alone is invaluable to teachers with limited budgets. 


Fill out and mail the coupon below, and we shall gladly send you with 
our compliments the current issue of OPAQUE PROJECTION PRACTICES, and mail 


you regularly forthcoming issues. 


CHARLES EBeacler COMPANY 


HE NEW est. 1e6o 
60 Badger Avenue, Newark 8, N. J. 


VU-LYTE The World's Largest Manufacturer of Opaque Projection Equipment 


Editor, O.P.P., c/o Charles Beseler Co., 
60 Badger Ave., Newark &, N. J. 
Please send me without charge the current issue of OPAQUE PROJECTION PRACTICES and put 
| me on your mailing list to receive forthcoming issues. 


NAME 


SCHOOL ei TEACHING GRADE 
ADDRESS (Home or School) 


4 CITY 
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Everett Elementary School, Detroit, floored throughout in Northern Hard Maple. Griffels & Vallet, Inc., L. Rossetti, Associated Engineers and Architects. 


TODAY eS 
=—— ~ NORTHERN HARD MAPLE 


more than a floor covering 


Don’t you agree that a floor—particularly a school 
floor—ought to be something more than just a surface 
to walk on? Resilient Northern Hard Maple con- 
tributes much to structural strength. Its close-grained 
toughness fights the scuffs and scars of generations of 
young feet. Its easy brush-cleaning and simplicity of refinishing hold 
down maintenance costs. Its warmth of feel and warmth of Jooks 
add measurably to comfort. It doesn’t splinter. It resists dents, gouges, 
abrasions. And—there’s always a new floor underneath. Many, many floors 
and floor coverings of inferior materials are eventually replaced with 
Northern Hard Maple. It would save a good deal if Maple were laid 
originally. Not only MFMA Northern Hard Maple flooring, but its fine 
companion woods, MFMA Northern Beech and Birch, are readily available. 


? MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
See Sweet d... Suite 589, Pure Oil Building, 35 E. Wacker Drive 


Arch (13k-MA) for specifications CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
and full data. 


Sm RS OR  RE  n. 





BEECH ANDO BURCH 
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FREE @ FREE GLOSSY N, 
| ALBUM CHARTS GUM-BACK ROLL A TIONAL 
ae RECORD CHARTS STUDIOS 
Ee y offers MORE 
Free Services 


THAN ALL OTHER 
COMPANIES COMBINED 


With our individual student photographic 
service — available to 
every student in your 
school at lowest prices 
anywhere—your school 
receives—at no cost 
—any or all of the 
valuable school 
aids shown at 
the left. 





SCHOOL 
ANNUALS 


st ye ny MAIL THIS 
came COUPON NOW 





NATIONAL SCHOOL STUDIOS, Inc. 
723 South Seventh Street 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


(0 Have your local representative call on us. 
(Local representative in every State) 


: (C0 Send us more information. 
Your students prepare annual on our special 


layout sheets. We reproduce typewritten copy Nisin. i: 
and photos. Price is for 16 pages plus covers, 
minimum of 135 copies. Available only with our 
picture service. 
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Cuothon Hounaw | 
-GERMICIDAL LAMPS | 


“t~—UNIT VENTILATORS J 


In 1918 Herman Nelson pioneered the first of a new 
type combined heating and ventilating unit for school- 
room use—UNIVENT. In 1930 Herman Nelson 
Engineers produced the first unit ventilator which 
recirculated a portion of the air in the room as well as 
bringing in fresh air from the outside. In 1950 
Herman Nelson introduced the radically improved 
DRAFTISTOP system to solve the problem of drafts 
created by the larger window areas of modern schools. 


No Herman Nelson has done it again! In cooper- 
ation with the engineers and scientists of the 
General Electric Company DRAFTISTOP units are now 
available with germicidal tubes within the unit. 
Out-of-doors as a result of the rays of the sun and air 
dilution the air is relatively germ free. But indoors, air 
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sanitation is needed, particularly in areas with high 
occupancy such as schoolrooms. The remarkable germ- 
killing effect of ultraviolet rays on airborne germs is well 
known. Now these rays generated by germicidal ultra- 
violet tubes are put to work purifying the air as it passes 
through the unit ventilator. Germ kill is high and as a 
result the treated air carries fewer respiratory infections. 
That means better pupil and teacher health for the air 
within the school becomes equivalent to outdoor air. 





If you are responsible for the building or re- 
modeling of school buildings you should have full 
information about this newest Herman Nelson ad- 
vance in schoolroom ventilation. Write Dept. NS-1 
today for complete information. 
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| Uobiow Fouts 
1 NOW AVAILABLE IN 


THE MODERN 
HEATING-VENTILATING 
UNIT FOR SCHOOLROOMS 





Xe HERMAN NELSON 


lasman 


shan Division of AMERICAN AIR FILTER COMPANY, INC. 
| MOLINE, ILLINOIS : 
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...with CECO Metal Windows for Schools 


As you read this your eyes are doing more than seeing—they are bringing 
into action your entire body—nerves, muscles, circulation. 

And you are burning up energy—piling up fatigue in direct proportion to the 
amount of light available for vision. Medical science has proved eyestrain has a marked 
effect on the well-being of all. So it’s necessary then that seeing be done with ease and 
in comfort. That’s why proper illumination is all-important and there’s where metal windows 
come in, for they admit more daylight than any other window. 

Add to that fact, most days in most of the country are overcast in winter. Here again 
metal windows meet the need because only metal windows provide enough daylight 
for good vision on overcast days. 

So there’s good reason for the swing to Ceco Metal Windows in modern school 
construction. Besides giving more light for better sight, they permit distant 
vision so vital for relaxing young minds. 

There are other advantages in Ceco Metal Windows—such as controlled ventilation— 
won't rot or warp—cost less to install, clean and maintain. And because Ceco Windows are 
better engineered they fit better—last longer. That’s why we say—“When you use Ceco 
Windows you know you use the very best—you’re sure of savings, too.” 


CECO STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
General Offices: 5601 West 26th Street, Chicago 50, Illinois 


Offices, warehouses and fabricating plants in principal cities 


la construction products CECO ENGINEERING wakes the big difference 
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... for elementary schools 


Compare the floor plans at the left ...and multiply 
this saving of space by the number of classrooms in the 
typical elementary school. Consider the reduced cubic 
content of each room, and the tremendous saving in 
building costs made possible by Medart Lockerobes! 


But economy in construction isn’t all. Because Lock- 
erobes are installed in 16” unfinished recesses, great 
areas of plaster, tile or glazed brick are eliminated. 
No overhead framing is required. And finished flooring, 
necessary in ordinary cloakrooms, can be forgotten. 
Add to this the saving in maintenance, for Lockerobes 
are built of steel which requires no upkeep. 


Another exclusive feature of Lockerobes is Medart’s 
“‘Simultaneous-Opening, Master Door Control’’ by 
Viciniereis which the teacher alone opens and closes all the doors, 
equipped with by the simple operation of the Master Door Control. 
cloakroom There is no disorder, noise or confusion, but neatness, 
This_Is_ The Floor Space J quiet, safety and order. 
Saved to_Fver _Sigusroom Lockerobes are vermin-proof, fire-proof and sanitary. 
ccd There is ample provision for unrestricted air circulation. 
And extra sturdy, reinforced construction keeps 
Lockerobes like new for years. 


Non-recessed Free-Standing Lockerobes, for installation 
SIMULTANEOUS-OPENING, against the wall, on steel or built-in bases, also offer 
space-saving advantages over old-fashioned cloakrooms, 
MASTER DOOR CONTROL plus all the other features of recessed Lockerobes. 





This classroom 
is equipped with 
Lockerobes 

















Open this door and aii the 

right-hand doors open. 

Open this door and all the Write For Catalog 

left-hand doors open. that describes both Lockerobes 
and Medart Grade-Robes 


FRED MEDART PRODUCTS, INC. 37'ours te, mssount 


Telescopic Lockers & Wire Lockerobes Basketball Physical Fitness Basketball & Football Physical Therapy 
Gym Seats Basket Shelving & Grade-Robes Backstops Apparatus Scoreboards Equipment 


Worlds Only Complete Single Source For Gymnasium Equipment . 
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Outstanding In Appearance, Comfort And Ruggedness 


Samson Folding Chairs 


Solve Special Seating Problems For Schools Everywhere! 


lidated School, Hattiesburg, Mississippi 





Central C 


FREE TRIAL! Write us on your 
letterhead, telling us your public 
seating problem. We will send 
you, express prepaid, for exam- 
ination in your own office, the 
amazing new Samson series 
2600 folding chair—America’s 
number one public seating buy! 
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Posture-Designed For Comfort— Packed 
With Convenience Features—Unmatched 
For Durability, Safety And Economy! 
——— everywhere solve special seating problems—in 

crowded classrooms, assembly halls, lunchrooms and 
social rooms—with Samson Folding Chairs. 


They're low in cost. Original investment is soon amortized. 


Comfortable! Posture-curved for young backs. Extra-wide 
seats. Noiseless, non-sliding rubber feet protect floors. 
Sturdy! Welded tubular-steel legs and frame — thickness 
meets U. S. Bureau of Standards specifications! Can take 
rough handling, in use or in stacking and storing. 

Safe! Won't tip, tilt, or wobble. Safety-guard seat hinge 
protects children’s fingers. Seat strong enough to stand on. 
Easy handling! Samson Chairs open and fold as easily as a 
book. They're light to carry, simple to stack and store. 
Special low prices on quantity purchases. Ask your Samson 
distributor for quotation, or write us direct. 


THERE’S A SAMSON Fowvine cnair FOR 
EVERY PUBLIC SEATING NEED 








Leading Users of Public 
Seating Choose Samson 
Folding Chairs 
Harvard University 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Indiana State Teachers College 
Terre Haute, Indiana 
Carl Schurz High School 
Chicago, Ulinois 
Pan American World Airways 
System 
Claremont Hotel 
Berkeley, California 


Columbia Broadcasting 
System, Studio 21 
New York City 
Veterans Memorial Building 
Detroit, Michigan 
Wanamaker's 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Dinner Key Auditorium 
Miami, Florida 





Shwayder Bros., Inc., Public Seating Division, Detroit 29, Michigan 


ALSO MAKERS OF FAMOUS SAMSON FOLDAWAY FURNITURE FOR THE HOME AND SMART SAMSONITE LUGGAGE FOR TRAVEL 
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Lookin i a 


One Foot in the Door for U.M.T. 
ROPONENTS of Universal Military Training are will- 
ing to settle tentatively for an experimental pilot 

study. Such a plan has the strategic advantages of one 

foot in the door. 

It would keep alive and active the entire U.M.T. move- 
ment at a time when adoption of any wholesale plan is 
impossible because of the lack of both manpower and 
military personnel. 

As proposed by the National Security Training Com- 
mission in its report to Congress this fall, the U.M.T. 
program would involve six consecutive months of training 
at the base, airfield or navy installation nearest to the 
recruits place of residence, to be followed by seven and 
one-half years of reserve status. With certain deferment 
considerations, all young men would be inducted as soon 
as possible after their eighteenth birthday anniversaries. 
A total of 800,000 trainees a year would require an 


overhead personnel and training staff of half that number, ' 


that is, 400,000. Similar staffing for public schools would 
provide a teacher, a custodian, or a clerk for every two 
children enrolled. 

The National Security Training Commission estimates 
that the cost for the first year of a “fully implemented 
U.M.T. program in 1951 dollar values” would be $4,187,- 
983,600. This is almost as much as is spent annually for 
the maintenance and operation of public schools. 

The first year of the pilot program would cost a mere 
$398,895,210, which is more than the amount Congress 
has repeatedly refused to appropriate for federal aid for 
education. 

The commission has not completely overlooked the 
public demand that civilians have some voice in the pro- 
gram. It recommended to Congress that small groups of 
full-time civilian inspectors observe the program in opera- 
tion and advise the tommission as to “the extent to which 
its policies are being carried out in practice at the local 
level.” The commission conceded, too, that it might call 
from time to time for opinions or advice from men and 
women outstanding in such fields as education, religion and 
medicine. All of which adds up to little or nothing by 
way of actual planning, policymaking, supervision or 
control of the proposed experiment by the civilian. 

The recommended U.M.T. plan is more than military 
training. It takes impressionistic young men from the 
home, the church, and the school and places them under 
military control for training in citizenship and character. 
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Any “experiment” that- proposes to establish a program 
of indoctrination for American youth, substituting for the 
influence of the home, the school, and the community, will 
not be valid research unless parents and educators are 
represented in its planning, supervision and control. Unless 
officially recognized spokesmen for educational and other 
civilian organizations have an authoritative part in the 
planning and supervision of such a pilot study, the entire 
“experiment” could be nothing more than expensive and 
powerful propaganda. 


Television Fears Public Opinion 
T IS not surprising that the national broadcasters asso- 
ciation vigorously opposes the appointment of a Citi- 
zens advisory board for radio and television, as proposed 
to Congress by Sen. William Benton. c 

The senator from Connecticut believes that television 
surpasses the invention of printing and the invention of 
the motion picture in the possibilities of communication. 
He is one of the sponsors of a bill that would create a 
National Citizens Advisory Board on Radio and Television. 
The board would consist of 11 outstanding private citi- 
zens—not government officials—principally from the fields 
of education, publishing, public service, and civic life, to 
be selected by the President and confirmed by the Senate. 

This board would prepare an annual advisory report 
to Congress, to the Federal Communications Commission, 
and to the public. It would review the extent to which 
radio and television have served the public interest and 
would suggest how such public service could be further 
developed. 

The bogeyman of “indirect censorship” is paraded by 
opponents of the bill, particularly representatives of the 
National Association of Radio and Television Broadcasters. 
In the face of such powerful opposition, it is not likely 
that Senator Benton's proposal will get a public hearing 
through any channels of communication that television 
and radio control. In many instances this also means the 
press, since large newspapers often have financial interests 
in radio and television stations. 

If Senator Benton's proposal gets a fair hearing before 
the bar of public opinion, it will be because the entire 
situation is investigated and publicized by educational, 
religious and other civic leaders. 

Senator Benton has made public a letter from Raymond 
Rubicam, founder of one of the larger advertising agencies 
in the world and a pioneer in the field of radio program- 
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ming. Said Mr. Rubicam, in part: “I am opposed to what 
amounts practically to a monopoly of radio and television 
by advertisers to the point where the public's freedom of 
choice in programs is more of a theory than a fact, and 
to the point where the public service of the two media 
is only a shadow of what it could be.” 

Mr. Rubicam points out that radio and television as 
commercialized communication are almost completely con- 
trolled by the advertisers. This is not true of magazines 
and newspapers. In the field of print, the publication, 
and not the advertiser, determines the reading or enter- 
tainment content. 

Mr. Rubicam sees practical values in subscription broad- 
casting, which is now being developed rather successfully 
in experimental projects. 

“Subscription broadcasting of television programs,” he 
said, “would create a new field for the free enterprise 
system. In entertainment, instead of radio's relatively in- 
variable menu of crooning, crime and gag-making, we 
might have not only current plays and movies, as has been 
pointed out, but everything else from the classics to wood- 
working-as-a-week-end hobby. 

“As much as we need more varied entertainment in 
television, our need for more and better educational and 
informational programs is even greater. It seems to me 
that commercial subscription broadcasters could make im- 
portant contributions in these fields, but that would be 
secondary to what could be done by stations devoted pri- 
marily to broad public education by qualified institutions.” 


Misuse of Committees 


LONG-SUFFERING school superintendent once re- 

marked: “When Lindbergh flew across the Atlantic 
Ocean alone, it was a remarkable feat, but it would have 
been much more remarkable had he done so with a 
committee.” 

Committee meetings can contribute much to the pro- 
fessional growth of the individual. They can be inspiring, 
they can be creative, but how often are they? 

Faith in the democratic process is not enough for effec- 
tive comniittee work. For some people, the informal group 
discussion that starts from zero and drifts in any direction 
that chance’ and coincidence take it may be a pleasant 
pastime. ‘But for committees that have a definite assign- 
ment or a specific function, there are several requisites 
for efficient production. 

The first is preliminary planning. Prior to the meeting, 
someone should gather evidence, outline possible issues, 
and propose the agenda. He should organize rudimentary 
facts for quick consideration. Otherwise too much time is 
lost in a frustrating effort to get started—wasted time 
that should have been available for exploring real issues. 
How many times have you attended a committee meeting 
that ended just as group thinking was getting under way! 

The committee should represent divergent attitudes 
and experiences, but all members must be intellectually 
honest. To bring tegether people of similar prejudices 
merely digs the rut deeper. A committee of school super- 
intendents only cannot solve a problem involving teacher 
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welfare and teacher relationships any better than a group 
of classroom teachers only can solve an administrative 
problem. 

A third requisite is a chairman who can apply the 
technics of group discussion. We don't know which is 
worse—the irresolute fuddy duddy who can’t keep the 
committee on a steady course or the domineering type 
who presides, does most of the talking, and arbitrarily 
makes committee decisions. 

Please don't let your committee try to compose a 
written report. The contribution of the group is to 
agree on ideas. Let one capable member organize the 
report for final consideration by the group. Threaten him 
with mayhem if he doesn’t honestly report the ideas as 
agreed upon. 

And so our plea for better use of committee time is 
fourfold: (1) Insist upon intelligent preplanning, not 
for the purpose of arriving at conclusions but rather to 
organize source materials and define issues. (2) Select 
committee members who have unique contributions to 
make to the problem at hand. (3) Choose a competent 
chairman. (4) Delegate the actual writing of the report. 


College Catalog Wins 


i” YOU have been struggling lately with college catalogs, 

either trying to figure out some advanced studies for 
yourself or helping a high school student who is thinking 
about college, there’s some consolation in the experience 
of a fellow sufferer. President David Henry of Wayne 
University sent us a clipping from the Detroit Free Press 
in which Columnist Royce Howes writes, in part: 

“Up until this autumn I had always supposed I knew 
exactly where to turn for an example of obfuscation and 
ambiguity at their height. When somebody asked how to 
state a simple fact in such a way as to make it utterly 
incomprehensible, I simply reached for the nearest main- 
tenance manual. .. . 

“But now I discern that the maintenance manual is not 
the ultimate in impenetrable obscurity. I have made the 
acquaintance of the college catalog. Probably it was foolish 
in the first place to believe that a mere industrial engineer 
could outdo the confirmed pedagog in throwing jargon 
around. 

“The assumption of the college catalog is obviously 
that all the newly arrived freshmen and all their parents 
have had several years of experience as deans. Yet without 
some such background, the college catalog reader is going 
to lose a lot of yardage on every play. He won't know the 
difference between a core course and a terminal curriculum, 
or what the student is letting himself in for if he evinces 
a desire to ‘major in a division without departmental 
specialization.’ 

“I'm putting the college catalog on a shelf, to be taken 
down only when somebody wants to know just how un- 
intelligible the English language can be without getting 
outside the bounds of literacy.’ 


An Liter 
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In my opinion 


The GREATEST NEED FOR 19352 is to: 


EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP 





HOMER W. ANDERSON, center for 
field studies, graduate school of edu- 
cation, Harvard University: 


| fears community in America 
needs in 1952 leadership which 
knows good schools and is not afraid 
to sponsor them and fight for their 
realization. This leadership must be 
spearheaded by the superintendent and 
board of education. They must en- 
courage by wise policy and democratic 
administrative procedures leadership to 
germinate and grow in the principal- 
ship, in the teaching corps, and among 
the citizens. Unless all these forces 
are united in the struggle to achieve 
better schools, the deterrents to their 
realization which seem to have been 
marshalling their forces in 1951 not 
only will succeed in checking the 
struggle for better schools but may 
actually destroy all progress in 1952 
and thereafter. 


FRED C. AYER, distinguished professor 
of educational administration, Unt- 
versity of Texas: 


ROGRESSIVES and_ essentialists 

need to cooperate in a program 
based on mutual consideration and pos- 
itive evaluation. The progressives sabo- 
tage their best outcomes by maintain- 
ing a spurious vocabulary and opposing 
independent achievement. The essen- 
tialists keep their heads buried in the 
past, ignoring the potent values of a 
unified curriculum and better social 
outcomes. Let’s put the schools first. 


FRANCIS S. CHASE, director, Midwest 
Administration Center, Cooperative 
Project for Educational Administra- 
tion, University of Chicago: 


DUCATIONAL administration 
must find ways in which larger 


numbers of staff members and citizens 
of the community may participate 
constructively in such processes of 
planning as (1) defining purposes and 
goals, (2) collecting and analyzing 
pertinent facts, (3) making broad 
policy decisions, and (4) evaluating 
programs and procedures. 


WILL C. CRAWFORD, superintendent 
of schools, San Diego, Calif.: 


| ghee was there greater need for 
educational leadership than in 
these days of world conflict and do- 
mestic confusion. Never was there a 
greater challenge for members of the 
education profession to work as a 
team in developing greater community 
understanding. Never was there a bet- 
ter time than right now to build 
professional pride and responsibility 
amongst my own staff by recognizing 
significant achieverhent and encourag- 
ing closer relations with the public. 


ROBERT S. Fisk, associate professor of 
education, Syracuse University, Syra- 
cuse, N.Y.: 


tly MY opinion, the greatest chal- 
lenge in 1952 for chief school 
administrators lies in the necessity for 
administrators on the job and for 
universities that train administrators 
to reassess the responsibilities of edu- 
cational administration in terms of 
today’s problems and demands for 
community educational leadership. 


SAMUEL E. FLEMING, superintendent 
of schools, Seattle, Wash.: 


AM resolved to think less about 

an enemy’s attack on the schools 
and more about my attack on the 
important jobs that need to be done 
or that need to be done better. 


W. W. HAGGARD, president, Western 
Washington College of Education, 
Bellingham: 


i ions greatest need in 1952 is to 
provide adequate housing and in- 
struction for the elementary school 
children of the nation. Other impor- 
tant needs are: (1) moral and spirit- 
ual training; (2) defense against at- 
tacks from subversive organizations, 
and (3) recruitment of promising 
young people for teacher education. 


LORING C. HALBERSTADT, director of 
business and research, public schools, 
Terre Haute, Ind.: 


WwW MUST (1) persuade ourselves 
of the need of a new perspective 
of our responsibilities as servants of 
public education; (2) balance our 
idealism and realism and concern our- 
selves with the best use of the means 
of education; (3) face the crisis with 
faith but strive to develop the idea 
of free education for all, both here 
and abroad. 


HEROLD C. HUNT, general superin- 
tendent of schools, Chicago: 


VERY American community 

might well resolve in 1952 to 
provide for each child an understand- 
ing, well trained teacher and adequate 
school housing. With these requisites 
all things are possible; without them, 
boards of education and administra- 
tive staffs are without reason for being. 


IRA JARRELL, superintendent of 
schools, Atlanta, Ga.: 


ROM the students’ 
“Our world today.” 

From the layman's viewpoint: Un- 
derstanding of the educational pro- 
gram and how he can make his 
contribution to the program. 

From the educator's viewpoint: Pro- 
viding well-trained teachers and ade- 
quate facilities for the ever increasing 
number of students coming into our 
schools. (Cont. on next page) 


viewpoint: 


(or one of their co-workers) what in the opinion of each is the great- 


| The Nation’s Schools, as a New Year's feature, asked its consultants 


est need for 1952. Each authority selected his own field of emphasis. 
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From the South's viewpoint: Equal 


opportunity and facilities 


F. DEAN MCCLUsky, head, depart- 
ment of audio-visual instruction and 
lecturer in education, University of 
California, Los Angeles: 


HE greatest challenge in 1952 is 

for the nation’s educational policy- 
makers to hurl a candid declaration 
of incessant warfare on gobbledygook 
and double talk. The attack should be 
centered on the use of words to cover 
up ideas and actions rather than to 
convey or explain them. Required 
reading in support of this provocative 
challenge is Louis Foley's “The Mod- 
ern Crime of Linguacide” in the May 
5, 1951, issue of School and Society 
(p. 273), and George Orwell's “Poli- 
tics and the English Language” in 
"Shooting an Elephant,” Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1950 (p. 77).* 
The strategy would be to attack vig- 
orously verbalistic habits that lead to 
confusion or distrust and to open ef- 
fective lines of communication be- 
tween school and community. The 
tactics would consist of applauding 
those, in or out of school, who use 
direct talk, simple statistics, and under- 
standable technics of communication 


ALFRED D. SIMPSON, professor of ed 
ucation, graduate school of educa 
tion, Harvard University: 


E NEED to develop administra- 

tive effectiveness at the com- 
munity-school level. The processes of 
influencing behavior are more impor- 
tant than substantive urgings. Admin- 
istrators have to become adept at this. 
The focus is upon the community- 
school cell, where lay citizens are and 
have a natural interest and where boys 
and girls go to school. This involves 
great skill in community analysis, thor- 
ough knowledge of the social sciences, 
understanding of the power systems 
and the procgsses, complex as they 
are, in decision-making—on the part 
of those without as well as within the 
“formal organization.” This thing is 
at the roots of substantive advance. 


WILLARD B. SPALDING, dean, college 
of education, University of Illinois: 


ANY of the current attacks on 

the public schools are made by 

unprincipled and vicious people. This 

needs to be made clear to the public 

* Thoughtful 
minutes 


reading time about 40 
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But education and educators must also 
be aware of the dangers of condemn- 
ing critics rather than examining their 
criticisms. If we go too far down the 
road of damning those who attack the 
schools, we will begin to lose our 
sensitivity to what they say. And once 
education is no longer influenced by 
the people, it is no longer truly public. 

In my judgment there is real need 
to examine the criticisms of the 
schools, regardless of their sources, in 


CITIZENSHIP AND 


order that the schools may be im- 
proved where they are not good, 
strengthened where they are weak, and 
encouraged to progress when they are 
pushing ahead. We solace ourselves 
too readily with data showing that the 
schools are as good as they ever were. 
These same data show that they are 
but little better than they were © 25 
years ago. What other area of activity 
in this country is satisfied with as little 
improvement? 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 





S. M. BROWNELL, president, New 
Haven State Teachers College, Neu 
Haven, Conn.: 


LL citizens and educators in the 

United States need to understand 
the importance of free public educa- 
tion to survival of what is basic to 
democracy in this country. If this is 
understood, adequate school plants, 
conditions that would attract, prepare 
and retain able young people in teach- 
ing, and sufficient funds for good 
education for all who are educable 
would be provided 


JOHN R. EMENS, president, Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Ind.: 


HE greatest need in 1952 is for 

recognition of the fact that ele- 
mentary education and teacher educa- 
tion are vital to national defense. 

Communism has set as its goal de- 
struction of the American way of 
life—and has already struck several 
body blows: 

1. Squeeze of manpower, diverting 
from the orderly flow of educated 
trained personnel to the military. 

2. Controls, economic and other- 
wise, which are foreign to our demo- 
cratic process. 

3. Diversion of tax funds from 
needed programs (including educa- 
tion) to the military, and in such 
large amounts as to be almost con- 
fiscatory. 

4. Diversion of raw materials, such 
as steel, to military and related pro- 
grams, when the materials are needed 
for elementary schools and colleges. 

Education is necessary for long-term 
national defense—just as it is neces- 
sary for civilization. 


CHESTER F. MILLER, superintendent 
of schools, Saginaw, Mich.: 


OR several generations the homes 
assumed much of the responsibility 


for citizenship and character training. 
With the development of the indus- 
trial age, homes, ways of living, and 
family life have so changed that it is 
clearly evident that more responsibility 
for training in character and citizen- 
ship is not only an ever increasing but 
a vital responsibility of the school. 

It is imperative that we devise a 
program of dynamic citizenship (not 
necessarily by departments or by 
grades) throughout the entire pro- 
gram of public education. Every learn- 
ing experience can be charged with 
ethical significance and with a sense 
of developing moral responsibility in 
citizenship and living. Such a program 
may mean that teachers have more 
training, gu ‘ance and direction in 
the process ot building character and 
citizenship in connection with subject 
matter and activities in the classroom, 
in the school and in the community. 

Certainly the social sciences now ex- 
tending through all grades of the 
schools offer a field where scholarship 
has responsibilities of moral conse- 
quence. It was none other than Horace 
Mann who wrote: “It becomes a mo- 
mentous question whether the children 
in our schools are educated in refer- 
ence to themselves and their private 
interests or with a regard to the great 
social duties and prerogatives that 
await them in after life.” 


C. C. TRILLINGHAM, superintendent 
of schools, Los Angeles County. 
California: 


MERICAN education should help 

boys and girls develop a set of 
values that will guide them in making 
inteliigent choices in a world torn by 
conflicting ideologies. The four foun 
dation stones undergirding such a pro- 
gram are our systems of constitutional 
government, free enterprise, universal 
education, and Christian ethics. 
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FINANCIAL PROBLEMS 





ARVID J. BURKE, director of studies, 
New York State Teachers Associa- 
tion: 


HE No. | finance problem for 

1952 is to make plans to rehabili- 
tate local taxing and borrowing powers 
in the 1953 legislatures. Most impor- 
tant, assessments must be adjusted to 
the higher level of values. Restrictions 
should be reexamined. Local nonprop- 
erty taxes for schools should be eval- 
uated. 


RAYMOND V. LONG, commissioner, 
division of planning and economic 
development, Virginia State De- 
partment of Conservation and De- 
velopment: 


EE support of public 
education calls for searching analy- 
sis of school building costs. The Amer- 
ican public is growing restive under 
the huge tax burden and in increasing 
numbers people are wondering with 
growing concern if school building 
costs cannot be reduced. Tax-levying 
authorities are being forced into mak- 
ing appropriations for school build- 


ings that they believe are excessive in 
cost. It is altogether possible that edu- 
cators are rendering a disservice to the 
cause of education by insisting upon 
costly features in school buildings that 
give relatively little added efficiency 
in health, comfort or safety, propor- 
tionate to the cost of such features. 
Standardization in equipment, built- 
in details, interior design could result 
in marked reduction in costs. The 
extent to which “whims” are recog- 
nized in the design of interiors as well 
as of exteriors and built-in equipment 
frequently increases costs greatly. 


CALVIN GRIEDER, professor of educa- 
tion, University of Colorado: 


Te greatest need in 1952 is a 
twin-headed affair: (1) provision 
of adequate classroom facilities for 
rapidly increasing numbers of school 
children and (2) procurement of 
qualified teachers to staff the schools. 
Underlying these two crucial needs is 
the necessity for making the required 
funds available by federal, state and 
local action. 


THE SCHOOL PLANT 





THOMAS J. HIGGINS, director of build- 
ing surveys, Chicago public schools: 


Siew greatest need in 1952 is the 
allocation of material for school- 
housing by the N.P.A. in sufficient 
amounts to permit construction of the 
desperately needed classrooms through- 
out the country. Protests of the inade- 
quacies of the present allotments 
should be made by everyone interested 
in education to the President of the 
United States, Charles E. Wilson, de- 
fense mobilizer, Manly Fleischmann, 
defense production administrator, and 
his senators and congressmen. 


Ray L. HAMON, chief, school housing 
section, U.S. Office of Education: 


T HE nation is facing a most critical 
shortage of school facilities be- 
cause of war-time deferments, high 
birth rates, school reorganization, pop- 
ulation mobility, and a short supply of 
critical building materials. A nation- 
wide school facilities survey fs now 
in progress to determine the extent 
and distribution of school plant in- 
adequacies and the availability of state 
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and local resources for school con- 
struction. Pending results from this 
study, it has been estimated that the 
nation will need an additional 600,000 
public elementary and secondary class- 
rooms during the next seven years to 
wash out the accumulated backlog, take 
care of normal annual replacements, 
and accommodate the rapidly increas- 
ing school enrollments. Of this num- 
ber, 78,000 additional classrooms will 
be needed in the school year 1951-52 
and 107,000 in 1952-53. 


JOHN W. LEWIS, assistant superin- 
tendent of schools, Baltimore: 


Cy" of the most important prob- 

lems facing education in 1952 
is that of providing facilities to correct 
existing overcrowded conditions and 
to take care of the million additional 
pupils which the schools may expect 
for each of the next several years. 

The failure of the National Pro- 
duction Authority to grant adequate 
allotments of critical materials for 
schools must be overcome by putting 
on Congress great unified pressure by 
citizens and the schools. 


FRANCIS R. SCHERER, superintendent 
of school buildings, Rochester, N.Y .: 


N 1952 we must obtain the ma- 

terials necessary to keep the build- 
ings and equipment in safe, sanitary 
and good condition. Many have not 
caught up as yet on the huge program 
of refurbishment and deferred main- 
tenance resulting from World War I, 
but prudent management already is 
losing no time in inventorying replace- 
ment items that are critical to opera- 
tion and planning for procurement of 
parts and materials that will assure 
continuous operation. 

And, in the’ meantime, routine 
maintenance, including roofing repairs, 
masonry pointing, interior painting, 
improved lighting, and boiler settings, 
should be carried through with in- 
creased emphasis as availability of 
labor and material permits. As it be- 
comes more difficult to obtain new 
school buildings the maintenance of 
the present plant assumes increasing 
importance. 


SCHOOL BOARD 





Howarb R. JONES, professor of school 
administration, University of Mich- 
igan: 

Y RESOLUTION for 1952 would 

be to help boards of education 
realize their leadership in building 
support -for education. This means 
more emphasis on appraisal and inter- 
pretation functions; genuine invita- 
tions to citizens to attend open meet- 
ings; establishment of lay advisory 
committees; administrative assistance 
for the superintendent of schools so 
he can work effectively with com- 
munity groups. 


CURRICULUM 





WARREN TRAVIS WHITE, superin- 
tendent of schools, Dallas, Tex.: 


DAPTING the curriculum to cur- 

rent needs is a continuing prob- 
lem of first importance. The methods, 
procedures and aims in education must 
keep step with the new-age. Just 
think for a moment “of the technics 
that have been developed in medicine, 
both as to practice and as to available 
drugs, within the last two decades. 
One would have no place in a home 
for the physician who confined him- 
self to the methods of prevention and 
treatment of diseases known in, say, 
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1920. Yet, there are those who would 
have us make no progress in education, 
who would stop us with “McGuffey's 
Readers” and “The Blue Back Spelling 
Book.” Undoubtedly these were good 
books. I have no fault to find with 
them. But the horizon of education 
envisioned by the schools of that period 


RECRUITMENT 


will not meet the current demands of 
a technologically accelerated commu- 
nity. High school graduates of today 
need the preparation and adjustments 
that college graduates of the early 
1900's would have been expected to 
have. That is a problem for modern 
education. 


OF TEACHERS 





C. L. CRAWFORD, president, Mankato 
Teachers College, Mankato, Minn.; 


E MUST emphasize the impor- 

tance of teaching as a career. En- 
rollments at teachers colleges are de- 
clining while the need for teachers 
grows. Teaching is an honorable and 
reasonably remunerative occupation. 
School administrators must accept 
more responsibility for directing high 
school graduates into the profession if 
our needs for teachers are to be met. 


+ 8 . 
EDMUND H. THORNE, superintendent 
of schools, West Hartford, Conn.: 


HE greatest needs in 1952 for 

public education are (1) to re- 
cruit, train, and adequately reward a 
high type of young men and women 
who are willing to dedicate their lives 
to teaching and guidance of youth; 
(2) to make more functional the for- 
mal and informal activities for devel- 
oping intelligent and responsible citi- 
zens for our times, and (3) to acceler- 


ate school building programs to house 
adequately the increasing number of 
children enrolling each year. 


JOHN Guy FOWLKES, dean, school of 
education, University of Wisconsin: 


i} iene greatest need in 1952 is (1) 
the recruitment and the improve- 
ment of the selection of professional 
personnel in education or (2) the 
improvement of curriculums in the 
field of professional education. 


JuLius E. WARREN, superintendent 
of schqols, University City, Mo.: 


— steps can be taken to en- 
sure an adequate supply of capa- 
ble, gifted elementary school teachers? 
How can we make the profession of 
elementary school teaching a challeng- 
ing and rewarding occupation for the 
superior man and woman who are 
being graduated from liberal arts col- 
leges as well as from teacher training 
institutions? 


RELATIONS WITH THE PUBLIC 





PAUL J. MISNER, superintendent of 
schools, Glencoe, Ill.: 


ANY of the current criticisms of 

our schools are justified. They 
should be accepted as an opportunity 
for aggressive and constructive educa- 
tional leadership. There's nothing 
wrong with the schools that a few 
billion dollars and responsible com- 
munity action can't cure. The year 
1952 should be one of courageous ad- 
vance rather than timid retreat on the 
public relations front. 


EARL R. SIFERT, superintendent, Pro 
viso Township High School, Ma) 
wood, Iil.: 


A CoMneon error made in provid- 

ing programs or in the preparation 
of written articles lies in the choosing 
of a celebrity to speak on an educa- 
tion problem. The owners of our 
schools rightfully should express them- 
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selves and have a right to intelli- 
gent answers. But if we are really to 
get solutions to our educational prob- 
lems we need the guidance and advice 
of genuine educational experts in spe- 
cific fields. Celebrities may well point 
to rather obvious defects, most of 
which educators themselves have long 
since known. Genuine educational ex- 
perts speak with the voice of experi- 
ence in finding real and lasting solu- 
tions to our educational problems. 


ADULT EDUCATION 





WALTER C. REUSSER, dean, division 
of adult education and community 
service, University of Wyoming, 
Laramie: 

BELIEVE the area of adult educa- 
tion, especially as it relates to the 
work that should be done through 
our organized public school systems, 


is one of the greatest challenges that 
public education must meet in 1952. 
My experience is that there is no 
lack of interest on the part of adults, 
but the adult education programs and 
activities must be presented to them 
in a meaningful and challenging way. 
When this is done, I think the public 
is willing to support such a program. 
But there are the problems of the edu- 
cation of teachers for the adult work, 
the organization of a public school in 
such a way that it can carry on night 
classes, and the planning for the or- 
ganization of the entire program. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 





CHARLES D. ByRNE, chancellor, Ore- 
gon State System of Higher Educa- 
tion: 


T HE greatest need for America and 

all democracies, as I see it, is pre- 
paredness for the continuing emer- 
gencies—whether they be full-scale 
war, a determined fight for permanent 
peace, or economic and social prob- 
lems of the home front. 

Of deep concern is the shortage of 
highly trained personnel in certain 
specialized fields, such as engineering, 
the natural sciences, elementary teach- 
ing, nursing and home economics. 

America needs to face up to these 
problems. They are a challenge to the 
leaders in higher education, whose 
facilities can play an important rdle 
in their solution. 


RURAL SCHOOLS 





JULIAN E, BUTTERWORTH, professor 
of educational administration, school 
of education, Cornell University: 


TS greatest need in 1952 is for 
the further provision, by counties 
and similar areas, of services that the 
small schools cannot provide economi- 
cally and effectively. Among these are: 
education of atypical children (the 
backward, the low-visioned, the hard- 
of-hearing, the speech defectives) ; 
adult education; industrial education 
and special facilities in agriculture, 
business and home economics; health 
facilities (nurse-teacher, dental hygien- 
ist, chest x-ray examinations ) ; attend- 
ance supervision, including social case 
work; special subject supervision; 
music and art; guidance; driver educa- 
tion. 
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A NIGHT CL. 


\Z 


| MANY ways the years 1452 and 
1952.are much alike. In 1452 the 
world was getting ready for the age 
which began in 1492 when Columbus 
reached the “New World.” In 1952 
the world is getting ready for the age 
when the first man will reach a real 
“new world’—the moon and planets 
out in space. This man is now alive. 
He has already been born and plays 
somewhere among the children of the 
earth. The Columbus of 1992 may 
now live in your home. He may be in 
some classroom in your school. 

Are the schools of 1952 doing a 
better job than the schools of 1452 
in readying children for the new age 
of discovery and exploration, or are 
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THE COLUMBUS of 1992 


may be attending your classes 


JOHN STERNIG 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools 
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TO THE RESCUE OF CHILDREN GLUTTED WITH TV AND COMIC BOOK 
FICTION ABOUT SPACE FLIGHTS, SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS AND TEACH- 
ERS MUST RIDE. THE QUESTION THIS AUTHOR POSES IS: HAVE THEY AC- 
QUIRED THE SCIENTIFIC READINESS NEEDED FOR THIS RESCUE MISSION? 

















the children still ahead of their teach- 
ers? In the old days the boys would 
gaze at sailing ships and dream of 
far-off places. Some did not even wait 
for manhood. They ran away to join 
the ranks of sailing men. 

In our day the youngsters lay down 
their tales of Flash Gordon and Buck 
Rogers Tom Corbett, Space 
Cadet, flashes on the TV screen. These 
are the children of tomorrow. While 
teachers plan lessons on history long 
since past, the students gaze through 
the TV screen’ into the future, not far 
distant. We talk of Greeks and Ro- 
mans _ while youngsters talk of 
jets and rockets. We hardly know one 
auto from another while the young- 
sters can name each plane that flies 
above them 


when 


our 


INVESTMENT FOR FUTURE 


Whete are modern 
How up-to-date is our curriculum? 
This is not to say that the heritage 
of the past should be ignored but 
rather that it should become a part 
of our investment for the future. 

Furthermore, this modern age needs 
facts, not Fact and fantasy 


our schools? 


fiction. 
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become easily mixed unless learning is 
properly guided. Today's youngsters 
watch television, go to movies, read 
comics, all dealing with the world of 
the future. Flash Gordon and Tom 
Corbett perform on the screens, zip- 
ping from planet to planet and across 
vast distances of space as easily as we 
go from city to city. The hard core 
of scientific fact, discovery and inven- 
tion, engineering and production, plan- 
ning and navigation is glossed over or 
left out entirely. Only the story re- 
mains, and this is mostly fiction. 
Imagination knows no bounds. Is 
it any wonder then that children get 
strange notions about the world to 
come? These experiences establish 
readiness most effectively, but they are 
so interwoven and confused in the 
hodge-podge of fiction and downright 
inaccuracy that one can hardly call 
it scientific. readiness. Children, and 
adults too, need help to see that space 
travel will indeed be with us soon, 
but that we will not flit from star to 
star or galaxy to galaxy in Tom Cor- 
bett fashion. There are bounds im- 
posed by time and space and the span 
of human life that will always be a 


factor, eyen after all the scientific and 
technological problems have been 
solved. 

This article has two major purposes: 
(1) to bring to the attention of edu- 
cators the fact that man will most 
certainly begin exploring among the 
near-by planets before the close of 
this century; (2) to indicate what 
educators need to know and do in 
order to provide proper guidance and 
readiness for the young people who 
will be doing this exploring when 
they grow up. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR ALL AGES 
There are implications in this for 
every part of the teaching profession, 
not just for the science teachers. The 
elementary classroom teacher, as usua!, 
is the most important. It is in the 
elementary school years that children 
begin to interpret their world. It is 
in these years that the emotional pat- 
terns and reactions, which are so im- 
portant all through life, are forming 
around all of their experiences. If the 
classroom teacher has no facts about 
rockets and space travel or about 
astronomy generally, she will be in no 
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position to guide the fictional con- 
tacts which the children are having 
out of school and which they will 
surely discuss with her. 

Departmental teachers in secondary 
schools need these facts, too. There 
are numerous occasions in all class- 
rooms when current events are dis- 
cussed. In the coming years current 
events will increasingly bring space 
travel to our attention. 

Administrators also need to inform 
themselves. They are the ones who 
give leadership and sanctior for points 
of emphasis in their schools. Unless 
administrators believe in this sort of 
preparation for the future they are 
likely to frown on such a “waste of 
time.” 

Finally, the science teachers them- 
selves need to be informed. There are 
no textbooks on this subject. These 
matters must be part of self-education 
and in-service education. The science 
teacher has ready access to current 
books and periodicals. As he becomes 
informed he needs to share his knowl- 
edge with all staff members, not just 
with the students in his scheduled 
classes. In-service education is the key 
to this as to all ways of keeping up 
to date in the profession. Adminis- 
trators should urge their science spe- 
cialists to lead discussions, to prepare 
bulletins, to use audio-visual aids, to 
work with classroom teachers in any 
and all possible ways to help develop 
competence and right attitudes about 
the coming age of space flight. 


EVERYONE SHOULD KNOW 


There is a whole new array of facts 
and ideas with which most people are 


unfamiliar. These might be called 
minimum essentials teachers and lay- 
men alike need in order to understand 
the current publicity on space travel 
which the newspapers and periodicals 
are featuring. These are facts of gen- 
eral importance, things everyone 
should know, not just science teachers. 

1. To leave the earth, an amount 
of energy equivalent to a speed of 
7 miles per second or 25,000 miles 
an hour is required. This figure should 
become part of the memorized facts 
which everyone must know—7 miles 
per second—the speed of release from 
earth's gravity. 

2. The rocket reaction engine is 
the only means now known for space 
travel. Chemical or atomic fuels re- 
quire no outside air, and the reaction 
engine actually operates better out in 
space than in air. 
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3. Rockets now being tested are 
able to reach speeds of between 1 and 
2 miles per second. 

4. Multiple rockets (step rockets ) 
using present-day liquid chemical fuels 
could be designed to reach a speed 
of 5 miles per second. They would 
then circle the earth as artificial satel- 
lites. 

5. There is a serious project under 
way to develop such earth satellites. 
They have several purposes. They 
could be used as observation posts, 
television stations for worldwide cov- 
erage; astronomical observatories; sci- 
ence laboratories; solar mirrors, space 
platforms and depots for space ships, 
and military devices with numerous 
offense possibilities. Such earth satel- 
lites could be made to revolve around 
the earth at speeds ranging from once 
every two hours at 500 miles up to 
once every 24 hours at 22,300 miles 
up. We should keep on the lookout 
for reports on this project. It will very 
likely be man’s first step out into space. 

6. Atomic powered engines are 
being designed. Contracts have been 
let for atomic submarines and _air- 
planes. As these are perfected, atomic 
driven rockets will become a reality. 

7. Atomic rockets will be largely 
freed of the limits imposed by chem- 
ical fuels, so that speeds well in ex- 
cess of the speed of release should 
be possible. 

8. After atomic rockets have proved 
themselves, true space ships will be 
possible. This should happen before 
the year 2000, according to many reli- 
able scientists. 

9. The moon will be man’s first 
destination in space. It is about 238,- 
000 miles from the earth and could 
be reached in about eight days, accord- 
ing to present conditions and plans. 
In time it may be reached in nine or 
10 hours, with continuous acceleration. 

10. The planet Venus, about 26,- 
000,000 miles away, could be reached 
in 43 days of continuous acceleration 
at 7 miles per second. In the begin- 
ning it will take longer, about 140 
days. 

11. Mars, 35,000,000 miles away 
when nearest, will be 58 days away 
with continuous use of fuel to main- 
tain a speed of 7 miles per second. 
Again, present calculations call for a 
longer time—about 250 days. 

12. The moon, Venus and Mars 
will likely be the limit for space travel 
at 7 miles per second. We can help 
children restrain wild flights of fancy 
with the following data: 


ONE-WAY TRIPS AT 7 mps 
Jupiter — 2 years 
Saturn — 3 years 
Uranus — 7 years 
Neptune — 12 years 
Pluto —15 years 


13. Space beyond. the solar sys- 
tem is even less accessible. To reach 
the nearest star would take 120,000 
years at 7 miles a second. 

14. What about faster speeds? Let's 
take the fastest possible—the speed 
of light, 186,000 miles per second. 
Even if it were possible to go that fast, 
the nearest star would be 4% years 
away, and the more distant ones tens 
of thousands of years away. 

15. Creation extends beyond our 
galaxy. Space is dotted with millions 
of galaxies, each on the average 1,250,- 
000 light years from every other one. 
Space is simply too vast and human 
life too short for us to undertake such 
cosmic journeys even at the speed of 
light. 

16. What about metaphysical jour- 
neys at the speed of thought? If ever 
man learns to dissociate his sentient 
being from his physical self without 
death to make the separation perma- 
nent, he can go to the far reaches of 
the universe as fast as thought, than 
which there is nothing faster. This is 
still a matter for philosophers and the- 
ologians rather than scientists to dis- 
cuss, but it is not safe to say anything 
is impossible. 


WE MUST PREPARE OURSELVES 

Reactions to these facts may vary 
from “So what?” to “Where do we 
go from here?” An article such as 
this cannot do more than open a view. 
Its purpose is to indicate that we need 
to prepare youngsters for the world of 
tomorrow and that we must first pre- 
pare ourselves. 

Let us point out once more what 
has already been said. Administrators 
must offer encouragement and leader- 
ship to help teachers obtain a correct 
point of view and a body of informa- 
tion in this area. Teachers must be 
willing to keep abreast of the times, 
no matter what they are teaching. 
Teacher competence in this modern 
age demands more than preservice 
courses. It must grow in service. 
Teachers and the public need to see 
that teaching means more than put- 
ting in time between 9 and 3. It 
means keeping up with all aspects of 
this modern world if we are prop- 
erly to guide the young ones entrusted 
to our care. 
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ESEARCH that has_ infiuenced 

secondary education in the first 
half of the Twentieth Century has been 
of two kinds: (1) psychological find- 
ings on the nature of the individual 
learner and his development, and (2) 
study of the nature of our society 
and the application of such data to 
secondary education. The implica- 
tions of such research are considered 
in this article, as they reveal and 
interpret 12 significant trends or 
changes. 


INCREASED ENROLLMENT 

One of the most striking changes 
in secondary education within the 
past half-century has been the tre- 
mendous increase in secondary school 
enrollment. A half-century ago only 
11 out of every hundred youngsters 
14 to 17 years of age were in school. 
In 1950, 76 out of each hundred 
teen age boys and girls were in 
school. 

This change has resulted from 
several factors that have been de- 
monstrated by research, both in the 
field of education ‘and outside. As 
manufacturing increased, _ people 


‘Statistical Summary of, Education 1945- 
i6 from Biennial Survey of Education for 
1944-46, U. S. Office of Fducation, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1946, Chap. I, p. 11. 
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moved from the farms into the 
villages; the villages became cities, 
and the cities became metropolitan 
centers. 

In the city environment, children 
are not immediately useful as they 
are in rural areas, and consequently 
there is a tendency for urban children 
to continue in school. Furthermore, 
each year economic productivity has 
increased about 3 per cent, so that 
over a generation each man hour 
produces approximately twice what 
it produced 30 years earlier. Thus we 
need fewer and fewer persons to 
produce a given volume of goods. 
Because of this technicological de- 
velopment and our humanitarian 
instincts, child labor has virtually 
ceased in urban areas and children 
continue in school for longer periods 
of time.* 

In the field of psychology, we have 

*The Expanding Role of Education, 
26th Yearbook of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1948, Chap. I. ‘Edwards, 
Newton, and Richey, H. G.: The School 
in the American Social Order, Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1947, p. 452-55. Sad- 
ler, G. E., Silberman, J. M., and 
Thompson, S. H., Trends and Factors 
Affecting Man Hours Requirements in 
Selected Industries. Prepared for the Third 
Productivity Conference, Washington, 
D. C., Jan. 19, 1951, Bureau of Labor 


Statistics, p. 2. 


come to accept the belief that a child 
should be with his age mates as he 
progresses through school. Since chil- 
dren are not all of equal ability or 
perseverance, there will be consider- 
able differences in the knowledge they 
have acquired by the time they reach 
junior or senior high school age. 

An acquaintance tells a story that 
when he was in the eighth grade 35 
years ago, the elementary school in 
which he was enrolled won the cham- 
pionship in baseball in one-quarter 
of the city of Minneapolis. When it 
came time to play another quarter of 
the city for the championship (an- 
other quarter finalist having been 
defeated) the star pitcher, who was 
then in the fourth grade, was de- 
clared ineligible because he was 18 
years of age. 

This anecdote illustrates one of 
the things that has been happening 
to the secondary school. We have 
taken the big seats out of the lower 
grade rooms. The boy who might 
formerly have been in the fourth or 
fifth grade is now playing fullback 
in senior high school. 

What we know about mental 
growth and development indicates 
that there will be wide variations in 
ability to read and compute or in 
any other academic measurement ap- 
plied to junior or senior high school 
students. 


REMEDIAL PROGRAM NEEDED 

It is certain that one can find young- 
sters in the senior high school who 
read at the third or fourth grade 
level, as well as some who read better 
than college sophomores. It.is almost 
equally certain, from what is known 
through studies of youngsters, that 
20 per cent will be two or more years 
below the standard for their grade.* 
These children cannot read materials 
with ordinary comprehension or 
profit. It becomes imperative, there- 
fore, to have a remedial program 
whereby those who are badly handi- 
capped can be helped. A remedial 
program is a well rounded part of 
any instructional program; it Casts 
no reflections on the instruction that 
has been carried on previously in the 
school system. 

Differences in learning necessitate 
different curriculum materials. It will 

*For further information see Reading’ in 
High School and College. National So- 


ciety for the Study of Education, 47th 
Yearbook, Part I, Chicago, 1948. 
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be necessary to provide varied cur- 
riculum materials in classroom li- 
braries within a room if the best we 
know about instruction is to take 
place. There is serious disagreement 
over the advisability of sectioning 
youngsters by ability. It is not in- 
tended to enter the controversy here, 
but merely to say that if children of 
the same reading ability are grouped 
together, it makes the provision of 
reading material on their level of 
ability easier than providing varied 
material in every room. 


WORK EXPERIENCE NECESSARY 

As ever larger numbers of children 
are kept in school in an urban nation 
and as gadgets become more frequent 
in the home, it is necessary to provide 
work experience programs in the 
schools for the development of 
children. 

The earliest working experiences 
were in vocational education, par- 
ticularly in home economics and 
agriculture. Provision of working ex- 
periences through the _ in-school 
N.Y.A. program developed the con- 
cept somewhat further. The necessity 
of providing 4-4 programs during the 
war, whereby youngsters were in 
school four hours a day and worked 
four hours a day, further expanded 
the concept. It was estimated in 1948 
that 40 per cent of the school districts 
with more than 20,000 population 
provided some sort of work experience 
program for high school students.‘ 

When a work experience program 
is inaugurated, it is necessary to have 
coordinators follow up on the job, 
confer with the student workers, 
hold meetings with employers, and 
make an evaluation of the working 
experience of the young person. 


COST OF ATTENDING SCHOOL 

We are changing attitudes in an- 
other school area because of our 
increased knowledge of class structure 
and of the cost of attending school. 
Nearly a quarter of a century ago 
we found that children from the 
most favored economic families were 
staying in school in much greater 
proportions than were children from 
the least favored economic groups. 

Following Count’s pioneer study, 
every subsequent one has indicated 
that the children who had the most 
to gain from school attendance be- 
cause of inadequate home __back- 


‘26th Yearbook, American Association 
of School Administrators, Chap. VII 
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In most schools to- 
day big boys no 
longer sit in small 
seats, and the big 
seats have been re- 
moved from lower 
grade classrooms. 


grounds tended to drop out in the 
largest numbers and at the earliest 
age. This was due to a number of 
factors. In many of the homes there 
was little interest in formal educa- 
tion. For other students the curriculum 
was too academic, there was too little 
emphasis on vocational education or 
learning to work, teachers or super- 
intendents were unsympathetic, or the 
family needed the pittance the 
youngster could earn. 

The “cash cost” of attending high 
school is probably somewhere between 
$150 and $200 a year. The “hidden 
tuition costs” in the Illinois studies 
varied with the amount of supplies 
and textbooks furnished in the school. 
But it is not impossible to find that 
the cost of being on the golf team 
is as much as $100 or of belonging 
to a pep club is as high as $75.° 

The most recent information we 
have about family income for the 
year 1949 indicates that one-quarter 
of the families had incomes of $2000 


Jacobson, Paul B.: The Cost of Attend- 
ing High School, Bulletin of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals, 
January 1944, pp. 283-28-65. 


* Hand, C.: Principal Findings of 
the 1947-48 Basic Studies of the Illinois 
Secondary School Curriculum Program, 
Circular Series A, No. 51, Bulletin No. 2, 
Illinois State Department of Public In- 
struction, 1949, p. 78. 


or less and slightly less than half 
had incomes of $3000 or less. 

It is assumed that approximately 
80 per cent of the children come from 
families with incomes of $3000 or 
less. If the cash cost of attending 
the secondary school is from $150 
to $200 a year, it is readily apparent 
that those from the least favored 
economic groups tend to be “frozen 
out” of activities and leave school. 
This again underlines the importance 
of a work program and indicates the 
necessity of additional free supplies 
and services, although this is not an 
easy task in many communities handi- 
capped by tax limitations. 


CLASS STRUCTURE 

Our increasing knowledge of class 
structure is being used in our: better 
school systems as a basis for faculty 
discussion. Teachers understand bet- 
ter (though they need not condone) 
the actions of the unsocialized bettom 
segment of the population and try to 
keep the children in school, rather 
than drive them out. Research shows 
that children from the lower one- 


"Income of Families and Persons in the 
United States 1949, Current Population 
Reports: Consumer Income, Series P. 60, 
No. 7, Bureau of the Census, U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington, D. C., 
1951, p. 21. 
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fourth of the population, which has 
low incomes and very large families, 
drop out of school first. Low income 
in the home, lack of interest in edu- 
cation, anti-social activities which 
teachers treat in unsympathetic fash- 
leaving are 


ion, and early school 


positively correlated. Thus we com- 
plete the same vicious circle, be- 
ginning with another early marriage, 
large family, low income and early 


school leaving. 


MORAL AND SPIRITUAL VALUES 

There always has been some con- 
cern for moral and spiritual values 
in the school. During the last decade 
this concern has increased. In part, 
this is true because public schools have 
been called un-Christian by unthinking 
persons or by sincerely devout church 
members who did not recognize there 
were spiritual values outside sectarian 
belief. 

Recent research findings indicate 
that for a very large percentage of the 
children the school and its program 
do provide moral and spiritual values.® 
It is to be expected that the attempt 
to provide them even more widely 
will be a continuing trend in second- 
ary schools. 


LEISURE-TIME ACTIVITY 

A sixth trend 
leisure time or for personal satis- 
faction. As the work day has decreased 
and as specialization has increased, it 
is increasingly necessary to provide 
some “rounding out” of the iridivid- 
ual’s life to counteract the splintering 
. of specialization in industry. This has 
been recognized in an expansion of 
the physical education program, in the 
development of courses in literature 
that go far beyond the classics, and 
in the provision of knowledge on how 
listen to 


is education for a 


to choose movies, how to 


the radio with discrimination, and how 
to read newspapers and magazines. 


CITIZENSHIP TRAINING 
A seventh area in which there has 
been development is the training for 


"For further information see Warner, 
W. L., and Lunt, P. S.: The Social Life 
of a Modern Community, Yale University 
Press, 1941, p. 460. Hollingshead, A 
deB.: Elmtown’s Youth, Wiley, 1949, p 
180. Warner, W. L., Havighurst, R. J., 
and Loeb, M. B.: Who Shall Be Edu- 
cated? Harper and Bros., 1944, p. 190 


Havighurst, R. J., and Taba, Hilda 
Adolescent Character and Personality, 
Committee on Human Development, 
University of Chicago, Wiley, 1949, p 
415 
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citizenship. As everyone began to 
attend the secondary school and as 
our world became much more com- 
plex, it was increasingly clear that 
we must train citizens who can think 
for themselves and who are informed 
about current issues. This has brought 
a great increase in the amount of 
pamphlet material and current pub- 
lications discussed in the classroom, 
particularly in problem courses. In- 
evitably this has led to the charges 
that the school children are not being 
trained in the good old way. 

If we believe that we must have 
an enlightened electorate, then it is 
imperative that burning social issues 
be discussed by adolescents and that 
they learn about adequate sources of 
information. It also is necessary to 
discuss thoroughly the differences be- 
tween communism and democracy so 
that our people may be as articulate 
in defending their way of life as are 
our opponents. We are now engaged 
in the war of nerves to determine 
whether or not these two ways of life 
can exist in one world. Knowledge of 
our way is basic to our winning. 


HIGH SCHOOL EXTENSION 

An eighth change in secondary 
education, verified by research, is the 
extension of the secondary school 
downward to include Grades 7 and 
8 and upward to include Grades 13 
and 14, 

The research relative to the junior 
high school dates back four decades. 
Somewhat more than half of the chil- 
dren in Grades 7 through 12 are in 
reorganized schools, although the 
traditional four-year high school has 
remained the standard in most small 
communities. The extension of junior 
and senior high schools has been 
largely an urban phenomenon. 

The extension upward into the 
junior college has occurred prin- 
cipally under public auspices and in 
areas in which liberal state aid is 
granted. It is based on the fact that 
children are no longer needed in the 
world of work at an early age. If they 
are kept in the schools until the age 
of 20, their orderly absorption into 
business and industry can be facil- 
itated, and semiprofessional workers 
badly needed in industry can be 
provided. 


ADULT PROGRAMS 

The ninth area of change is pro- 
vision for the needs of adults. Gradu- 
ally there is developing the conviction 


that the school should be a community 
center. The building should be so 
planned that special facilities are 
readily available to the public. In- 
struction in such subjects as the 
teachers in the school or other persons 
in the community can provide should 
be part of the program of secondary 
education. 

While this service is not well 
established, it has been provided in- 
creasingly in many of our forward 
looking communities. This may be 
thought of as part of the education 
for leisure provided for adults and 
as part of the program to provide 
greater opportunities for children. 


CURRICULUM CHANGES 

A tenth change in secondary edu- 
cation has been the extension of the 
curriculum beyond the narrow college 
preparatory program through the 
addition of vocational and _ personal 
choice courses. In the junior high 
school, and to a lesser extent in the 
senior high school, the core curriculum 
is slowly developing, as was for- 
shadowed in the report of the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission. While 
the core program is by no means 
standard, it is the most seriously de- 
bated curriculum problem at mid- 
century. Many believe it will become 
the dominant pattern in the next quar- 
ter century. 


EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 

The eleventh change in secondary 
education has been the increasing pro- 
vision of extracurricular activities. 
Forty years ago, extracurricular ac- 
tivities were tolerated or ignored in 
the secondary school. In the Twenties 
they were tolerated but not generally 
accepted. In the Fifties they have 
become an integral part of the second- 
ary school. The marching band has 
become the darling of the principal, 
and the a cappella choir or the football 
team is frequently the pride of the 
secondary school. 

This development is due to several 
trends. One is the result of keeping 
a larger number of persons in school. 
Some of them found greater satis- 
faction in “extra” activities than they 
found in the academic program. An- 
other has been a better understanding 
of the nature of the adolescent.'” The 


“Havighurst, R. J.: Developmental 
Tasks and Adolescence, Committee on 
Human Development, University of Chi- 
came, University of Chicago Press, 1950, 
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third has been the realization that 
some training for leisure time should 
be provided in the school. 


EXPANDED GUIDANCE FACILITIES 
As the secondary school population 
increased, as job opportunities became 
increasingly complex, and as_ the 
“children of all the people” tended 
to stay in school, guidance became 
not only desirable but mandatory. 


Information about course offerings 
and information about occupations 
were first provided. In our better 
schools, counselors advised young 
people about personal. problems as 
well. Articulated with the work pro- 
gram and general education about 
the world of work, guidance service 
is the cohesive force to draw together 
all services in the community to bene- 
fit the individual boy or girl. 


LEGAL RESPONSIBILITY 


of school bus operators 


LEE O. GARBER 


Associate Professor of Education 
University of Pennsylvania 


N SPITE of the fact that courts are 

in almost total agreement that a 
school district is not liable in damages 
for accidents growing out of the negli- 
gence of school district employes, ac- 
tions for damages in such cases are 
frequently brought against school dis- 
tricts and their boards of education. 


PERSONAL LIABILITY 


Seldom are the courts asked to rule 
on the question of personal liability 
of individual employes whose negli- 
gence caused the accidents, however. 
(One reason for this is that it is 
impossible to collect damages from 
many school employes because of their 
economic status.) Such a case, how- 
ever, was recently before the supreme 
court in North Carolina, on appeal 
from a lower court.* 

This was a civil action against a 
driver of a school bus to recover dam- 
ages for the death of one who was 
killed in a head-on collision of an 
automobile and a school bus. It was 
contended that the driver of the school 
bus was guilty of negligence. His de- 
fense was that the school district was 
not liable for injuries or loss growing 
out of the negligence of its officers, 
agents or employes and that he, an 
employe of the district, was also 


* Hansley v. Tilton, 65 S.E. (2d) 300, 
234 N.C. 3. 
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clothed with governmental immunity 
and exempt from liability. The court 
refused to accept this line of reasoning 
and said: 

“This contention is not tenable. Un- 
doubtedly the county board of educa- 
tion, as an agency or instrumentality 
of the state, enjoys immunity to lia- 
bility for injury or loss resulting from 
the negligence of the driver of its 
school bus. . . . But the driver of the 
school bus, who is a mere employe 
performing a mechanical task, is per- 
sonally liable for his own actionable 
negligence.” 

It then pointed out that the same 
question was decided earlier in Miller 
v. Jones, 224 N.C. 783, 32 S.E. (2d) 
594, and amplified its position by 
quoting from that decision the fol- 
lowing: 

“The suggested immunity has never 
been extended to a mere employe of 
a governmental agency upon this prin- 
ciple, although employed upon public 
works, since the compelling reasons 
for the nonliability of a public officer, 
clothed with discretion, are entirely 
absent. The mere fact that a 


- person charged with negligence is an 


employe of others to whom immunity 
from liability is extended on grounds 
of public policy does not thereby ex- 
cuse him from liability for negligence 
in the manner in which his duties are 


pertormed, or for performing a lawful 
act in an unlawful manner.” 

The defendant in this case also con- 
tended the judge of the lower court 
had erred in instructing the jury that 
the “defendant would be chargeable 
with negligence if he drove a school 
bus having a width in excess of 80 
inches on the highway during the 
night-time without displaying burning 
clearance lights thereon as required 
by the statute.” Concerning this, the 
court said: 

“This instruction was correct, even 
though the duty to keep the lighting 
system on the school bus in good 
working order may have rested on 
the county board of education and not 
on the defendant. The latter was not 
empowered to set a positive statute at 
naught merely because his employer, 
the county board of education, may 
have furnished him a school bus with 
a defective lighting system.” 

The implications of this decision 
should be carefully considered by 
boards of education and superintend- 
ents alike. How many school bus oper- 
ators, and other school district em- 
ployes as well, are aware of the fact 
that they can be held personally liable 
for accidents resulting from their own 
negligence? It might be well for 
administrators to inform them of this’ 
fact. 


LIABILITY INSURANCE 

Many school districts have taken out 
liability insurance covering school em- 
ployes in such cases. In many states, 
however, it is illegal for school boards 
to spend school funds for this purpose. 
All school boards should make inquiry 
of their state departments of education 
concerning the legality of such ex- 
penditures in their own states. Where 
such are legal, insurance should be 
taken and paid for by the district. 
Where they are not legal, school em- 
ployes should be informed of the de- 
sirability or even necessity of their 
taking and paying for it themselves. 

The administration owes this pro- 
tection to its employes. It also owes 
it to the public as well. This is good 
public relations. In most cases only 
through insurance can injured parties 
receive adequate compensation. One 
case of injury in which the injured 
finds it impossible to obtain financial 
satisfaction may create a serious public 
relations problem. All accidents can- 
not be prevented, and it is better to 
anticipate them than to ignore the 
possibility of their occurrence. 











What of the Future for the 
U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION? 


Administration of critical materials illustrates need for 


closer cooperation with state departments of education 


VER since its establishment 84 
years ago as a department of the 
federal government, the United States 
Office of Education has exerted an in- 
fluence upon American education out 
of all proportion to its size, its author- 
ity, and the designated scope of its 
operations. 
As federal agencies go, the U.S.O.E. 
is a small one. There are about 400 
persons on the pay roll, approximately 
| per cent of the total employed in the 
Federal Security Agency, of which it 
isaunit. The primary powers and pur- 
poses, of the Office were set down in 
the establishing act as collecting and 
diffusing such educational information 
as shall aid the people of the United 
States in the establishment and main- 
tenance of efficient school syst¢ms, and 
otherwise promoting the cause’ of edu- 
cation throughout the country. This 
limited authority has been amplified 
by more recent congresses. 


SCOPE OF ACTION 

With respect to scope of action, the 
US. Office of Education carries the 
responsibility for only a small propor- 
tion of the federal educational activ- 
ities, and, as the commissioner of edu- 
cation reported in 1950, less than 1 
per cent of the federal, expenditures 
for education are channeled through 
the Office of Education. 

The remarkable steadying and in- 
vigorating influence that has been 
exerted over the years by the U.S.O.E. 
is caused, therefore, by other factors 
than the powers granted to it, the reach 
of its operations, or the size of its 
staff. For a federal agency it is re- 
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markably disinterested in politics. 
Though cast in a partisan line of ad- 
ministrative succession, running from 
the President, the U.S.O.E. strives to 
exemplify in its operations the non- 
partisan character that is the hallmark 
of American education. Committed 
to guiding the progress of American 
education not so much by authority as 
by the fullness of its knowledge and 
the excellence of its advice, elevated 
above the level of political contro- 
versy by the force of tradition and the 
integrity of its staff, the U.S.O.E. is a 
paradox in federal administration. 

The first commissioner of educa- 
tion was appointed in 1867, and since 
that time the U.S.O.E. has fulfilled its 
role in American education with steady 
purpose. To many observers, its réle 
in American education is secondary. 
This outlook arises from the fact that 
in education the federal government 
does not command. The control of 
American education rests not with 
Congress but with the legislatures of 
the several states. Any agency created 
by Congress cannot, therefore, govern 
in educational matters. 

The US.O.E. gathers facts about 
education; it maintains an informa- 
tional service; it appraises the posture 
of the schools and colleges; it issues 
pronouncements that are designed to 
light up the American mind about the 
schools and schooling. From time to 
time Congress consigns to the U.S.O.E. 
particular duties, such as the adminis- 
tration of an act affecting schools or 
the job of disbursing an appropriation. 
In such duties, control of the schools 
is not necessarily exerted. 


Thus the réle of the US.O.E. re- 
mains secondary and ancillary. Even 
the commissioner of education, who 
speaks from the most exalted station 
for the whole of American education, 
has less to do with its direct adminis- 
tration than does a chief state school 
officer, a college president, or a super- 
intendent of schools, but these circum- 
stances: have not diminished the influ- 
ence of the office, which may in the 
course of time become even greater 
than it is today. 


FUNDAMENTAL ISSUES 

It is timely therefore to ask concern- 
ing this office: What of its future? 
At a time when larger and larger pro- 
portions of the social income are be- 
ing taken by the federal government 
in the form of taxes, when educational 
activities throughout the country, par- 
ticularly in the communitiés, are ex- 
panding, when governmental issues are 
often charged with the spirit of party 
controversy, and, indeed, when in a 
period of rearming education finds 
new cares in the broadening of per- 
sonal opportunity and the teaching of 
the American way of life, it is proper 
to consider some fundamental issues 
about the future of the Office. Three 
come to mind: its scope of action, its 
relationships to the state-local systems 
of education, and the guarding of its 
impartial character. 

The United States Office of Educa- 
tion handles a small proportion of 
the educational activities of the fed- 
eral government. The Treasury De- 
partment handles school savings and 
bonds; the Department of Agriculture 
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handles school lunches and agricul- 
tural extension activities; the Veterans 
Administration handles personal sub- 
sidies for students. Vocational re- 
habilitation has a separate existence in 
the Federal Security Agency. The 
Quattlebaum Report* lists a $3,617,- 
518,287 distribution for federal edu- 
cation activities during the fiscal year 
1950 as follows: 


Executive Departments: 
Department of State $ 
Department of the Treasury. 
Department of Defense 


21,593,693 
2,510,574 


47,545,605 


116,724,760 
Department of Defense 
Air Force 110,806,884 
Department of Justice 1,186,416 
Post Office Department 0 
Department of Interior 22,590,726 
Department of Agriculture... 177,083,596 
Department of Commerce... 9,114,382 
Department of Labor 3,621,554 
Independent Offices and Agencies: 
Atomic Energy Commission. . 
FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 
Smithsonian Institution 
Tennessee Valley Authority. . 
Veterans Administration. ... 
Other Independent Offices 
and Agencies 
The Executive Office of the 
President 
The Legislative E 
The District of Columbia... . 


25,762,454 
70,089,436 
2,280,132 
4,188,116 
2,941,218,541 


23,568,312 
155,146 


8,403,788 
29,074,172 





$3,617,518,287 


The total Federal Security Agency 
budget for the fiscal year 1950 was 
$1,433,247,946. The US. Office of 
Education budget was $34,969,194. 


NEED FOR CONSOLIDATION 

There is real need for a consolida- 
tion of the educational activities that 
touch directly the operation of the 
community schools. Such federal pro- 
grams should find expression through 
the United States Office of Education, 
in order that they may be handled 
more comprehendingly, more relatedly, 
more efficiently, and often at less ex- 
pense to the taxpayer. This point 
should be more clearly recognized by 
Congress when it lodges educational 
responsibilities with the federal execu- 
tive. 

Concurrently with the lodging of 
wider responsibilities with the USS. 
O.E., the Office would have to be some- 
what enlarged in its budget and per- 


*Federal Educational Activities and Edu- 
cational Issues Before Congress, Committee 
on Education and Labor, 82d Congress 
2:18, 1951. On this and related subjects, 
see also Allen, Hollis P.: The Federal Gov- 
ernment and Education, New York City, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1950. 
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sonnel. Particularly does it need to 
review its relationships with the 48 
state departments of education. Even 
though it is conceded that the U.S.O.E. 
should always be a small agency, it 
must be recognized that it is physical- 
ly impossible for a small force of men 
and women in Washington to make 
good determinations on a national scale 
with respect to educational projects 
and programs throughout the nation. 
The US.O.E. should make far greater 
use, in a cooperative relationship, of 
the several state departments of edu- 
cation, which are for the most part 
willing and even eager to help and 
have, after all, the constitutional re- 
sponsibility. 


RISE TO MEET RESPONSIBILITY 

It can be argued, as it has been 
argued in the past, that the state de- 
partments are not equal in quality and 
strength, that some of them would 
carry the responsibility well and others 
would do it badly. This is somewhat 
beside the question, since in a coopera- 
tive relationship the federal branch 
would not be absolutely bound to act 
upon the recommendation of the state 
government, but even the weakest of 
the state education departments would 
be likely to rise quickly to meet such 
responsibility once it -was entrusted 
to the department. 

It is, however, worth observing that 
there has been an extraordinary rise 
in the professional level of operations 
among state depaitments of education 
during the past few years. These de- 
partments once largely found their 
motivation in politics and their per- 
sonnel in party patronage, and in a 
few instances still do. But such state 
departments of education are today 
the exception and not the rule. The 
recent trend in the professionalization 
of the chief state school- authority, 
from top officer to clerk, is one of the 
most heartening phenomena of con- 
temporary education. It should not 
be disregarded when an enlargement 
of the functions of the U.S.O.E. is 
contemplated. But the possibilities of 
cooperation between the state and fed- 
eral educational agencies are as yet 
unmeasured. 

Crises in administration, particular- 
ly in war time, arise almost weekly. In 
the administration of critical materials, 
the U.S. Office of Education, in order 
to fulfill its allocation responsibilities, 
required a great augmentation of its 
personnel and attempted to deal with 
the problem from Washington. The 


matter could have been administered 
more wisely, more swiftly, and more 
responsibly by an appropriate delega- 
tion of functions to the state depart- 
ments of education. : 

Throughout the United States, pub- 
lic education has for the most part 
been separated in its control and ad- 
ministration from the civil govern- 
ment, and it has prospered by this 
separation. In most communities the 
board of education has, no direct 
connection with the village or city 
council or any other form of local 
government. The states, in increasing 
numbers, have adopted the plan of 
separating the educational part of the 
government from the civil part by a 
clear line of distinction. 

This tendency, carried to its natural 
conclusion, suggests the same sort of 
thing in the federal government. A 
bill is now before Congress to create 
a national board of education to be 
appointed by the President. It would 
be the board of control over the US. 
Office of Education with power to 
appoint the commissioner. This pro- 
posal should have the wholehearted 
support of all citizens who appreciate 
the importance of the American tradi- 
tion of nonpartisan educational control 
and who would safeguard the impar- 
tial character of the Office of Educa- 
tion. 


EDUCATORS FRIENDLY 

Educators are friendly toward the 
US. Office of Education. The staff 
of the office is composed of school and 
college men who understand the prob- 
lems of the field. There is no want 
there of personal competence; many 
indeed are gifted. Individually they 
are regarded as “buddies” by educators 
throughout the country. Collectively 
their work is perceived as giving a 
forward impulse to education at all 
levels and in all parts of the United 
States. 

Criticism, sometimes well founded, 
is voiced about the operations of the 
Office, but rarely is it personal. More 
often is it directed upon the tendency 
to do in Washington what can be done 
better in the states or upon the failure 
of Congress to consign all federal rela- 
tions with the state-local school sys- 
tems to the Office of Education or, in 
recent years, upon the retention of the 
Office of Education within the regular 
administrative framework of the fed- 
eral executive. It is to these impor- 
tant problems that fresh attention 
should now be addressed. 
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Fig. 1—Length of Service of School Superintendents in 
Five Midwestern States *Grouped by Number of teachers 
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PPROXIMATELY 20 per cent of 

the 5767 superintendents in 12 
midwestern states' are new to their 
posts each fall. This changing of super- 
intendents of every fifth school system 
every year threatens the proper devel- 
opment of thousands of educational 
programs. 

The orientation of administrators 
to the responsibilities of their newly 
accepted jobs and to the character- 
istics of their communities is itself a 
major educational problem. The bur- 
den of in-service education imposed 
by this high turnover is too heavy to 
be carried by the existing staffs of such 
agencies as state departments of edu- 
cation. 

High Turnover in Small Districts. 
In the five states of Illinois, Kansas, 
Michigan, Missouri and Nebraska, one- 
fifth of the superintendents have been 
in their present positions for but one 
year; about half have been employed 
in present positions for three years or 
less, and only 26 per cent for more 
than six years. The effects of such 
rapid turnover in positions of leader- 
ship in our schools must be devastat- 
ing. Society cannot expect to attract 
the ablest leaders to situations exacting 
so much training and professional com- 
petency and providing so little security. 


PROFESSIONAL GYPSY 


The chance of the aspirant to the 
superintendency’s becoming a_profes- 
sional gypsy gives rise to serious 
doubts in the minds of those consid- 
ering educational administration as a 
career. School boards should recognize 
that often there is a better solution to 
school problems than replacing admin- 
istrators. 

As figure 1 indicates, the small dis- 


*Tllinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, Wisconsin. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS on the move 


typify the hazards of school administration; 


medium-size districts offer greatest security 


trict employing fewer than 11 teachers 
is particularly hazardous insofar as 
tenure of office in the superintendency 
is concerned. Nearly one-third of the 
superintendents of five states in dis- 
tricts with fewer than six teachers were 
serving in their positions for the first 
year, while two-thirds of the super- 
intendents in districts of this size had 
served as superintendents of their dis- 
tricts less than three years. The tenure 
of superintendents in districts with 
from six to 20 teachers was only 
slightly longer, 50 per cent having 
been on the job less than three years. 
In districts that are employing between 
41 and 200 teachers, 46 per cent of 
the superintendents were assured of at 
least six years’ tenure of office. 


IMPROVING QUALIFICATIONS 

These and other figures used in this 
article are drawn from data compiled 
largely from state educational direc- 
tories by the research staff of the Mid- 
west Administration Center in its in- 
vestigation of conditions affecting edu- 
cational administration in the states 
served by the University of Chicago. 
Under the direction of Francis S. 
Chase, the Cooperative Program in the 
Midwest is focused on improving both 
the qualifications of administrators and 
the conditions under which they work. 
The particular problems to receive em- 
phasis are determined on the basis of 
investigation and through consultation 
with superintendents and other educa- 
tional leaders in the area served. Inter- 
pretations of the data provide clues 
for the preparation of administrators, 
the services needed by administra- 
tors, and the organization of adminis- 
trative units. 

The job of selecting a superintend- 
ent of schools is primarily that of the 
board of education. On its selection 
depends much of the direction and 
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leadership the school system will enjoy 
in the years ahead. School boards in 
the Midwest were faced with the tre- 
mendous task of choosing 1159 super- 
intendents in the year 1949-50. A year 
later, approximately the same number 
were employed again, making a turn- 
over of 40 per cent in two years. 

No Yardstick for Selection. Another 
study of the University of Chicago 
Center reveals that two-thirds of more 
than 600 boards responding have no 
specific standards or criteria set up in 
advance to serve as a yardstick in the 
selection of superintendents. The only 
interviews held by many school boards 
with candidates for the superintend- 
ency are those held with individual 
members of the board. The réle of 
the university and college placement 
agencies is one of growing importance 
in the selection process, placing a 
heavy responsibility on these agencies. 
In some states the state department 
of education assumes a very active 
role in the placement of superintend- 
ents. 

Larger Districts Buy Experience. 
Larger school systems put a premium 
upon an applicant's experience as su- 
perintendent. In a few of the states 
studied, men from a school of Class C 
size find it difficult to move into com- 
munities with Class A or B schools. 
Consequently, superintendents fre- 
quently shift from post to post without 
much improvement in position, as 
judged on the basis of the number of 
teachers employed. 

A sample of districts with 10 or 
more teachers shows that 375 boards 
out of 652 filled vacancies with men 
already in the position of superintend- 
ent. In districts with fewer than 20 
teachers, however, entrants exceeded 
transfers both in 1949-50 and in 1950- 
51. “Entrants” refers to those super- 
intendents new to their particular jobs 


and not employed as superintendents 
in the state the previous year. “Trans- 
fers” refers to those who moved from 
one superintendency in a state to an- 
other in a particular year. Figure on 
the next page points out that the per- 
centage of entrants in systems employ- 
ing fewer than 20 teachers was 
considerably higher in 1949-50 and in 
1950-51 than the percentage of trans- 
fers. 

From Pillar to Post. Among the 
5800 midwest superintendents, only 
23 made intrastate transfers to sys- 
tems calling for supervisory responsi- 
bilities of 23 or more additiona’ teach- 
ers in 1950-51. Of a group of 355 
superintendents who changed jobs in 
1950-51 in the 12 states: 

6 per cent moved to districts 
employing at least 23 more 
teachers 
per cent moved to districts 
employing from eight to 22 
more teachers 
per cent were employed in 
districts with from three to 
seven additional teachers 
per cent were engaged by 
districts having from two 
more teachers to two fewer 
teachers 
per cent accepted positions 
in districts employing from 
three to seven fewer teachers 
per cent were employed in 
districts employing at least 
eight fewer teachers 

The difficulty of making professional 
advancement in the superintendency 
is evident. 


LITTLE CHANGE 

In one respect, at least, the super- 
intendency appears to have changed 
lictle in the past decade. A comparison 
of 1940-41 state education directories 
in seven states” with those of 1950-51 
showed little change in the percentage 
of superintendents replaced, 17 per 
cent being replaced in 1940 as com- 
pared to 19 per cent in 1950-51. A 
positive aspect of this 10 year period 
is forecast by the 60 per cent decline 
in the number of districts employing 
fewer than 11 teachers. This decline 
should lead to more favorable situa- 
tions surrounding the superintendency, 
since larger districts provide longer 
tenure. The place of greatest security 
for school administrators is in districts 


*Towa, Kansas, Michigan, Missouri, Ohio, 


South Dakota, Wisconsin. 
employing from 41 to 200 teachers 
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Fig. 2—Percentage of Entrants and Transfers of Public School 
Superintendents in 12 Midwestern States’ by Size of 
District 1949-50*, 1950-51 
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and of least security in those districts 
employing fewer than 10 teachers. 

This examination of the Midwest 
superintendency in terms of entrants, 
transfers and tenure offers a point of 
departure for professional and lay lead- 
ers, who should be concerned with the 
improvement of education. Highlights 
of the foregoing data and their im- 
plications for problems in educational 
administration are as follows: 

l. These facts are symptoms of edu- 
cational ills, reflecting not so much 
upon the superintendency itself as 
upon the ineffective pattern of district 
organization in the Midwest. This re- 
gion maintains 50,000 of the nation’s 
80,000 school districts. Few educational 
gains result from the cyclical move- 
ment of superintendents to systems 
of the same size or slightly smaller. 

2. Only slightly more than 1.5 per 
cent of the superintendents in five 
Midwest states* are employed in sys- 
tems with 200 or more teachers. Nine- 
tenths of the superintendents of 
schools in the Midwest are employed 
in systems with fewer than 41 teachers. 
It is therefore unrealistic for graduate 
programs preparing school administra 
tors to place major emphasis on ad 
ministrative practices in urban and 
metropolitan systems. 

3. Superintendents have been for 
some time professionally committed to 
active programs of in-service education 
for teachers. But in-service education 
for administrators themselves is just 





"Illinois, Kansas, Michigan, Missouri, 
Nebraska 
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as important. Many administrators 
have not been able to bridge the gap 
between their earlier collegiate prep- 
aration in school administration and 
the best modern practices. They de- 
serve the best consultation from re- 
sponsible educational agencies in their 
own professional development. The 
colleges, the universities, and the state 
departments of education should re- 
examine the extent to which they are 
furnishing even the minimum educa- 
tional services to ‘meet these needs. 

4. While in a free society there 
should be a reservoir of qualified per- 
sonnel in all fields, training institutions 
and school administrators should take 
greater responsibility both for select- 
ing and for screening prospective can- 
didates for administrative positions. In 
1950-51, for example, licenses were 
issued, in three states, to three times 
as many administrators as there were 
jobs available. In at least one state, 
!2 times as many administrators’ li- 
censes are issued as administrative jobs 
open each year. 

Staff members of graduate schools 
should recognize that che employing 
officials in larger school systems expect 
those applying for administrative posi- 
tions not only to have superior train- 
ing but also to have both teaching and 
administrative experience. Those who 
counsel prospective school administra- 
tors should apprise them of these facts. 
Local boards of education should have 
more assurance that those certified for 
administrative posts are capable lead- 
ers. The job of selection by the lay 


board will then become less difficult as 
a highly competent, select group of 
personnel is available for its con- 
sideration. 

5. The uncertainty of tenure and 
the lack of security in educational ad- 
ministration probably rob the profes- 
sion of many able candidates who 
might become strong leaders. Chang- 
ing from place to place, uprooting 
family friendships, selling his property, 
the superintendent is often forced to 
cope with a new set of problems even 
before he has become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with those in the community 
from which he moves. Boards should 
seek to select superintendents very 
carefully and then to provide condi- 
tions that give a reasonable amount of 
security and assure the development of 
effective planning in terms of a long- 
range educational program. Too many 
boards expect applicants te come to 
them instead of seeking out the best 
talent available. 

6. All Midwestern states. requiring 
the master’s degree for certification 
should enter into a reciprocity agree- 
ment whereby qualified administrators 
can practice in any of these states. 
To promote only local talent and not 
allow free interchange of qualified 
leadership among states is education- 
ally intolerable. The profession needs 
its best talent regardless of where it is 
trained or where the certification is 
initiated. 

Once the administrator is on the 
job, he should be given every encour- 
agement and help in continuing his 
professional growth. Agencies that pro- 
vide leadership to administrators 
should consider replacing the large 
conference with other in-service train- 
ing devices which enable small groups 
of professional men to study common 
problems. The large conference pro- 
vides for much listening but little ac- 
tive planning and sharing together. 
More frequent meetings of adminis- 
trators with lay leaders and their in- 
volvement in the understanding and 
acceptance of responsibility for com- 
munity education are also in order. 

The facts on what's happening to 
the superintendency in the Midwest 
speak for themselves. They offer cues 
to agencies preparing school admin- 
istrators, to state leaders in education, 
to laymen who may wish to take a 
realistic look at how schools can be 
improved, and especially to schoolmen 
themselves. School administrators can 
ill afford to be so busy as to sidestep 
responsibility for self-improvement. 
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CHALK DUST 


JANUARY 
DURING THE LAST YEAR, many of the shining 
escutcheons of school executives have been slightly 
tarnished because of such things as inability to forecast 
the increased birth rate or to build up stock piles of 
steel. It may be possible to allay this unfortunate de- 
cline in public confidence by boldly adopting a new 
coat of arms for 1952, as school superintendents go 
forth to battle. 

This suggested coat of arms should be made of rein- 
forced concrete, thus saving strategic materials. 

Description: Quarterly argent and vert. The first 
quarter portrays Mrs. Balter, couchant, who has tem- 

porarily fallen on 

her face after im- 
bibing too freely 


of P.T.A. sand- 
wiches. She is still 
dangerous, how- 


ever! The second 
quarter shows a 
television set 
which has double 
significance: (1) 
It reveals the loca- 
tion of little 
Johnny since the 
last report card 
was issued; (2) 
the detail on the 
TV screen is a 
representation of the school administrator and the 
school board selecting a site for a new building. The 
third quarter pictures an ancient duplicator on a sit- 
down strike against a public relations program; the 
fourth quarter shows two ball point pens weeping, 
one in the clouds and the other in the sea, all proper. 

The bust is that of Ichabod the First (the common 
ancestor) rising triumphant over his enemies. The 
legend is from Horace: “Sapere aude! Incipe!” which is 
roughly translated, “Get hep! Start cooking!” 
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ALICE IN WONDERLAND 
XVi—The Money Men 

ALICE WAS almost asphyxiated by the motley parade. 
First came a band blaring a medley of old-fashioned 
patriotic tunes, then a corps of bass drummers using 
their drums as alms baskets to collect nickels and dimes 
from the crowd. The drummers were followed by a 
heterogeneous bevy of stenographers busily signing ap- 
peals for funds and, finally, in all his glory, came the 
Gryphon astride several horses all going in different 
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directions. The Gryphon, smacking his buzzard-like 
jaws, twirled a banner, one side of which read: “Protect 
the Kiddies” and the other: “Destroy the Schools.” 

“What is it all about?” asked Alice wonderingly. 
“That is a Gryphon,” said the Mad Hatter. “He is chair- 
man of the Society to Suppress the Schools and is con- 
ducting a campaign to replace modern schools with 
logs manufactured by the Mark Hopkins Log Company.” 

“But the Mark Hopkins Log Company is no longer in 
business,” said Alice. 

“Hush,” answered the Mad Hatter, “neither is the 
Gryphon—only monkey business.” 

But it was too late. The Gryphon had heard the re- 
mark, and he turned on Alice with an angry scowl. As 
quick as any seasick chameleon, he changed his color 
from pinkish red to red, white and blue. 

“Little Girl,” said the Gryphon uglily, “do you know 
the schools are subversive? Do you realize that only 
a few of them still use the McGuffey readers? Have 
you heard some of them are progressive?” 

The well meaning bystanders cheered. “Send out an 
appeal!” said the Gryphon, beside himself with zeal. 
“Take up a collection! Pass the hat!” The music ceased 
while his henchmen went through the crowd's pockets. 

“My friends,” said the Gryphon, extracting a handy 
soapbox from his pocket, “the schools are subversive. I 
weep for the children.” Here he paused to kick a few 
curious youngsters off the podium. “I weep for the par- 
ents.” He paused again to shake down a few confused 
patriots. “I weep for civilization.” Wherewith he be- 
gan to sort out several sizes of tears, which he threw at 
the gathering. Quickly he turned to his collectors. 
“Raise the ante,” he said, sotto voce. “From now on we 
will charge 10 cents a weep. Strike up the band.” 
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Once again the parade got under way. “Wait a mo- 
ment, Mr. Gryphon,” said Alice. “Why do you weep?” 

“There's money in them thar weeps,” said the 
Gryphon, winking slyly as he playfully threw a bomb 
at the nearest schoolhouse. 

As the cry of fire went up from the crowd, the 
Gryphon rode off, humming under his breath: 

“Won't you quickly send some money?” said the 

con-man to a snail. 

“The F.BI. is after me; they're treading on my 

tail. 

“See how eagerly the lobsters and the innocents 

advance; 

“They are really ripe for plucking—won't you come 

and join the dance?” 

As the final strains died away in the distance, the 
people in the crowd eyed one another disconsolately and 
looked more confused than ever. “He doesn’t even give 
them a run for their money,” said Alice thoughtfully. 
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WICE a semester at our senior 

high school there is a cessation of 
all the usual activities—a 40 minute 
pause in the daily 


every student in the school listens to 


routine—while 


and questions representative speakers 
from the various vocations. Boys and 
girls are encouraged to take stock of 
their abilities and of the opportunities 
that lie ahead in the fields of their in- 
terests. Careers Days have proved 
invaluable as a way of helping students 
solve the biggest problem that con- 
fronts them—namely, the right choice 
of a vocation. 

The placement office is in charge of 
Careers Day; students also participate 
in the planning. Back in the depres- 
sion days of 1938, when the placement 
office was little more than a list of 
names of students wanting work and 
of telephone numbers of employers 
and when only an employers’ market 
existed, the head of our placement 
office helped students by preparing 
them for interviews, to the 
extent of lending clothing. Out of 
this was born naturally a “how to get 
a job clinic.” 


even 


This passed through 
the various stages of a homeroom or 
class activity to senior vocational talks 
and now in its maturity reaches every 
student in the school in a completely 
organized all-school function four 
times From 12 20 
speakers address groups ranging from 
30 to an auditorium full on a single 
occasion. 


each year. to 


Speakers—often distinguished ones 
—are obtained through newspaper 
publicity, the recommendation — of 
teachers and students, the speakers’ 
bureaus of local colleges, and other 
schools with which we have reciprocal 
relations, or they may be our graduates, 
parents of students, or 


our present 
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Bring community resources to the 


GUIDANCE PROGRAM 


MARTIN W. ESSEX and STAFF 


Lakewood Public Schools 
Lakewood, Ohio 


‘members of community service clubs, 
city professional organizations, or the 
chamber of commerce. 

Since the purpose is to give the 
most up-to-date and thoroughly real- 
istic firsthand information about 
careers, the speakers must have had 
successful experience in their line and 
must be able to present the subject 
convincingly. A definite set of sug- 
gestions is mailed to the speaker some 
days in advance. It indicates the spe- 
cial points he is asked to consider, 
such as the status of the vocation, a 
description of it, the requirements for 
it, the rewards, and how to get a toe- 
hold in it. All speakers graciously 
give their time without pay. 


STUDENT PARTICIPATION 

There have been two plans for the 
student's choice of the program. He 
indicates at the beginning of the year 
his general interest for the four meet- 
ings ahead, or, as recently tried, selects 
from a “prepared menu” his speaker 
for each occasion. 

There is a teacher chairman and a 
student chairman for each meeting. 
The latter is usually selected from 
those who have taken public speaking. 
This student is host or hostess as well 
as chairman. He contacts the teacher 
chairman before the meeting. He tele- 
phones the speaker or sometimes calls 
at his office. He meets him at a 
designated place the morning of the 
program; conducts him around the 
building if time allows; presents him 
to the teacher chairman and to the 
principal; presides during the talk, 
having prepared a two-minute intro- 
duction of the speaker; conducts a 
question period; adjourns the meeting 
with finesse; escorts the speaker until 
he leaves the building or joins the 
faculty as the school’s guest at 
luncheon; writes him a note of thanks, 
and makes a general report back to the 
placement office. 


Believing even an informed speaker 
and a gracious chairman to be more 
effective in a conducive atmosphere, 
a student decoration committee, by 
means of beautiful flower arrange- 
ments throughout the building, creates 
an atmosphere of cordiality and re- 
laxed enlightenment. The Hi-Y boys, 
by a little auxiliary janitorial service, 
see that chairs and other facilities are 
available when needed. The library 
provides appropriate exhibits. 

Some of the talks, especially to the 
larger groups, are in the nature of 
orientation or general advice about the 
choice of a career. But by far the 
larger number of speakers represent 
specific vocations and sometimes small 
vnits of a general field of work. 
Engineering meetings have included 
speakers on chemical, metallurgical, 
hydraulic, ceramic, electrical and 
mech:anical engineering, and air con- 
ditioning. Occasionally talks are ad- 
dressed definitely to a feminine audi- 
ence, with speakers on law for women, 
women in medicine, and positions for 
women in aviation. During a period of 
years scores of vocations are considered 
—we might almost say all from ac- 
countant to zoologist—but the major 
ones are repeated so that a student is 
fairly certain to hear a discussion in his 
fields of interest on one or more of 
the 12 Careers Days that are offered 
him during his three years in senior 
high school. 

This is a picture of a Careers Day 
in a relatively large high school able 
to draw for speakers on the resources 
of a large metropolitan area. How- 
ever, an outstanding member of a pro- 
fession in any community is honored 
to advise boys and girls about the 
opportunities in his field. A complete 
community program for our youth 
needs the advantage of all appropriate 
community resources. The school is 
an agency to organize these resources 
for the benefit of its students. 
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SELF-CONTAINED classroom 


It looks like home, and why shouldn't it? In an informal atmosphere youngsters 
find this comfortable corner of their classroom truly a "living room." A class- 
room like this fits the interests of the individual and the group. Here a 
child can curl up in his favorite position to read or a committee group gets 
into a comfortable huddle as it tackles a problem. All of the photographs in 
the following 16 pages were taken in the elementary schools of Dearborn, Mich. 





PHILOSOPHY OF S-C CLASSROOM 











This is the youngsters’ home. For six hours of each 
school day they live here, learning to use the funda- 
mental academic skills and learning to work and play 


DUCATIONAL trends don't just 
happen. Their causation is, at 
the same time, often difficult to trace. 
Significant changes in education de- 
velop out of the fundamental cultural 
matrix of a society. Changes result 
from serious dislocations within this 
matrix. Catastrophic events such as the 
discovery of the new source of power 
to be obtained by splitting thé atom, 
significant research findings about the 
human organism and society, and the 
gradual positive improvement or de- 
terioration of a culture all play their 
parts 
Out of World War l, or at 
definable 
such as citizenship education, 


least 
trends 
health 
education, curriculum and a 
more liberal form of elementary edu- 


following it, came 


studies, 


cation. The Great Depression of the 
Thirties was followed by a number of 
state curriculum studies, a tendency to 
question and restructure the secondary 
school curriculum, an emphasis on de- 
mocratization of school attendance— 
the education of all of the children— 
an emphasis on realism in education, 
and the community school concept. 

It is yet too early to see clearly the 
pattern of educational change ensuing 
from World War IL But 
work make it possible to define one 
interesting trend 

Education has been influenced by 


forces at 


the the national 
the general feeling of well-being that 


pervades American living, the greater 


increase in income, 


appreciation of children, the impact of 
an increased percentage of parents who 
care for their children in the various 
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— me Sow Vinge 


senses of the word, the increased ap- 
preciation of mental health, the recent 
findings in human growth and devel- 
opment, and the vast increase in school 
plant planning and building. These 
factors seem to have brought about 
considerable increase in classrooms that 
are quite self-contained in operation. 

What is a self-contained classroom? 
Certainly not the common pattern that 
exists today. In college the student 
says, “I took psychology from Jones.” 
The center of interest here is the sub- 
ject, psychology. The secondary school 


with others while developing their own individual 
tastes and abilities. 
the low, rambling ranch houses of the neighborhood. 


It is a friendly building like 


student reporting to his parents at the 
end of the first day or week says, “I'm 
carrying five subjects and taking phys- 
ical education.” 

Seven-year-old Mary, however, burst- 
ing in from her first day in second 
grade, says, “Mama, I've got Miss 
White this year. Isn't that wonderful?” 
Herein lies the genesis of the self- 
contained classroom idea. It is an old 
idea, and its new development is in its 
infancy. It is to a certain extent a 
summation of research, but it is to a 
greater extent a projection of certain 


A NATURAL PATTERN 
for 
child growth and learning 


G. ROBERT KOOPMAN 
Associate State Superintendent* 
Department of Public Instruction, Lansing, Mich. 


*Mr. Koopman is now in Germany, serving as chief of the Education 
and Cultural Relations Division in the office of the U.S. High 


He has bees granted a leave of 


Commissioner. 
absence from his Michigan State Depart- 


ment position for the remainder of the official year. 
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Several interest groups and individual activities can 
be underway at the same time. The radiant heated 
floor allows full use of all parts of the room. Soft, even 


values and principles fundamental to 
social life and learning. 

That idea, when examined and trans- 
lated into guiding principles of action, 
becomes the self-contained classroom 
policy. If the idea is sound, it is ap- 
plicable to all school systems. The 
nursery school, the kindergarten, and 
the first 10 grades can best be organ- 
ized according to the self-contained 
policy. Upper secondary education and 
college education could well utilize the 
same principles to give organization 
and integration to their learning pro- 
grams insofar as these programs consist 
of general education. Specialized voca- 
tional and professional education will 
probably continue to utilize special 
courses or block schedules. 
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What is the essential nature of the 
self-contained classroom? Let us build 
up the concept a little further. 


ESSENTIAL CHARACTERISTICS 

The mention of some of the essen- 
tial characteristics of the self-contained 
classroom may tend to clarify the 
philosophical basis for it: 

1. The broadly prepared teacher, 
intrinsically interested in children, is 
all important. The teacher educated 
in terms of one major and two minors 
will not suffice. In addition to breadth 
of training in subject matter, the 
teacher needs to be equipped with the 
practical skills of group work, of ob- 
servational technic, of community rela- 
tions, of case study technic, of teacher- 
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light, as well as the spaciousness, permits adapting 
the room to the pupils’ needs. Equipment and furniture 
are easily moved to fit the demands of the activities. 


pupil planning, and of individual guid- 
ance. 

2. The room will operate on an all- 
day block schedule. Instructional ac- 
tivities will be tailor-made. Through 
knowledge of the individual and the 
cooperative process of teacher-pupil- 
parent planning, the teacher and group 
will develop a series of meaningful, 
sequential learning activities without 
the help of detailed courses of study 
and syllabi or of textbooks used as 
outlines of instruction. 

3. The teacher will, stay with the 
same group of children all 
after week, for a period of a year or 
preferably several years. No platoon 
or special class schedules will exist. 
Special consultants will be used to 
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aid the teacher and the group to master 
cooperatively new sets of skills and 


processes. Such consultant services will 
be on call, and the consultants will 
aim primarily at increasing the compe- 
tencies of the teacher in the self- 
contained classroom. The group will 
not be constrained by any all-school 
schedules and transportation schedules. 

4. To implement the learning of 
the group, the classroom will be a large 
(rectangular type) room containing at 
least 1200 square feet of floor space. 
It will have its own ingress and egress 
to an outdoor. classroom and to the 
common playground of the school. 
This room will include its own toilet 
facilities and wardrobe spaces, and its 
own unstandardized, flexible equip- 
ment. The equipment will be movable, 
except for the sink, and in addition to 
being movable will be diversified in 
nature so that no institutional attitudes 
will be created in the child. 

5. The room group, while repre- 
senting an essential whole, will partici- 
pate in, contribute to, and draw upon 
the greater wholes, namely, the school, 
the school system, and the community. 
Inter-room cooperation, all-school proj- 
ects, and community projects should 
and will develop. For instance, two 
rooms might sing together, thus aug- 
menting teacher resources, or small 
groups from several rooms might de- 
velop around interests common to the 
group members but nontypical for oth- 
ers. Consultants and community re- 
source people would then be called in 
to help. All such activities would grow 
out of self-contained classroom plan- 
ning rather than out of the all-school 


type of planning. 


ROLE OF ADMINISTRATION 


The administration of the school in 
which the room is located and of the 
school system will be essentially imple- 
mentary to the many self-contained 
These dynamic _ social 
groupings will automatically make 
many demands upon administrative 
facilities. Principals will be asked to 
clear problems of policy. Supplies, 
books and specialized audio-visual sup- 
plies and equipment will be needed 
on fairly short notice. 

Issues in the field of basic instruc- 
tional policy will be defined through 
the activities of room groups and these 
will demand reconciliation on some 
occasions. The administration also will 
be asked to protect the room group 


classrooms 
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from intrusions in the form of too 
many all-school activities, bell systems, 
community drives, and of “eager beav- 
ers” of the community who think that 
they know best what children ought 
to be doing. 


HOW DEFINE IT? 

Briefly, a self-contained classroom 
refers to an educational situation in 
which a small group of from 15 to 20 
children works all day every day for 
one or more years with one teacher.* 

This teacher is responsible for co- 
planning, co-executing and co-evaluat- 
ing all of the learning program of that 
group in cooperation with such extra- 
mural specialists as may be needed as 
the activity program of the group de- 
velops. When helping teachers come 
in, they assist in the planning-execut- 
ing-evaluating activities but do not 
assume the principal réle of teacher. 
Since the self-contained classroom must 
embrace nearly all activities except 
extramural excursions, it must be com- 
modious, spacious (1200 square feet 
as a minimum), and flexible (rectan- 
gular) in design. To increase flexi- 
bility it must have an outdoor counter- 
part connected by a doorway. It must 
include all of the equipment, supplies 
and resources frequently used. 

This classroom must be protected 
from administrative interference in the 
form of bell signals, course of study, 
testing program, and all-school sched- 
ules, although the school as a unit 
may agree on philosophy goals and all- 
school procedures and will work out 
inter-room or all-school projects from 
time to time. It must have its own 
sinks, toilet and wardrobe facilities. 
Rooms should be made acoustically 
comfortable so that all sorts of activi- 
ties may be carried out. The room 
should be serviced by all necessary 
types of resource people, such as gen- 
eral, special consultants, principals. 


OBVIOUS IMPLICATIONS 

No doubt many implications of the 
self-contained classroom movement are 
not readily discernible at the present 
time. A few, however, are obvious 
and should be mentioned. 


*The author is describing an ideal class- 
room enrollment. He does not imply that 
the philosophy and procedures of the self- 
contained classroom cannot operate with 
larger groups. Subsequent articles in this 
portfolio reveal that in actual practices in 
Dearborn the principles of the same self- 
contained classroom also operate advan- 
tageously with larger groups.—A.H.R. 


1. Teacher education. Should the 
self-contained classroom trend con- 
tinue, it will mean that preservice 
teacher education should be radically 
revised. To some extent this would 
be a return to some earlier practices. 
For instance, a general teacher's cer- 
tificate of broad validity will be needed. 
Both certification codes and teacher 
education programs would be based 
upon a general curriculum for all 
teachers of general education. In addi- 
tion, it will be necessary to identify 
the most important skills that a teacher 
will need. The kind of teacher educa- 
tion that merely brings subject-matter 
background and the general knowledge 
of psychology together will not stand 
the test, since specific skills will be 
required. 

More important than preservice edu- 
cation will be in-service education. 
Such education should broaden the 
scope of the knowledge and apprecia- 
tions held by teachers in the various 
fields of human endeavor. Too, it 
should deal with a specific set of meth- 
ods, such as teacher-pupil planning, 
observing and organizing data on chil- 
dren’s behavior, guiding children 
wisely, using community resources, and 
cooperating with families and com- 
munity agencies. There is no reason 
why such in-service education could 
not be extremely pragmatic and be 
based largely upon the principle of 
learning on the job under the helpful 
guidance of staff consultants who them- 
selves have gained educational per- 
spective and a rich set of skills. 

2. Planning school plants and school 
equipment. Acceptance of the self- 
contained classroom principle will un- 
doubtedly revolutionize the planning 
of new school plants and influence the 
remodeling of existing structures. De- 
centralizing the school plant, building 
and buying appropriate equipment, 
making the school plant small enough 
so that self-contained classrooms may 
escape all-school regimentation, plan- 
ning for adequate lighting, power and 
plumbing facilities, planning and 
building outdoor classrooms, making 
classrooms into small living rooms 
rather than standard replicas of a 
model classroom, all indicate ways in 
which this new concept will influence 
the school plant field. 

Planning by teachers and parents 
will be needed much more than pre- 
viously. In the past there really has 
been little reason for the participation 
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of many different kinds of people in 
the planning of a school building. The 
new concept will provide a reason 
for participation. Mothers, for in- 
stance, feel that they know something 
about living rooms but do not feel 
that they know much about institu- 
tional life. 

3. Community relations. Under a 
community school concept the teacher 
will be essentially an administrator 
insofar as school-community relation- 
ships are concerned. He will make his 
own schedules and his own curriculum 
plans and will decide what materials 
best fit his purpose. The teacher and 
the group of parents attached to a 
given self-contained classroom will de- 
cide what community resources should 
be used, when they should be used, 
and how children should contact them. 
Parents who help plan and execute 
learning activities will not be con- 
fused about the purposes of educa- 
tion, the way in which objectives are 
reached, and the problems teachers 
have in handling groups of children. 

4. Curriculum and method. The 
graded school system was and is es- 
sentially an authoritarian, regimented, 
supervised system. In the typical 
graded school system, everything fits 
together. Many control ideas dovetail. 
Supervisors, adopted textbooks, pre- 
scribed methods of teaching, and 
courses of study that give in detail the 
scope and sequence of many activities 
are common. 

The self-contained classroom trend 
places curriculum and method in an 
altogether different setting. The needs 
of the learners in a given classroom 
constitute the focal point. The pur- 
poses and scope of public education 
would always constitute a sort of a 
social contract between all elements 
within a community. But control of 
method, control of scope and sequence 
of learning activities through courses 
of study and syllabi would disappear. 
The teacher would need access to City- 
wide and schoolwide curriculum rec- 
ords, basic resource units, reports of 
classroom studies, and other such teach- 
ing aids. 

The process of curriculum develop- 
ment as expressed in teacher-pupil- 
parent planning will become the domi- 
nant process. The teacher's knowledge 
of children and of society will be fully 
tested in a classroom that seeks to 
match internal needs and external re- 
quirements. Individual differences must 
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Above: This quiet reading corner is for the serious reader or for 
pupils who want to study cooperatively. It becomes a scene of 
intense activity when committees get together. Below: Wall hung 
fixtures are adjustable to the heights and activities of the children. 
Pictured is a reversible chalkboard, tackboard and art easel. 
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be understood by the modern teacher. 
Organized knowledge and community 
realities will provide many of the 
learning resources. The need for stand- 
ardizing the teaching of reading or 
anything will disappear. Instead teach- 
ers will develop individual methods 
which are held together by internal 
consistency and the settled convictions 
of the experimental professional mind. 

5. Child development and mental 
health. With the graded school oriented 
to subject matter, attempts to bring 
about child study and the functional 
organization of pupil personnel have 
been quite fruitless. The continuing 
group staying under the general lead- 
ership of one teacher all day long for 
a period of years makes child study 
more efficient, desirable and likely. 

One failure of child study to date 
has been the fact that a teacher cannot 
come to know a family and a child 
well in a period of one year. Only 
through an acquaintanceship stretch- 
ing over several years, augmented by 
case study for the earlier years, by 
study of the family culture and ex- 
pectations, and by the knowledge of 
what has happened to older and 
younger siblings can the teacher hope 
to know the child. 

The organization of pupil personnel 
thus becomes as simple as_ possible. 
The children are simply divided up 
into groups of proportionate size for 
each teacher. The optimum group 
size should be from 15 to 20 since 
within that range it has been demon- 
strated that teachers can individualize 
instruction to a significant degree 

The principles of mental health and 
of human growth and development 
have not been applicable to the tradi- 
tional school. The self-contained class- 
room with its potentiality for giving 
security, understanding, help and guid- 
ance to the young learner represents a 
substitute instructional organization 
that should cure many of education’s 
present ills. 

6. General education. Common, in- 
tegrated and general education has 
taken place to some extent in the 
elementary school and in the junior 
high school. However, the use of spe- 
cial teachers and the use of daily pro- 
grams timed rather sharply have 
negated the basic values of general edu- 
cation even at these levels. The self- 
contained classroom represents the 
ideal setting for a program of general 
education tailored to individual needs. 
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COMMON OBJECTIONS 

A number of meaningful objections 
have been raised to the new trend. 

The first objection is generally 
phrased this way: “What happens if 
my child gets a bad teacher?” There 
certainly is something to this objec- 
tion, and the objection would be po- 
tent enough to stop the trend if it 
were not that it is balanced by specific 
positive values. 

In the first place, a teacher who is 
so bad that he cannot serve a child 
probably should not continue to teach 
unless he changes his ways. In the 
second place, there is a possibility that 
a particular maladjustment may exist 
between a given child and a given 
teacher that can be taken care of by 
a little shuffling of the room group 
loads. But it must be remembered that 
a teacher who finds that he must un- 
derstand a child can easily find ways of 
getting along with him, and more 
often than not he becomes intensely 
interested in the child whom he did 
not at first understand. The fact that 
teachers who work with the same 
group of children tend to become bet- 
ter teachers also offsets the objection 
somewhat, 

Another objection is that teachers 
are not at present educated broadly 
enough to serve in the self-contained 
classroom. Again this is based upon 
realistic data. In this case, however, 
we also have plenty of precedent. No 
new trend in education could get going 
if such an objection were allowed to 
decide policy. Furthermore, the cure 
is perfectly obvious. Powerful and care- 
fully directed programs of in-service 
education must be mounted no matter 
what future choices we make for edu- 
cation. Education must continue to 
improve. 

The third objection is that in cer- 
tain special fields of instruction, such 
as music, art, industrial arts, science 
and physical education, the special 
teacher can do better work than can 
the homeroom teachers. This thinking 
grew up within a framework that put 
a great appreciation on the control of 
specific information and __ technics. 
When the social objectives of educa- 
tion, such as growth, character and 
personality, enter the picture, when 
one seeks a well-rounded product from 
educational process, it becomes ap- 
parent that the special fields and the 
special teachers have failed in some 
respects. 


Special teachers tend to be perfec- 
tionists and in many cases never gain 
a contact with the learner. If, however, 
these special teachers can become in- 
terested in helping typical teachers to 
utilize the skills characteristic of the 
special field, it seems possible that a 
rich creative form of education geared 
to the needs of the learners could be 
developed. 

The fourth of the four common ob- 
jections to the trend is that the learner 
does not encounter enough individuals 
possessing a sufficient variety of special 
skills. As a matter of fact, in a 24 
hour day a young learner, moving at 
the high velocity at which a child 
moves, is bound to encounter many 
personalities. Even in a self-contained 
program the danger is that he will en- 
counter too many. He will encounter 
the principal. He will encounter the 
boys and girls on the playground. He 
will encounter the helping teachers 
who come in to help him and _ his 
teacher. He will encounter the parents 
of the other children. He will buy ma- 
terials from the grocery store, the 10 
cent store, and the drugstore. He will 
meet the special resource people 
brought in from the community. 

Undoubtedly, lack of wide variety 
of skills on the part of self-contained 
teachers will be a problem. Thus, a 
method that will cause homeroom 
teachers in self-contained classrooms to 
increase their skills will ultimately 
bring about richer education for all 
children than will a method that allows 
a teacher to go on teaching elementary 
grades for 20 years without learning to 
sing a note or without developing any 
appreciation for creative expression in 
any form. This is the calculated risk. 
Good in-service education and good 
consultant service should give the ad- 
vantage to this new trend. 

The self-contained classroom should 
be accepted or rejected on the basis of 
its promise to give people what they 
want in education. It seems to utilize 
everything that has been learned about 
human growth and development. It 
seems to promise a simple, efficient 
organizational principle. It seems to 
be feasible from a teacher point of 
view. Properly executed, the self-con- 
tained classroom would not be inex- 
pensive. It would, however, be a good 
social investment. Whether or not it 
will be bought, I predict, will depend 
more on its worth than its cost. The 
American people want good education. 
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be Miss Jones goes down the 
hallway and hears Tommy whis- 
per to his friend, “Gee, she’s a swell 
teacher,” Johnny is not thinking of just 
reading, writing or arithmetic. As a 
teacher, Miss Jones earned this coveted 
respect from Johnny not for her ability 
to teach the study skills but, perhaps, 
for some seemingly small but most im- 
portant understanding between her and 
Johnny. Developing this understand- 
ing is a natural step when both teacher 
and pupil are functioning in a self- 
contained classroom program. 

In the self-contained classroom sit- 
uation Miss Jones had been able to 
observe how Johnny, working with his 
friends, had formed some of his atti- 
tudes toward school work. As she 
worked alongside class committee 
groups she shared the confidences of 
the children and was able to help 
them to see Johnny understandingly. 

The teacher noted that Johnny's 
troubles with arithmetic and his ap- 
parent slowness in other fields were 
developing the feeling that Johnny 
expressed so innocently when he 
chanced to remark, “I’m not very 
smart, am I, Teacher?” This attitude 
of not being expected to know much 
was being conveniently accepted by 
the young boy. 

Because the self-contained plan gave 
Johnny's teacher several natural occa- 
sions to observe him outside of the 
classroom, she was prepared to answer 
him. Just that week while she and her 
group were working with the gym- 
nasium consultant, Johnny had turned 
to Miss Jones and called out, “Watch 
me, Miss Jones!” Remembering this 
incident, she was able to help Johnny 
recall how well he had handled the ball 
and how he could dribble. Johnny was 
fast to answer, “Oh, yeah, but that 
doesn’t count!” 

In the next few minutes of conver- 
sation Miss Jones was able to show 
Johnny other concrete examples of his 
own personal growth and helped him 
to see that he was actually learning. 


PROJECT TEACHING EASIER 

The needs and interests of the chil- 
dren have often been served through 
the technics of project teaching. Most 
teachers have recognized this method 
of involving the children in the plan- 
ning of their own work. The teacher 
of a self-contained classroom finds this 
method even more successful. The bell 
that rang out to announce that the 
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next 45 minutes was to be devoted to 
spelling is an item of past history. To- 
day the teacher can plan with her chil- 
dren those broad projects that result 
from their daily experiences, knowing 
that the all-day block will provide the 
much needed uninterrupted time. 

All of us recognize the need for 
proper balance among the different 
academic fields. Sufficient time must 
be spent on reading and other language 
activities. However, it is not necessary 
that teachers segment their day in an 
attempt to carry out the time allot- 
ments to the very minute. If 300 min- 
utes are to be spent on reading activi- 
ties in a week, this does not necessarily 
mean 60 minutes a day. The project 


The freedom of .the self-contained 
classroom made possible the several 
trips by the.group to observe near-by 
houses under construction. The free- 
dom from a rigid schedule permitted 
the children to invite a parent who 
was also a local builder to come to the 
classroom to help them understand the 
problem of building a store. 

Committees of “engineers,” “carpen- 
ters,” “painters,” and “interior decora- 
tors” were established to begin the 
actual construction. The continuity of 
their project was assured because the 
large sized room and movable furni- 
ture made it possible to set aside a 
convenient area for the store project. 
Working with the school librarian, 
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in which the children are interested 
might demand that the entire forenoon 
be spent in general reading activities. 
A teacher in a self-contained classroom 
feels free to adjust her day to permit 
larger amounts of time to be spent on 
one general academic area, knowing 
that she can balance the schedule later 
in the week. 

Third-grade children who became 
interested in operating a store found 
few barriers to their project because 
the self-contained classroom plan gave 
them the needed larger blocks of time. 
These children had ‘been with their 
teacher for several years, and because 
of this long association they were able 
to develop technics of working in 
large areas of learning. The store, in- 
stead of becoming solely a project of 
an arithmetic assignment, also became 
a project for social living and group 
work. 


the teacher and a committee of chil- 
dren selected those reading materials 
relating to homes and their construc- 
tion that could be brought to class. 

A quick telephone call to the central 
office brought, quickly, just the right 
visual aids needed in the proposed 
project. Details of ordering have been 
so simplified that children may have 
these aids when they need them. Daily 
logs were kept by the children; these 
were later rewritten into reading units 
describing their work plan. 

Freedom from the formerly rigid 
schedule for the art teacher made it 
possible for the group to have her 
services when needed and for the 
length of time desired. As soon as 
the project was begun, the homeroom 
teacher notified the art teacher that 
the class would be needing some of 
her time. The two teachers found time 
before or after school period to get 
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PRACTICE IN SELF-CONTAINED CLASSROOM 


Teacher directed activities function as a natural outgrowth of the 
friendly informal relationships encouraged by the flexibility of the 
room. Desks are brought into use as needed. They become tables for 
purposeful paper work, group as the occasion demands. Chairs are 
separate so that they can be arranged for story telling or for projects. 


together. Together they discussed the 
project. Together they checked up on 
the needed supplies and ordered them 
if they were not immediately on hand. 
Several children from the homeroom 
went with the art teacher to the central 
art depot of the school and were shown 
where the supplies were kept so that 
they might freely come to get the sup- 
plies when they were needed. 


SPECIAL TEACHER INVOLVED 

The art teacher planned her weekly 
schedule so that she could devote more 
of her time to this group. She worked 
with the homeroom teacher in plan- 
ning art lessons to develop the skills 
in color design and in mixing of paint. 
She helped guide the children and 
their teacher through all the necessary 


steps involving art for a successful 


project. 

When the store was completed, the 
school supplies formerly handled by 
the school office were taken over by 
the group. The pupils maintained their 
own bookkeeping and inventory system 
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and were responsible to the school 
secretary. 

All teachers of children, regardless 
of whether they have the advantages 
of the all-day block or freedom from a 
rigid schedule, recognize the larger 
classrooms with their 1200 square feet 
as the most delightful feature of the 
self-contained classroom. These rooms 
with their increased floor space, indi- 
vidual entrances and lavatories, and 
movable equipment permit a freedom 
found nowhere else in school. The 
development of committee work, indi- 
vidualized study technics, and hobby 
interests have long been symbols of 
good teaching. However, the space 
in which to do all of this has been 
missing. ; 

Walking into one of those large 
classrooms, one can quickly see how 
important space is to good teaching. 
The teacher sitting with a small read- 
ing group near the chalkboard is func- 
tioning without the close pressure of 
the other children. Several children 
who are enjoying a phonics game at 


the reading table find that their natural 
enthusiasm for the game causes no 
great concern to the reading group. 
In another part of this large room are 
two children giving each other reme- 
dial help in reading. They are using 
the area that has been cornered off 
by the piano, permitting the much 
needed back and forth conversation 
necessary to the particular unit of 
work. In a far corner of the room are 
three or four children making serious 
plans for a group project to be intro- 
duced to the whole group later. 

Even the pet rabbit, which had been 
the main interest in a previous unit 
on pets, finds there is still space for 
him to continue to stay with his 
friends. He hops from one group to 
another enjoying each group and occa- 
sionally returning to his pen for a 
quick bite to eat. 

The entire atmosphere of ease and 
pleasant working conditions results 
from the fact that space has not been 
spared. In this school home there is 
enough space for everyone to do the 
things he plans to do. No group has 
to be hushed to silence for the sake 
of another group. No group needs to 
curtail any important activity because 
of possible interference with the work 
or interests of others. There is space 
for everyone to live in this room. 

The freedom from the bell system 
that permits the all-day block for proj- 
ects allowed the store to be built and 
enjoyed to its full extent. Also the 
permissive attitude, allowing each indi- 
vidual teacher and her group to make 
plans necessary to their particular 
learning needs, encouraged larger units 
of learning. The individual needs of 
each child were more quickly recog- 
nized because the teacher had been 
with her group for more than one year. 
All these things are in the direction 
of better teaching and a full enjoy- 
ment of school. However, the self- 
contained classroom must still be part 
of the entire school and community. 


FOUR CLASSROOMS COOPERATE 


A self-contained classroom has often 
been likened to a one-room country 
school, self sufficient and self contained. 
It is a one-room country school 
equipped with all of the modern de- 
vices and equipment of the present 
day. All classrooms, traditional or 
otherwise, need opportunities to work 
with one another, but the self-contained 
classroom finds itself better able to do 
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so. Working together and helping plan 
experiences prepare the children to 
work with other groups of children 
more efficiently. An example of more 
than one classroom’s being involved 
in a common set of experiences can 
be seen in the work done in a health 
unit by four self-contained classrooms. 

Each group had discussed for some 
time the different ways by which it 
could bring the message of regular 
health examinations to parents. Letters 
written by the children were suggested. 
A notice of the coming examinations 
could be sent. Before long it developed 
that the children might put on a play 
for the parents. Putting on a play 
soon became the only way the children 
would have it. 

Each classroom investigated the plays 
already written, but none was found 
that suited the particular need. The 
children soon decided that they should 
make up their own play. 

The teachers of the four classrooms 
began discussing the problem while 
eating lunch together. Art and music 
teachers were informed, and children 
in each room found their room might 
have the responsibility of one act in 
the play. From each room a selected 
group of children went to one of the 
classrooms mutually agreed upon. 


There they filled out the details of 


the entire play. 

For several weeks committees of 
children were seen coming and going 
from one group to another. The young- 
sters tried out on one another sample 
parts of the newly written play. Com- 
mon practice periods were soon sched- 
uled in the activity room. Items of 
costumes and scenery were collected 
from the four groups. Detailed re- 
sponsibilities for publicity and last- 
minute preparations were assigned. 

The parents of children in all four 
classrooms were invited. They wit- 
nessed a four-act play involving a scene 
at home, one in the doctor’s waiting 
room, another in the doctor's examin- 
ing room, and, lastly, a scene showing 
a typical gymnasium class in operation. 

Each homeroom felt as if it were 
personally conducting the entire affair, 
and yet the rest of us recognized the 
distinct presentation of each group. 

The freedom to plan their own time 
wisely permitted these four groups to 
work together. The schedules of the 
art, music, library and gymnasium 
teachers were so flexible that they 
found themselves giving a large 
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amount of time to the combined four 
groups. The homeroom teacher and 
the special teachers were free to work 
with each other at commonly agreed 
periods. Free access by the teacher and 
children to materials aided the pro- 
gram immensely. 

In a self-contained classroom school 
it is much easier for a teacher to know 
the other groups in the school. The 
time saved from having to learn new 
faces each hour or each semester and 
the stability of the other groups permit 
a more neighborly exchange of ideas 
from one group to another. Again, 
when the sixth graders worked out 
plans to develop the area near the 
school for an outdoor science activity, 
they found it fairly easy to get help 
from the other homerooms. 

The teacher who had been with the 
sixth grade for several years had pre- 
pared both her groups and her fellow 
teachers for this school project. Her 
group took the lead in the project but 
was able to involve several other groups. 
In staff meetings, which were not ham- 
pered with problems of scheduling, this 
coming project was discussed. Other 
teachers, having an intimate knowledge 
of their own group of children, were 
able to see how they would fit in. 

The freedom in curriculum choice 
made it possible for the entire school 
to turn its combined efforts to this 
science unit. Conservation authorities 
were invited to the school and were 
heard by several groups. Teachers as 
a group visited the areas to help make 
further plans. The school health council 
representing each classroom kept the 
groups informed of one another's ac- 
tivities. Committees of children ap- 
proached the parent-teacher association 
to inform it of the project so that when 
overalls and rakes were needed the par- 
ents could share in the enthusiasm for 
the project. Trees were planted, and 
outdoor reading areas were cleared for 
the use of all groups. Though one class 
originated the project the entire school, 
and even the community, participated, 
showing that a self-contained class- 
room is fun in itself. 


EVEN WHEN CLASS IS LARGE 

It must be told that the sixth-grade 
room just described contained 46 chil- 
dren. While no one in the field of 
education would advocate large num- 
bers in classrooms, and everywhere can 
be seen sincere effort to reduce class 
loads, large classes are still found in 


many schools. Fortunately 46 children 
in a self-contained: classroom organiza- 
tion are not quite the same as 46 in 
many of our traditionally organized 
rooms. A large group of children makes 
for more careful planning and for more 
help. In the self-contained classroom, 
the children have learned how to plan 
for themselves. They have had oppor- 
tunities to help one another. A teacher 
of 46 children has desperate need to 
delegate responsibilities. The children 
in self-contained classrooms have been 
accepting their responsibilities. 

While space was at a premium in 
this group, movable furniture made 
possible the use of each square inch 
of the room wisely. There was no 
dead space between the teacher and 
the first seats of each row, for example. 
Children who had learned to work to- 
gether could be grouped closer to- 
gether, thereby gaining the space pre- 
viously allowed between them. 

Homeroom teacher and special 
teachers assumed a different relation- 
ship in this large group. The special 
teacher, while still offering her services 
to the group, found that she had the 
help of the homeroom teacher in the 
actual teaching. The two teachers 
helped each other in the development 
of the particular gymnasium, art or 
music lesson. 


MORE TO IT THAN SIZE 

The preceding related instances 
demonstrate the self-contained class- 
room as it actually operates. This 
newer type of classroom situation does 
not automatically assume its rdle just 
because it has the physical form, such 
as larger classrooms and movable fur- 
niture. It can be better interpreted as 
a combined effect of the facilities 
and a changed attitude on the part of 
the teacher and children to live to- 
gether in a more life-like situation. 

More important to the teacher than 
the physical facilities is the freedom 
to set up project work and the right 
to use larger blocks of time. The free- 
dom from schedules and the routine 
ringing of bells clears the way for the 
teacher to develop with her children 
those learning experiences best suited 
to them. More natural occasions to 
observe children as they grow are pro- 
vided in a self-contained classroom. 
Better teacher-pupil relationships can 
be developed, which, in turn, bring a 
better common understanding between 
the teacher and the parents. 
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IMPLICATIONS FOR THE SCHOOL PLANT 


INCE the basic concepts of the 

self-contained classroom negate 
such old school plant stand-bys as 
“typical classroom,” “institutional at- 
mosphere,” and ‘standard _ plans,” 
school planners are being stimulated 
to produce new solutions to new prob- 
lems. 

A quick listing of some of the re- 
quirements of a classroom suitable for 
a self-contained classroom program in- 
cludes: 

1. Larger rooms (1000 to 1200 
square feet). 

2. Immediate access to the out-of- 
doors. 

3. A variety of movable and flexible 
furniture and equipment. 

4. Large amounts of supplies and 
books. 

5. Many storage shelves afid cabi- 
nets. 

6. A variety of work surfaces on 
desks, tables and counters. 

Water and sink facilities within 
the room. 

8. Toilet and lavatory facilities avail- 
able to each room. 

9. Well-balanced visual and audi- 
tory conditions within the room. 

10. Informal atmosphere created 
through color, materials and surface 
textures. 

This list of 10 implications for the 
school plant cannot be all-inclusive 
the sine qua non for the self-contained 
classroom. It may serve to introduce 


a more detailed discussion of (1) 
space, (2) facilities and (3) arrange- 
ments for psychological and physical 
comfort. 


MORE SPACE REQUIRED 

The previous articles speak of “one 
teacher teaching all the basic subjects.” 
Immediately space is demanded for 
more books and more supplies within 
the room. They speak of “small groups 
working simultaneously on a variety 
of projects and activities.” Larger 
spaces are required to offer physical 
separation of the groups. The projects 
themselves will occupy extra space. 

Some of the activities will be noisy; 
some will require quietness. Space will 
be used to provide for and to isolate 
these activities and to reduce inter- 
ference. If the pupils are to move 
about within the classroom easily and 
without disturbing others, more space 
must be allocated for traffic and cir- 
culation beyond the usual lanes gen- 
erally arranged between rows of desks. 

The other authors mention the out- 
doors, parents and consultants coming 
into the homeroom, and use of the cor- 
ridor for activities. All these items 
require new thinking about spatial 
arrangements and access. For example, 
more access doors will require more 
wall space. Since wall space tends to 
be a precious item in all classrooms, 
there will be further demands for 
larger rooms with longer walls. 


PHYSICAL ENVIRONMENT 


offers 


Room for action 


Movable equipment 


Psychological comfort 
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MORE FACILITIES NEEDED 

For convenience of discussion, 
“facilities” is meant to include such 
items as classroom furniture, cabinets 
and shelves, counters, storage closets, 
and the like. Both Mr. Koopman and 
Mr. Fordell speak of “making things” 
and “doing things.” These programs 
go far beyond the usual book work 
and seat work in their demands upon 
classroom facilities. The program varies 
in terms of both the number of pupils 
involved in a given activity and time 
allotment schedules. The children 
aren't doing the same things today and 
at the same time as the class did yester- 
day or even last year. 

The requirements of large activities, 
long-range group projects, and of one 
teacher teaching all the subjects will 
have to be met by greater flexibility 
and variety of classroom facilities plus 
a gross increase in the number of 
facilities. More books, more supplies, 
more construction materials and tools 
translated into facilities 
mean more book shelves, more storage 
cabinets, water supply, and sinks. The 
flexibility factor implies movability of 
furniture and cabinets, a variety of 
working surfaces, and a variety of sizes 
of furniture and equipment. 

Traditionally, school plant planners 
have been concerned with the basic 
human requirements of good heating, 
lighting and ventilation. The self-con- 
tained classroom concept assumes that 
these factors will continue to be con- 
sidered in future school plant planning. 
However, the writers on the self-con- 
tained classroom imply that additional 
emphasis: should be placed on some- 
thing that is suggested by such words 
as “atmosphere,” “climate,” “feeling,” 
“informality,” “living-room.” Nega- 
tively, their implication may be de- 
scribed by “traditional” and “antisep- 
tic.” These things may be summed up 
as psychological comfort. 

If it is to be assumed that one group 
of pupils is to remain in one classroom 
for the major portion of the school 
day, then it is necessary to give greater 
attention to the basic facilities for 
physical comfort. 


classroom 


The classroom itself will have to 
provide convenient facilities to satisfy 
basic physical needs. Within the room 
there will be, in addition to ample 
space and equipment, such facilities as 
clothing wardrobes or closets, drinking 
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Art activities do not require special complicated pre- 








as storage space for supplies and are accessible to both 


arrangements. A child sized sink provides water and pupils and teacher. Storage cabinets can be grouped 
clean-up facilities. Standing height work areas double | to provide work areas or to block off activity projects. 


fountains and perhaps cooking and 
meal serving arrangements. Toilets and 
lavatories will be immediately accessi- 
ble to the classroom. 

The self-contained classroom will 
have more colors and more attractive 
colors, a variety of natural and artificial 
sources of light, a variety of wall and 
floor surfaces, and greater possibilities 
for the rearrangement of furniture and 
cabinets. Proper consideration of these 
factors should produce an informal, 
livable room. 


SPACE AND COSTS REDISTRIBUTED 
It is not necessarily inevitable that 
school plants designed for self-con- 
tained classrooms will be more expen- 
sive per unit of cost than current 
models are. The major cost factor in 
school buildings is the gross amount 
of space to be enclosed. If we allocate 
more space in each classroom per pu- 
pil under a self-contained classroom 
program than we do under more tradi- 
tional programs, building costs for 
classrooms will rise proportionally. 
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However; total space area per ele- 
mentary school building may not in- 
crease. The additional space in each 
self-contained classroom will come, 
most likely, through re-allocation of 
space now being devoted to more ex- 
pensive specialized subject rooms, such 
as art rooms and science rooms. Costs 
per classroom would mount under any 
new educational program requiring 
more space and therefore cannot be 
assigned as being peculiar to or in- 
herent in the self-contained classroom 
concept. 

The other factor that minimizes the 
alleged increasing building costs under 
the self-contained classroom concept is 
that some standard expensive spaces 
can be re-allocated. The requirements 
for plant facilities suited to the needs 
of a self-contained classroom program 
tend to reduce the needs for some 
commonly accepted expensive school 
facilities. A partial list of commonly 
provided expensive spaces and facilities 
that could be reduced or eliminated 
would include: 


1. Elimination of some specialized 
rooms, such as art rooms and science 
rooms. 

2. Simplification of facilities and 
the reduction of sizes in rooms, such 
as auditoriums, libraries and gymna- 
siums. 

3. Reduction in the number and 
sizes of gang toilet rooms and central 
storage rooms. 

4. Elimination of massive 
monumental design features. 

It therefore is reasonable to presume 
that many design changes in future 
school plants to accommodate the self- 
contained classroom program will not 
increase total costs but rather redis- 
tribute some specialized space and 
facility costs into additional space and 


and 


_ facilities within the classrooms them- 


selves. 

It does appear inevitable, however, 
that all future school plants designed 
to meet the needs of a self-contained 
classroom program will differ  sig- 
nificantly from most current school 
designs. 

















TRANSITORY STEPS 


FOR an increasing number of public 
school systems, the instructional 
program is in a period of transition to 
correct the evils that have grown out 
of the platoon system with its heavy 
emphasis on specialized training and 
the confinement of the instructional 
experience of children to narrow fields 
of endeavor with little relationship or 
integration taking place between sub- 
jects. 

This was a natural outcome of the 
extreme emphasis that the platoon 
organization placed on subject mat- 
ter. The plan was borrowed from in- 
dustry where great emphasis is placed 
upon efficiency and economy of op- 
eration. When applied to the public 
school system, it resulted in the group- 
ing of children for purposes of in- 
struction on the assumption that edu- 


from the standpoint of administration 
and from that of instruction. 

The school administrator should face 
a number of questions before he in- 
volves his staff in changing to the 
educational philosophy and program 
presented in preceding articles in this 
portfolio. For example: Are teachers 
ready and willing to undertake the re- 
sponsibilities and large amount of 
work involved? Is the administration 
in a position to support the instruc- 
tional staff and remove all obstacles 
that interfere with the work of such 
groups? Does the staff recognize the 
team nature of its responsibilities? 

Such items as the following are im- 


portant: 

1. Members of the staff must rec- 
ognize the change in breadth of re- 
sponsibility that a shift from a platoon 


MAKING THE TRANSITION 


requires administrative planning, 


courage and patience 
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cation could be accomplished with a 
wholesale pouring-in process by teach 
ers highly trained in specific narrow 
fields 

More recently educational research 
has given greater emphasis to the hu- 
man side of the instructional program, 
calling for a well-trained teacher who 
has broad and extensive foundation in 
his instructional fields but who is 
equally well equipped in terms of bet- 
ter understanding of children and how 
they learn. 

In view of this recent swing of the 
pendulum, many schools are now con- 
fronted with the problem of making 
a complete change in their educational 
philosophy. This in turn calls for 
fairly revolutionary changes in the or- 
ganization of the school system both 


60 


or departmentalized program to the 
self-contained unit involves. 

2. The staff must understand thor- 
oughly the changed relationship that 
the self-contained unit imposes upon 
those who teach special subjects. 

3. Everyone must realize that the 
manifold objectives of the school pro- 
gram can be reached only through co- 
operative efforts of the administrative 
staff, the homeroom instructional staff, 
and those who represent special areas. 

4. The self-contained unit concept 
places heavy emphasis on a close work- 
ing relationship between teachers and 
parents. This involves a responsibility 
for acquainting parents with the new 
philosophy and for aiding them in in- 
terpreting and understanding the needs 
of their children. 


There are other problems that the 
school administrator must recognize 
from the start. These have to do with 
the insecurity that members of the in- 
structional staff feel as they become 
involved in new situations. The school 
administrator must anticipate that 
members of his staff will be disturbed 
by such questions as: 

1. Does this new ‘iihienith to in- 
struction constitute a criticism of my 
work as performed in the past? 

2. Is it likely that it will reduce my 
prestige and professional security? 

3. Will the shift in emphasis result 
in added work for me? 

4. Shall I be able to perform the 
new tasks that the changed philosophy 
will require of me? 

5. Is it likely that the change in em- 
phasis will result in a breakdown of 
the relationship I now have with my 
pupils? 

6. How will this shift in emphasis 
contribute to my work? 

The last group of problems pertains 
largely to the older teachers who are 
well established in routine procedures 
organized around a particular philos- 
ophy of instruction. 


SEEN AS THREAT TO SECURITY 

The Dearborn elementary schools 
had for years been organized on a 
highly departmentalized basis. Classes 
were routed on a rigid schedule for in- 
struction in art, music, physical educa- 
tion, and library. The health program 
for the children was largely of a stand- 
by routine nature. There was little or 
no connection between the health 
services provided by the system and 
the instructional program in health. 
Likewise, there was little if any in- 
tegration among any of the subject 
fields, particularly the special fields. 

Many members of the instructional 
staff were aware that the schools were 
not properly organized to deal ade- 
quately with children’s needs as re- 
vealed by numerous studies in recent 
years. Many recognized and accepted 
the principles of child growth and de- 
velopment but were unable to deal 
adequately with these concepts in light 
of the program in which they had 
to operate. 

On the other hand, other members 
of the staff whose training had not 
been so recent were perfectly content 
to continue with an instructional pro- 
gram highly departmentalized. From 
their point of view, the teacher’s major 
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responsibility was to impart subject 
matter to children in the strictest sense 
of the traditional concept. 

The problem, therefore, in effecting 
an organization that would more 
readily facilitate the newer concepts of 
child growth and development in the 
self-contained classroom was largely 
one of developing a series of transitory 
steps. The first of these steps was to 
provide avenues for the discussion of 
the problems and an opportunity for 
all members of the staff to express 
their points of view and reconcile their 
differences. 

Because many teachers in the sys- 
tem were well established in the tra- 
ditional procedures associated with a 
highly departmentalized school, a 
drastic shift in philosophy such as this 
change indicates constituted a real 
threat to their security. This threat 
included such changes as (1) the 
necessity of cooperative planning with 
special teachers, (2) increase in the re- 
sponsibility of the classroom teacher 
for the’ entire instructional program 
of the child, (3) increased emphasis 
on the principles of child growth and 
development, (4) sharp changes in the 
relationship between the librarian in 
the building and the classroom teacher, 
and (5) a sharp reduction in the 
amount of so-called free time. 


EFFECTIVE TRANSITORY STEPS 


In initiating curriculum studies that 
will lead to the accomplishment of 
long-range goals, it is well to select 
areas that have broad ramifications 
leading indirectly into many other re- 
lated problems. The initial steps in 
Dearborn involved two fairly broad 
and comprehensive areas: the first deal- 
ing with curriculum revision in the 
social studies, and the second with a 
revision of reports to parents. 

The initial work in the revision of 
the social studies curriculum involved 
a large committee of classroom teach- 
ers with representatives from all levels 
of instruction, from the first grade 
through junior high school. This larger 
committee first dealt with the broad 
problems of sequence and scope as 
they concerned the elementary and 
junior high schools. After agreements 
were reached as to the broad areas that 
would be handled by the various levels 
represented, the larger committee sub- 
divided into three subcommittees — 
one representing the early grades, an- 
other the later elementary grades, and 
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Above: Building projects fit smoothly into these spacious class- 
rooms. As special needs arise a movable craftwork bench equipped 
with tools, vices and supplies and having a hardwood top is moved 
into one area of the classroom. Movability and flexibility of the 
classroom furniture are other factors in permitting the use of this 
extra furniture. Below: The teacher's cabinet has three large file 
drawers for her use, adjustable upper shelves for storage purposes 
and lower drawers that both the teacher and the pupils can reach. 
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TRANSITORY STEPS 


third the junicr high school. 


social studies area was selected 


the 
The 
since the ramifications in this field are 
extensive and the opportunity for de- 
veloping curriculum materials that 
would encourage a different kind of 
classroom procedure were most evi- 
dent at this point. 

The committee agreed that the em- 
phasis would center on the ap- 
proach. This provided opportunity for 
much more extensive use of supple- 
mental reference materials and neces- 
sitated a different kind of relationship 
with the school librarian. Stressed also 
was the importance of a closer integra- 
tion of the social studies with the 
work of the special teachers in art, 
physical education, and music. Thus, 
some initial thinking was done with 
reference to the problem of child 
growth and development and the kind 
of organization within the building 
that would facilitate a better integra- 
tion of the grade school curriculum. 

Report card revision was selected as 
another center of interest because of 
the breadth of the problem. Here it 


When a class activity develops 


beyond the facilities of the room, 
a group goes down the corridor 
to the activities room. There the 


children use a _ felding stage. 


was possible to deal extensively with 
problems of child growth and develop- 
ment through study of the kinds of 
reports that would give the parents the 
best and most accurate information 
about their children. Parents were in- 
volved with the committee in these 
discussions and in the development of 
the reporting system that finally re- 
sulted. The extent to which these delib- 
erations reflected a change in thinking 
is indicated by the type of reporting 
system that the committee developed. 
The old letter system of marking was 
abolished, and established in its place 
was a consideration of the child’s work 
in relation to his ability to achieve. 


Two years ago a series of in-service 
courses were made available to teach- 
ers, with the board of education paying 
approximately half the tuition costs. 
Teachers participated on a voluntary 
basis. These courses, which have be- 
come a permanent part of the school 
program, are designed to aid teachers 
in dealing with problems that confront 
them in their day-to-day work. Heavy 
emphasis is placed upon dealing with 
the specific problems that teachers rec- 
ognize and identify as their own. 

The counsel of the instructional 
staff, comprised of professors from 
near-by colleges, makes it possible to 
plan for the development of curric- 
ulum materials designed to fit the 
newly developing philosophy. 

A related field of endeavor that is 
having an increasingly important bear- 
ing on the problem of transition is 
the practice teaching program. A num- 
ber of teacher training institutions are 
placing practice teachers in the sys- 
tem, many of whom are later em- 
ployed by us as teachers. Their practice 
teaching experience provides an op- 


The activities room is divided 
from the entrance corner by one 
of several folding partitions, 
making space available for use 
by both pupils and community. 
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Sometimes an entire class or the whole 

school is involved in a cooperative effort. The 

class project pictured is climaxed by mothers and siblings cf 

preschool age, who have been invited to lunch in the school lunchroom. 


portunity to acquaint them with the 
philosophy of the self-contained class- 
room and for them to become familiar 
with the system. We find these people 
fitting readily into the program when 
they are employed. 


PHILOSOPHY FIRST 

Enrollments in Dearborn have in- 
creased by as many as a thousand chil- 
dren in a single year, resulting in the 
necessity for an extensive school build- 
ing program. Since new school build- 
ings reflect the educational philosophy 
of the school they are to house, it was 
essential to do careful planning with 
reference to this educational philos- 
ophy. 

Dearborn believes that classroom 
teachers should be involved in all plan- 
ning that concerns the children for 
whom they are responsible. Conse- 
quently, groups were organized early 
in the building program to help in 
planning and in advising with the ad- 
ministration, architects and planning 
department. 

Unfortunately, the building needs 
were thrust upon the administration so 
suddenly that there was no opportunity 
to involve committees in the initial 
planning for the first elementary schools. 
Except for talks with individual teach- 
ers upon their return: in the fall, the 
administration relied mainly on a com- 
prehensive questionnaire submitted to 
60 classroom teachers; this constituted 
the extent of teacher participation in 
the initial stages of the building pro- 
gram. , i 
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All subsequent new buildings, in- 
cluding three more elementary schools, 
the three junior high schools, and the 


two senior high schools (yet to be 


planned) involve extensive use of 
teacher committees during the entire 
planning procedure. 

The first such committee was or- 
ganized for planning the Clara Bryant 
Junior High School. On the committee 
were two junior high school principals, 
a Classroom teacher’ representing each 
of the instructional fields at the junior 
high school level, an elementary school 
teacher, two senior high school teach- 
ers, the assistant superintendent, and 
the assistant to-the superintendent who 
is in charge of school building plan- 
ning. This constituted the working 
committee. Available to them for 
counsel and advice were members of 
the directive and coordinating staff 
representing the various levels of in- 
struction. 

The first meetings involved the de- 
velopment of a statement that would 
serve as a framework within which 
the future deliberations of a committee 
would operate. This required exten- 
sive research and lengthy discussions 
but resulted in the final adoption of a 
philosophy, point by point, through 
regular democratic procedures. 

Once the general philosophy was 
stated and accepted, the committee 
subdivided into a number of groups 
formed according to the nature of the 
instructional program with which they 
were concerned. For example, one 
committee dealt with the unified arts 


area, which included the art teachers, 
industrial arts teachers, and homemak- 
ing teachers. Other groups were con- 
cerned with science and mathematics, 
social studies and English, instrumental 
and vocal music. In addition, other 
special groups were concerned with 
such problems as guidance, health and 
administrative facilities. These sub- 
committees in turn, as they worked on 
their problems, made extensive contact 
with other members of the staff. 

The initial experience of this par- 
ticular committee served to pave the 
way for all other committees, which 
were organized on a similar basis ex- 
cept that later committees included a 
great deal of lay participation. Repre- 
sentatives from P.T.A. groups in the 
community which the building was to 
serve became active members of the 
committee and participated in all meet- 
ings along with classroom teachers. 


TEACHERS AID IN PLANNING 

We have mentioned the school 
building program for two reasons: 

1. Dearborn was fortunate to be 
faced with the problem of school 
building planning during a time when 
curriculum revision was under consid- 
eration. This gave impetus to the en- 
tire procedure, since the committees 
on school building planning were 
forced to deal with the problem of 
philosophy before they could progress 
with the details of their plans. This 
helped to crystallize the thinking of 
the entire instructional staff. The idea 
of the self-contained classroom be- 
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came the prevailing concept in line 
with the developing philosophy. 

2. It is our conviction that school 
building programs should not be ini- 
tiated without members of the in- 
structional staff being involved. 

Time was when such planning was 
largely the function of the administra- 
tion working with an architectural 
staff. This short-sighted procedure usu- 
ally resulted in the construction of 
buildings not well suited to the imple- 
mentation of good classroom practice, 
owing to lack of teacher participation. 
Too many of the refinements were left 
to the judgment of architects and ad- 
ministrators. True, architects do keep 
abreast of changes in educational phi- 
losophy and make provisions for the 
obvious changes, but they cannot be 
expected to predict the detail of edu- 
cational trends. 

All too frequently fine buildings are 
designed to facilitate a forward-look- 
ing program and then are staffed with 
teachers totally unprepared for the 
transition they must make when the 
new building calls for the implementa- 
tion of a different philosophy. Co- 


operative planning can ensure against 
such dangers and corresponding loss 
of time. Perhaps much of the so-called 
cultural lag can be attributed to fail- 
ure of the administrator to involve 
teachers in building planning. 

Frequently when buildings are de- 
signed to reflect a new philosophy of 
education, such as the self-contained 
unit, without staff members’ being in- 
volved in the planning, a long period 
of time is required to project the staff 
into the new program. It is not un- 
reasonable to anticipate that under 
these circumstances a period of five or 
six years may be required before the 
objectives the new building was de- 
signed to serve can be realized. When 
effective teacher participation has been 
provided in the planning, it is not un- 
reasonable to expect that within the 
first year the building can be operated 
with most of the objectives being 
realized. 


TYPICAL OBJECTIONS ANSWERED 
Pupil-teacher ratio. Among educa- 
tors the question of pupil-teacher ratio 
in the self-contained classroom is likely 
to be raised. Many argue that the ob- 


Here everyone is doing something different. In this homelike atmosphere 


development of individual pupil interests and abilities comes naturally. 








jectives we seek in the program can- 
not be realized unless this ratio is low, 
perhaps 1 to 25. No one will argue 
against the desirability of maintaining 
such a ratio. Our objective in Dearborn 
is to establish this goal as rapidly as 
possible. In the meantime, we are 
convinced that the educational objec- 
tives we are seeking can be much more 
nearly approached in the self-contained 
room than on the platoon plan even 
though classes are too large. 

Certainly the teacher-pupil relation 
factor is much more desirable when 
the teacher meets one large group with 
the able assistance of several resource 
people in the special fields than if he 
were to meet five or six equally large 
groups while confining his efforts to 
a single instructional field. In the 
former instance the opportunities for 
effective integration are greatly en- 
hanced, resulting in much better pupil 
adjustment. An abundance of objec- 
tive data is available to support this 
contention. 

Public approval. The question of 
lay support for the self-contained class- 
room has never been in doubt. Par- 
ents are enthusiastic about it. As they 
are involved in the planning procedure 
for each new elementary building, they 








invariably give it their wholehearted 
support. 

Transfers. Some may raise questions 
concerning problems of children who 
transfer from platoon schools to those 
having self-contained units. Since we 
get many such transfers, we are in a 
good position to judge. As yet no 
problems have been encountered. Chil- 
dren quickly adjust to the friendly 
atmosphere of the self-contained class- 
rooms. A great deal of emphasis is 
given to group processes and human 
relations, which pave the way for 
group acceptance of newcomers and 
aid the stranger in finding his place 
in the group. 

Relative costs. The cost factor is 
frequently raised as an objection to 
the self-contained unit. It is true that 
costs will be greater if class sizes are 
reduced to a desirable maximum. The 
same would be true of the platoon 
plan. This being the case, it seems 
unfair to give undue emphasis to the 
cost factor in effecting a change. There 
is no quality inherent in the self- 
con.ained classroom organization that 
makes it more expensive than any 
other plan. Either will be expensive 
in accordance with emphasis on rea- 
sonable class size, abundance and 
variety of instructional materials, de- 
sirable sized classrooms, and _ well- 
trained teachers. 

Our experience with the transition 
has not resulted in higher costs. In 
the new buildings when larger rooms 
have been provided their increased 


cost has been, largely offset by a reduc- : 


tion in the provision of special rooms 
for art and music. In the older build- 
ings the shift in organization has re- 
quired no remodeling and no added 
costs except those reflected in a greatly 
enriched program for children. 
Transition to junior high school. 
Some will raise a question concerning 
the transition into junior high school 
in the case of those children who have 
come up through the elementary grades 
in a system where so much emphasis 
is given to the individual needs of 
children. The answer we believe is 
to be found in a shift in emphasis in 
the junior high school. We have 
reference to the developing trend to- 
ward “blocks of time” in junior high 
school where the student spends two 
or three hours with the same teacher 
who handles related subjects, such as 
social studies, English and mathematics. 
Here again a premium is placed on 
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the importance of human relations in 
the life of the child. Subjects are im- 
portant but so is the child’s adjustment 
to life. In the hands of a competent 
teacher who loves children and comes 
to know each of them well, subject 
matter becomes the vehicle by which 
life adjustment takes place. 

Role of the special teacher. Ques- 
tions are sometimes raised concerning 
the economical utilization of the time 
of special teachers when rigid sched- 
ules are relaxed and more emphasis is 
given to cooperative teacher planning 
and greater integration of subjects. In 
actual practice the demand for the 
time of the special teacher has grad- 
ually but continuously increased. Co- 
operative planning between homeroom 
teacher and special teachers opens up 
new avenues of creative expression for 
the children, increased activity moti- 
vated by sincere purpose and applied 
learning which gives new and vital 
meaning to many truths formerly 


taught in rote learning situations. 


ADMINISTRATION'S ROLE 

Elsewhere we have referred to the 
unique supporting rdle which the ad- 
ministrator must play if a shift in 
emphasis such as has been described 
here is to succeed. While the adminis- 
trator’s role has many ramifications, it 
can perhaps be best illustrated by the 
ease with which teachers have access 
to books and supplies. 

Rigid inventories must be relaxed 
by making materials available on re- 
quest. Inventories of supplies must 
be extensive amd based on teachers’ 
expressed needs at the time the budget 
estimate is prepared. Books must be 
available to the teacher and through 
her to the children without fear of 
reprisal in case of loss. To be sure, 
some system of checking in and out 
is essential, but teachers should not 
be held financially accountable. 

A recent check in one building hous- 
ing more than 800 children showed a 
loss of seven books during the past 
year—certainly a small price to pay 
for a tripled circulation. 


FUNDAMENTALS ARE LEARNED WELL 

Parents have expressed much con- 
cern about the teaching of the three 
R's in the modern elementary school. 
Their concern grows out of the use 
of those procedures that were common 
to the school of their childhood. To 
give them assurance, as well as to 


serve as a guide in curriculum de- 
velopment, some sort of testing pro- 
gram is essential. However, to be 
justified from an educational stand- 
point tests must also reflect improved 
learning conditions for the children. 

We believe that the Iowa Basic 
Skills tests, when properly analyzed 
and followed up with intelligible in- 
terpretations for the teacher in terms 
of individual pupil needs, are the 
answer. At the same time we get an 
over-all check on citywide achievement 
which provides an assuring answer to 
parents. Our children consistently 
score at or above the norms on the 
tests, reassuring news for parents con- 
cerned about the three R’s. 


RESOURCE SERVICES “ON CALL” 


Some may inquire as to the manner 
in which the great variety of resources 
essential to any large school system 
should be provided. We refer to such 
services as resource units, library serv- 
ices, field trips, testing materials, pilot 
studies, psychological services, and the 
like. 

To be most effective in the self- 
contained classroom such services must 
be on an “on call” basis and free from 
any compulsion to use except as the 
teacher sees a need for the service in 
the light of his developing program. 
Accordingly, resource units are avail- 
able as an aid upon which he can draw 
for help, books are freely available on 
loan to the classroom from the library, 
facilities for transportation are avail- 
able as needed, psychological services 
are ready in response to well stated 
referrals, tests can be obtained on re- 
quest as the program dictates a need 
for their use in guidance. 

Such services are related to the sup- 
porting réle which the administrator 
must play. Their provision depends 
largely upon his vision and ingenuity. 
Of perhaps equal importance is the 
manner in which they are made avail- 
able. 

To some the work and trouble in- 
volved in effecting a fundamental 
change in organization and philosophy 
of Such magnitude may seem quite 
overwhelming. However, as is so often 
the case with such problems, the con- 
templation is much worse than the 
doing. The satisfaction gained from 
improved learning conditions for chil- 
dren and the response from children 
and teachers alike is ample reward 
for the effort required. 














Audio-Visual Aids 
Chicago schools tell their achievements on TE LE VI $ | ON 


HE general superintendent of 
schools shall, at the close of each 
school year, prepare an annual report 
read the rules of the Chicago 
Board of Education. Each year, for 
many years, this report has been print- 
ed, and so it was for the school year 
1950-51. But, to supplement the 
printed report, and to bring the story 
of the year's accomplishments to as 
wide an audience as possible, the Chi- 
cago public schools prepared a 30 min- 
ute film for television presentation. 
This film, “Our Chicago Public 
Schools,” was shown the Monday 
evening of American Education Week 
as the opener in a series of television 
programs to be presented each week 
during the school year on_ station 
WGN-TV 
Film shooting for the program be- 
gan early in the second semester, after 
the general format and approach to 
the annual report had been set. Cam- 


eramen were given full freedom to 
shoot those pictures that told a story, 
without too closely following the re- 
port outline. Music, art, academic 
work, home economics, printing, auto 
shop, tailoring, gymnasium and play- 
ground, library and lunchroom activ- 
ities, as well as many other in-school 
sequences, were shown. Outdoors there 
were art field days, R.O.T.C. reviews 
and parades, and athletic events. In 
a sequence on the issuing of bonds for 
new school buildings the first shots 
were concerned with the building of 
new streets; then the shells of new 
houses were shown; then the finished 
and occupied homes, and, finally, the 
start and progress of construction on 
a new school building for that area. 
The cost of shooting film was small. 
A 30 minute television program uses 
approximately 1000 feet of film. 
Shooting was done probably at a rate 
of 2 feet for each foot used in the 


One of the purposes of the Chicago public schools is ‘to emphasize 
training for life by widening elementary pupils’ creative experiences.” 
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final picture, but many unused shots 
were placed in stock for later use. All 
shooting was done on black and white 
silent film, except a two-minute se- 
quence of Herold C. Hunt, general 
superintendent, opening the program, 
which was done in a studio on sound 
film. 

Narration, music and what sound 
effects were found necessary were 
added in the studio—that is, they were 
fed “under the film.” 

Said Dr. Hunt: “This is the first in 
a series of such pictures to be used 
on television to bring the story of the 
schools to the widest possible audience. 
Our plan is to present eventually full 
30 minute programs on subject areas 
and methods of teaching; little known 
facets of school administration, such 
as the supply division; the work of the 
special schools, and so forth. Our 
thought is that in so doing the young 
people viewing television will become 
acquainted with activities of children 
in other schools and school situations, 
and the parents will have a_ better 
understanding of the job of the teacher 
and the part the schools actually play 
in the education of their children.” 

Television production is a function 
of the division of radio and television 
under the direction of George Jen- 
nings. Irwin Knehans, formerly of the 
Chicago Vocational School, is the 
cameraman. 


EQUIPMENT USED 

Equipment consists of a 16 mm. 
silent and a 16 mm. sound camera. 
All editing, cutting, splicing, addition 
of sound or music when needed, and 
other technical details are handled by 
the staff of the radio division. 

Reports from the viewers of the 
first program were uniformly good. 
The consensus seemed to be: “I didn’t 
know our schools did that” or “They 
didn’t teach that when I went to 
school.” The reaction of parents, 
teachers, administrators and students 
was: “Let’s do more of it.” 
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See this new 
film strip presentation 


TELLS STORY OF TAPE RECORDING AS A TEACHING AID 


Whether or not ycur school is equipped with tape recording, you’ll be 
interested in seeing the new 10-minute film strip presentation called ‘‘Increas- 
ing the Effectiveness of Teaching with Tape’ Recording.” It tells how tape 
recording has enabled teachers to develop new shortcuts, new methods of 
instruction. 

To have a representative arrange this presentation at your school, you 
need only fill out and return the coupon below. We will also send you, if you 
wish, a copy of our new booklet ‘““Tape Recording in the Classroom’’, contain- 
ing illustrated descriptions of the ways tape recording is being used in schools 
all over the country. 


Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., Dept. NS12 
St. Paul 6, Minn. 


() Please arrange for a showing of film strip at our school. 


() Send booklet “Tape Recording in the Classroom”. 


scousintciptibensennsmmaninciinencaniiensasal 





The term “SCOTCH” 
SEND THIS COUPON TODAY—we will instruct our represen- 
tative nearest you to arrange the earliest possible date for Tapes 
showing of “Increasing the Effectiveness of Teaching with 
Tape Recording” at your school. 


Avenue, New York 17, N 
Ltd., London, Canada. 
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and the plaid design are 
Sound Recording Tape made in U.S.A. b _MINNESC TA MINING & MFG. 
CO., St. Paul 6, Minn.—also makers o “Scotch” Brand Pressure-sensitive 
. “Underseal” Rubberized Coating, “Scotchlite”’ Reflective Sheeting, 
“Safety-Walk” Non-Slip Surfacin; 3M” x i 
General Export: Minn. a & Miz Co., International Division, 270 Park 
. Y. In Canada: Minn. Mining & Mfg. of Canada, 


SEE HOW TAPE RECORDING simpli- 
fies teaching of languages, drama, 
speech. Tape reproduces every voice, 
every inflection with matchless fi- 
delity, helps studentsprogress steadily. 


FASTER, BETTER RESULTS with band 
and orchestra rehearsals. . 
instant playback, faultless re a 
tion in every register make it ideal 
for instrumental and vocal work. 


SCHOOL ANNOUNCEMENTS, news 
broadcasts, special radio programs 
and music can be pre-recorded on 
tape and piped to classrooms through 
a central control panel. Tape can be 
edited and spliced to put together any 
kind of uninterrupted program. 


istered trademarks for 


Abrasives, “3M” Adhesives. 
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PLANNING SCHOOLS in which 


newer educational materials can be used 


IRENE F. CYPHER 


Assistant Professor of Education, New York University 
Administrative Officer, New York University Film Library 


AVE you looked at your school 

building recently? A good many 
teachers, principals, superintendents 
and others interested in education have 
taken a long look at the average school 
building and sighed. They are far 
from being satisfied with what they 
see, in terms of how schools are 
planned and equipped to provide for 
the use of the newer educational mate- 
rials and teaching procedures. 

At the winter meeting of the De- 
partment of Audio-Visual Instruction 
of the National Education Association 
in February 1951, a work group dis- 
cussed the problem of planning schools 
and equipment to meet the needs for 
use of audio-visual materials. As a 
result of this discussion a building and 
equipment committee was formed, 
with membership nationwide in scope. 

The first step in carrying out the 
program of work the committee set 
for itself was a conference held at the 
New York University School of Edu 
cation November 17. This conference 
was sponsored by the Department of 
Audio-Visual Instruction and the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators; the university served as 
host. It was designed as a work con- 
ference, and attendance was confined 
to representatives of school adminis- 
trators, audio-visual directors and co- 
ordinators, school architects, building 
and equipment manufacturers, and 
teachers concerned with the problem 
of designing and organizing schools 
for more effective learning. 

The work of the conference 
based upon a report which the original 
discussion group, under the direction 
of A. J. Foy Cross, had presented at 
Atlantic City 


was 


BASIC ASSUMPTIONS 

1. Audio-visual 
separate learning materials but are a 
significant and integral part of all good 
learning programs 


materials are not 
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2. Every classroom is a learning 
room and, therefore, should be 
equipped to make optimum use of all 
learning materials. 

3. School architects want to know 
more about what we want in the way 
of facilities, equipment and services. 

4. The needs and desires of pro- 
fessional educators as regards buildings 
and equipment should be specified as 
quickly as possible so that these needs 
can be considered by government 
authorities in the establishment of 
priorities and the allocation of mate- 
rials in the critical years ahead. 

5. As standards are formulated for 
new buildings and for the rehabilita- 
tion of old buildings, the fallacy of 
rigid specifications of minimum stand- 
ards should be kept in mind, since 
minimum standards shift from year 
to year and from school to school. 


PRINCIPAL PROBLEM AREAS 

1. Lack of democratic procedures in 
the planning of buildings. Often the 
superintendent and/or members of the 
building committee of a board are the 
only ones who work with the school 
architect. Teachers and others con- 
cerned with the basic learning situa- 
tions must have an opportunity to 
participate in planning their schools. 

2. Readiness of architects and build- 
ing committees to eliminate audio- 
visual facilities and provisions first 
when costs have to be “slimmed down.” 

3. Lack of standardization of such 
common items as microphone plugs, 
power cords and projection lamps. 

4. The architects’ fetish of “clean 
architecture.” Often architects and 
administrators desire some of the 
showy appurtenances instead of basic 
instructional materials. 

Theodore D. Rice, professor of edu- 
cation, New York University, discuss- 
ing “The Nature and Purposes of the 
Modern School,” pointed out that the 
school building today is the center for 


many types of activities. Elementary 
and high school classes, adult educa- 
tion classes, P.T.A. meetings and pro- 
grams, community film forums, and 
other community activities all draw 
upon school buildings and _ facilities. 

The conference resolved into a gen- 
eral symposium, which considered what 
facilities and equipment are needed 
and how communities should proceed 
to obtain these. Following this two 
work groups took up the considera- 
tion of: (1) What are the “musts” in 
terms of instructional needs, and how 
can architects, equipment manufactur- 
ers, dealers and community leaders 
plan to provide these? (2) How can 
specifications for meeting these needs 
be supplied to those who make the 
decisions? 

It was agreed that the national com- 
mittee should proceed to see what 
could be done to: 

1. Inaugurate a number of research 
projects to determine exactly what is 
needed for utilization of audio-visual 
materials—in terms of performance 
standards. 

2. Take steps to determine how we 
can disseminate the information, we 
now have concerning darkening of 
rooms, ventilation, acoustical treat- 
ment, storage space, electrical facilities, 
preview rooms. 

3. Make plans for a three-year study 
of building and equipment facilities 
required for improved use of audio- 
visual instructional materials. 

4. Focus attention upon the need 
for including classroom teachers in 
the planning committees whenever 
new school buildings are constructed. 

5. Consider establishment of some 
type of clearinghouse which would 
serve as a center for the collection of 
all this information and preparation 
of reports or directories in such form 
as would be most helpful. 

6. Consider ways and means of 
financing the proposed projects. 

The work of the conference will be 
analyzed and will serve as the basis 
for further consideration and action 
at the next meeting of the Department 
of Audio-Visual Instruction in Boston 
in February. 

One idea stressed by many at the 
conference was accepted as the key to 
future activities: We need to examine 
our school buildings and equipment 
and make plans for bettering both. 
When the people of a community plan 
their school plant to do a job in terms 
of proved needs, then boards do not 
cut or reduce budgets appreciably. 
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Thanks to new ‘Thread-Easy” design, hundveds of 


youngsters are now operating the RCA "400" projector. 








Amazing new “Thread-Easy” Design 


makes RCA “400° easiest to thread 


With this new ultra-simple projector, 
you can actually thread the film in only 
30 seconds. Thread it while you're lec- 
turing. Thread it in the dark. Even a 
child can thread it. it’s that simple. 


Every operation easier with RCA ‘400” 


Here is a projector so easy to use that a 
12-year-old child can be the projectionist. 
So simple you can set it up with pictures 
and sound on the screen in only 2 minutes. 
And they are top-quality pictures and sound 
. . . better than recommended standards of 
*SMPTE, by actual tests. 

Easy to pack up, too. Takes only 3 minutes 
to button up the Junior model, ready to 
travel. And easy to carry. Single-case Junior 
weighs only 33% lbs. Women appreciate its 
narrow case, rounded corners, proper bal- 
ance. No chafing your leg as you walk. 





Longer film life 


Your precious film literally “floats” through 
this new “400” projector. ‘Thread-Easy”’ 
design is so amazingly effective, even minor 
errors in threading will not damage film. 
With projector running, you can open and 
clean picture gate/or sound optics . . . with- 
out damage to film. And you can project the 
same film 50 or 500 or 5,000 times... with- 
out appreciable wear or damage to film! 


No more last-minute failures! 


It’s ultra-dependable, too. Built for the hard 
knocks of school and commercial use. You 
can easily replace projection lamp in 45 
seconds, exciter lamp in 20 seconds. Re- 
wind 10-minute film in 66 seconds, without 
changing belts, pulleys, or reels. It’s the only 
projector powered by a big A-C motor, 
500% oversize for better sound stability. Big 
motor takes it easy, stays cool, /ives longer. 








‘ 
3 
And it’s quiet. Operating noise only 58.5 deci- i 
bels. Quieter than recommended by *SMPTE™ 


... quieter than other projectors by actual tests. 
In competitive tests, RCA 400’s win out 


In a single purchase, Pennsylvania schools 
bought 572 RCA “400’s’’. Baltimore schools 
bought 156. Washington, D. C. schools 
bought 81. Already many thousands of 
RCA “400’s” are out on the job... making” 
things easier... for busy people just like you. 


Operate it! Convince yourself! 
If you use 16mm film in your teaching or 
selling (and who doesn’t?), you owe it to your- 
self to find out about this revolutionary new 
easy-to-use projector. The new “Thread- 
Easy” design is the culmination of 23 years 
of RCA research. Send coupon for demon- 
stration. Operate it yourself. Backed up by 
RCA. Nationwide service available. Large 
sales permit surprisingly low price for this 
top-quality equipment. So mail coupon TODAY. 


i 
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*SMPTE: “Society of Motion Picture and 
Television Engineers,” leading authority 


de SMPTE 4, 








coe tere eee einee iene «Sound quality Is also better then 
than 3/10 of 1% of picture width.” eee 
Cj In RCA “400” projector, horizontal un- All tested and proved by 
steadiness is 1/10 of 1% (3 times as good RCA, foremost pioneer in 
@s SMPTE standards). Vertical unsteadi- 





RCA “400” Senior. Same as “Junior” 
except it has 10-watt amplifier, 10-inch 
speaker. Projector case weighs 36% Ibs. 
Speaker Case weighs 26 Ibs. Excellent 
for larger rooms, auditoriums. 


RCA “400” Junior. Handsome blue- 
green hammertone finish. Single 
case weighs 3314 lbs. 7-watt ampli- 
fier, 8-inch speaker. Excellent for 
medium to large rooms, 











Visual Products, Dept. 80-A 
Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 


Please send me, without obligation, full story on new “Thread-Easy” 
RCA “400” 16mm projector that I can set up in 2 minutes, thread in 30 
seconds, pack up in 3 minutes, and carry lightly as an overnight bag. 


P ;. 0 Junior Model for classrooms and small auditoriums 
Am interested in O Senior Model for larger auditoriums 


VISUAL PRODUCTS 
RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
ENGINEERING PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT. CAMDEN, N.S. 
in Cenede: RCA VICTOR Compeny Limited, Mentrect 


Name. 





Position. 





Address 











Conducted by Mary deGarmo Bryan 


NUTRITIONAL SURVEY 


HE idea of a nutritional survey 
grew out of a class project of 
the general science class on health in 
the Keene High School, Keene, N.H. 
The school has an average enrollment 
of 1000 students. We 
proximately 400 daily. Forty per cent 
is a good participation here, inasmuch 
located in the center of 
the city and our school day terminates 
at 1:45 p.m. We offer only Type A 


a choice of 


serve ap- 


is we are 


menus, but we do have 
two complete menus 

health 
state and federal levels were studied, 


Various services on local, 


and much interest aroused on 
the part of the students, particularly 
in the study of nutrition and its effect 


was 


on general health. This survey was 
really arm outgrowth of a talk I gave 
which included 
details of the cafeteria program, as 
well as nutritional highlights. TH 
discussion stressed particularly eating 
habits among high school students 
Following this the idea was con- 


to the science class, 
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AN EXHIBIT SET UP BY STUDENTS 


helps improve high school students’ diets 


MARY K. LANE 
Supervisor, Keene High School Cafeteria 
N.H. 


Keene, 


ceived of surveying our own school. 
The parental and student reactions 
were most gratifying. As a result of 
this interest, a survey of the eating 
habits, particularly those of the fresh- 
men and sophomores, was made. No 
preliminary publicity was desired, be- 
cause accuracy was an important fac- 
tor. Instead, news of the project was 
planned as an educational “follow-up” 
and continued daily for a week. A 
few moments before the survey was 
to be made, an explanation was given 
over the public address system. 

The day after the survey was made, 
a letter was each student's 
parents, explaining the work and re- 
vealing the results. The letter read, 
in part: 

“A major objective of education 
today is sound health. Scientific re- 


sent to 


search has proved that good nutrition, 
in large measure, is the basis of one’s 
health now and in later years. It also 
determines one’s capacity for work 
and play, one’s general appearance 
and disposition. Many new surveys 
have shown that American food hab- 
its, particularly breakfast habits, all 
too frequently have not measured up 
to the standard of good nutrition. 

“There is a very close relationship 
between a} student's general health 
and his success in school. A healthy, 
alert student receives the most benefit 
from his school life... . 

“We urge you, as parents, to uy 
to improve the eating habits of your 
children. Habit is such a major factor. 
A child will soon get-used to a larger 
breakfast, even though he now thinks 
that it is impossible. 

“The following are conclusions re- 
sulting from the survey: 

“1. Those students who ate a very 
good breakfast usually had a good 
lunch. 
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Mr. Anthony Sousa, pro- 
prietor, standing in front 
of his fine array of Sexton 
Foods for Restricted Diets. 


JOHN SEXTON & CO., CHICAGO, 1952 
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Folks whose diets must be free from salt or sugar especially 
appreciate the taste and flavor of Sexton Green Label foods. 
Their perceptive tastes recognize that something extra 
which for three generations has made Sexton a buy word 
among discriminating clubs, hotels, restaurants—and now 
makes them sought after by leading retail food purveyors. 
Under the Sexton Green Label you can select from a wide 
variety of fruits and vegetables, packed especially for dia- 
betics and others on a restricted diet, and approved by the 
American Medical Association. 














Changes in Students’ Eating in Two Months Following 
School Survey 


. Do you usually eat breakfast? 


Very Good 


Fair Poor 


25% 5% 


No 
12% 
9% 


No 
13% 
10% 


No 
Breakfast 
14% 
10% 


Very Poor 
21% 
12% 5% 


No Answer 
4% 


Home 
30% 
32% 





FOOD SERVICE. MANAGERS 


attend fifth annual A.S.F.S.A. meeting 


MARY deGARMO BRYAN 


Consultant, Institution Management Department 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


NE thousand persons interested 

in school meals attended the fifth 
annual conference of the American 
School Food Service Association in 
New York, November 12 to 14. State 
directors of school lunch programs, 
state, county and local supervisors, 
managers, superintendents, principals, 
board of education members, members 
of parent groups, scientists, architects 
and others attended the meetings and 
participated in the many section and 
general sessions. They came from 44 
states and from Canada, England, West 
Germany, and Sweden. 

Winning S. Pendergast, food service 
director, Wayne University, president 
of the association, presided at the 
conference. Harvey K. Allen, director 
of school lunches, New York City 
schools, was convention chairman 
Margaret Prentice, school lunch super- 
visor, New York State Education De- 
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partment, was chairman of the pro- 
gram committee. 

The keynote of the meeting was 
set by Clyde A. Erwin, state superin- 
tendent of public instruction for North 
Carolina, in the opening address, “The 
School Lunch in the Education Pro- 
gram,” and by the panel of students 
from Fiorida, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, Connecticut, Massachusetts and 
New York that discussed “The Stu- 
dents’ Share in the School Lunch Pro- 
gram.” 

In view of the many building pro- 
grams under consideration, the panel 
discussion on planned school lunch 
kitchens and dining rooms was of par- 
ticular importance. School principals, 
architects and directors stressed the 
need for the director or manager to 
have expert knowledge of equipment, 
food service in the particular school, 

(Continued on Page 74) 


“2. Many times students who had 
no breakfast did not have any lunch 
or, at the most, had ice cream. 

"3. Obviously, this is an inadequate 
lunch for any student who has been 
working many hours. 

“Our survey, among the freshman 
and sophomore classes, has definitely 
shown that improvement is necessary 
if we are to meet the standards of 
good nutrition. 

“We felt that you would be in- 
terested in this survey and would 
cooperate to make improvement pos- 
sible.” 

Two days after the survey was 
made, two exhibits, which interested 
the children and adults alike, were 
set up. One showing adequate diets 
and daily nutritional needs, including 
humorous poster work and literature, 
was displayed in town. This was en- 
tirely planned and executed by the 
home economics classes and caused 
numerous inquiries from parents. 

Another exhibit prepared by the 
physical education department was set 
up inside the school. It revealed the 
close relationship of general health 
with the physical education program 
and stressed healthful activities and 
the close correlation of adequate diet 
with athletic success and enjoyment. 
Pertinent posters prepared by the art 
department were on display. 

A group of students participated 
in an extemporaneous discussion over 
the local radio station. The survey 
and its results were discussed and 
nutritional needs were stressed. 

Especially gratifying was the plea 
these students directed to all parents, 
asking them to cooperate in improv- 
ing the student health. Another 
interesting result is that various groups 
showed definite interest in promoting 
such improvement — including the 
parents, faculty members, a young 
matron’s group, and members of the 
local American Association of Uni- 
versity Women. In consequence, all 
the departments that participated felt 
encouraged. The week’s work demon- 
strated definitely that the average high 
school student is interested in having 
a nutritionally balanced diet. 

The first survey was taken on 
March 27. A second, taken on May 
27, showed a definite increase in the 
number of students eating breakfast 
and in the number eating a good 
breakfast. A letter reporting on the 
follow-up survey and comparing the 
results of the two surveys was sent 
to parents. 
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Garland Leads by 477 


In Nation-wide Survey of Fine 
Restaurants Recommended by 


Damen Hines 


Restaurants recommended by this famous food authority were 

asked: ‘“‘What commercial ranges do you use in your 

kitchen?” 

1. Garland was named 47% more times than the next nearest 
make. 

2. Garland had 58% more ranges in use than the next nearest 
make. 

More proof of Garland leadership! And remember—leadership is 

your greatest proof of superiority! 











DUNCAN HINES, nationally known con- 
noisseur of fine food and author of, 
“Adventures In Good Eating,” “Lodging For 
a Night,” “Vacation Guide,” “Adventures 
In Good Cooking and The Art of Carving 
in the Home.” Travelers have learned 
to depend upon his Official Identification 
Sign as a sure guide to “Good Eating.” 


SPECTRO-HEAT HOT TOP is one 
of the many big reasons for 
Garland leadership. Gives you 
heat of graduated intensity from 
front to back of the cooking top 
_ a spectrum. You get the 

ht heat where you want it— 

m you want it—front to 
eal or side to side—at lowest 
possible cost. 

Seven, yes seven, front fired burners are available 
to give you extreme flexibility, each one individually 
controlled. No other heavy duty range has this 
amazing Spectro-Heat Hot Top. 

_ Kitchen operators everywhere, like those rec- 
ommended by Duncan Hines, place Garland first; 
proof that from every a your choice of 
Garland is the right choice the Line of The 
Leader at your Food Service Equipment Dealer. 


All Garland Units are equipped for use with Manufactured, Natural or LP gases 





GaRt ano 


Heavy Duty Ranges © Restaurant Ranges ® Broiler Roasters ¢ Deep Fat Fryers © 
Broiler-Griddles © Roasting Ovens © Griddles © Counter Griddles ® Dinette Ranges 


DETROIT-MICHIGAN STOVE CO., DETROIT 31, MICHIGAN 


PRODUCTS 
RD 
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we YOUR BEAT-UP OLD 


(Continued From Page 72.) 
and the school program and for co- 
operation between director and archi- 
tects to obtain suitable and efficient 
layout. 

Other meetings covered selection, 
orientation and training of personnel, 
with emphasis on sanitation, planning 
meals and testing recipes, food prep- 
aration, and use of visual aids. 

The section meeting reporting re- 
cent studies in Maine and Maryland 
showed the desirability of the planned 
meal as contrasted with self-selected 
meals. The Maine study indicated 
most diets to be low in calcium, thia- 
min, niacin, iron, protein and Vitamin 
C. Consumption of raw and leafy 
vegetables, milk products, and citrus 
fruits was inadequate. Both studies 
made the point that the planned meal 
must meet the nutritional needs of the 
children to be fed. 

One of the most interesting panels 


cerned with community interest and 
participation in the school lunch pro- 
gram. Mrs. John Hayes, president of 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, reviewed the outstanding in- 
terest and activity of her organiza- 
tion in school feeding over a period 
of many years. She also described the 
-school feeding activities in Japan es- 
tablished by the P.T.A. in that coun- 
try. At noon a full meal is served 
to school children in Japan, similar 
to the school dinner in Great Britain. 

Mrs. Hayes also referred to the im- 
portance of the recent recommenda- 
tion of the P.T.A. that candy and 
carbonated beverages not be sold in 
schools. 


COMMUNITY RELATIONS 

Again emphasizing community rela- 
tions, Wallace Moreland, director of 
public relations at Rutgers University, 
gave important suggestions for im- 


To celebrate our 25th Anniversary 
we are conducting a search for the 
oldest floor, rug or carpet machine 
that is still in regular use. Your old 
machine may be the winner! Enter 
it NOW, subject to Rules of Contest: 


proving public relations for the school 
lunch program. 

Representatives of 10 organizations 
of parents in the state and city were 


considered development of educational 
programs in the school lunch. Excel- 
lent suggestions for integration with 
classroom teaching, such as in spelling, 
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1. Any make or model of 
floor, rug or carpet scrubbing 
machine is eligible for prizes 
if it is currently in regular 
use, daily or weekly. 

2. To determine the age of 
any machine entered in this 
contest, the serial number 
will be submitted to the 
manufacturer, and the date 
assigned by him accepted 

3. A first prize of $300 will 
be awarded for the oldest 
floor machine. In addition, 
eight consolation prizes of 
25 each will be awarded for 
the eight next oldest. 

4. All entries must be post- 
marked no later than Nov 
30, 1952. Prizes will be 
awarded on Dec. 15, 1952 
5. Duplicate prizes will be 
awarded in case of ties 


ANNIVERSARy 


arithmetic and geography, were made 
by a supervisor of elementary educa- 
tion. A school principal emphasized 
in particular the unique opportunity 
for social training and experience 
through the lunch service. A school 
lunch supervisor recommended the 
wide use of the lunchroom in the 
teaching of health, history, sciences 
and economic geography. 

One general session was devoted to 
current nutritional research and _ its 
implications in the school lunch pro- 
gram. Dr. C. Glen King pointed to 
research showing that many diseases 
of middle life, such as hypertension 
and certain diseases of the liver, have 
their origin in dietary deficiencies— 
frequently of short duration—during 
early life. Optimum nutrition, there- 
fore, during school years is of imme- 
diate and future significance. 

Dr. Margaret A. Ohlson made val- 


platform guests at this meeting. 

The last general meeting was a 
luncheon at the Waldorf-Astoria. 

Dr. Lillian Gilbreth, of “Cheaper 
by the Dozen” fame and consultant on 
industrial management at Montclair, 
N.J., applied the science of motion 
study to food service. 

Dr. Frederick J. Moffitt, executive 
assistant to the commissioner, New 
York State Education Department, 
closed the convention with a stirring 
talk, “Like a Mighty Army.” 

The chief resolution adopted by the 
association recommended that the 
states still prohibiting the sale of yel- 
low margarine be urged to outlaw this 
prohibition in the interest of schools 
that must serve meals of adequate 
nutritional quality at low cost. 

The regular convention was fol- 
lowed by a meeting of state school 
lunch directors and supervisors on No- 


CELEBRATION 
CONTEST 
ENTRY BLaNx 


vember 15. 
The AS.FS.A. meeting next year 


uable suggestions concerning the ap- 
plication of the results of nutrition 


be 


HILD FLOOR MACHINE CO. 


740 W. Washington Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill! 


Here is our entry in the Hild Contest 


Moke Serial No 
Nome 
Address 


City Stote 


research in the school lunch program. 
Deficiencies exist in the lunches eaten 
by children and in their home diets. 
These deficiencies can be corrected to 
some extent by better school meals, 
but good nutritional status depends 
upon adequate feeding throughout the 
whole day. The education and co- 
operation of parents and those in 
charge of food service in schools is 
therefore essential. 

Another general session was con- 


will be held in Los Angeles. 

New officers are: president, Ruth 
Walker, supervisor of school lunch 
program, Oakland, Calif.; president- 
» elect, Eva Hurley, director of food 
‘service, board of education, Kansas 
City, Mo.; secretary, Margaret Pren- 
tice, chairman, school lunch super- 
visors, New York State Department of 
Education, and treasurer, Marjorie 
Reinhardt, director of school lunch- 
rooms, Hartford, Conn. 
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COMMERCIAL-2ui SPECIAL 
. fOr YOUR Kitchen &commeraat 


Aluminum Chefware 





Whar kind of Cookware do you 
want for YOUR Kitchen? 


**Cookware that’s designed and 
made especially for my type of 
school kitchen,’” would probably 
be your answer. ‘‘Cookware that’s 
light, rugged, shining and easy to 
clean—that uses all the heat but 
doesn’t scorch the food.”’ 


And these are the very reasons } STOCK POTS 
why so mé&ny more professional STOCK POTS _ STOCK POTS (Heavy Weight) 9 Sizes 
Cooks are turning every year to (Standard Weight) 15 Sizes ] (Narrow Diameter) 3 Sizes J © (With o without Faucets) 
Commercial! 6 qts. to BO gts. 9 qts. to 16 qts. 12 qts. to 40 qts. 





For years, we’ve concentrated on 
just one task—to make Commercial 
the finest and most economical 

Aluminum Ware for Professional \ 


Cooks anywhere. # 
So, is it any wonder that Com- ‘ 4 
\ ~ 


mercial has become the World’s 
Leading Line of Aluminum Cook- — 
ware that’s Built SPECIAL for DOUBLEBOILERS [WINDSOR SAUCEPANS] FRENCH FRYERS 


4 : 9 21 Sizes 5 Sizes 3 Sizes 
YOUR kitchen? 4 qts. to 36 qts. 2 qts. to 13 qts. 5 qts. to 12 qts. 





See our Complete Line including 


many exclusive sizes and styles. Our 

Catalog is yours for the asking. 

Just clip Coupon and mail today! i 
> 


cee 


E STRONG W 


RE 
HE SAUTE PANS AND POTS PUDDING PANS MIXING BOWLS 
osT NEEDED 6 Sizes 3 Sizes 8 Sizes 

- 8 qts. to 16 qts. 13% qts. to 4 qts. 2 qts. to 48 qts. 
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ee 





am for tight- 


Aluminu ions life 


Heaviest ness @ 
ye nd Strons- 
eat where 





sayin Sut- 

Satm - 

oat * 

moe ed for face for 
gged weak ; cleanlines® 

rm ee.‘ and eye 

appeal 


ber 
1 heat 
Rounde ching BAIN MARIE SETS BAIL KETTLES BAKE DISPLAY PANS 


Corners tes ie burning ‘of foods 10 Sizes 7 2 Sises 
08s leaning 1 qt. to 36 qts. 18 qts. to 22 qts. Alumilite Finish 


tive clean! 


= ——— Oo 

HARLOW C. STAHL COMPANY H ] F S hi 
. Jeffers Ave., Detroit 7, Mich. 

Kindly th} A EMO A * ent mie Catalog showing al OW s ta 


Utensils Built SPECIAL for our type of Kitchen. Cc re) M P A N Y 
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Street Address 


City 1363 E. JEFFERSON AVE., DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 
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Maintenance 
Operation 
Supplies 


iy HE development of any system of 
purchasing procedures that can be 
called “good” must, of course, start 
with, and be based upon, a philosophy, 
developed cooperatively. This philoso- 
phy should answer such questions as: 
What are the specific functions of the 
purchasing department? Where does 
it fit into the scheme of things? What 
are its rights? What are its obligations? 

Obviously the principal function of 
the purchasing office is to provide the 
school with what is needed, where it 
is needed, when it is needed—and 
at prices that secure full value for the 
school’s dollar. 


EXISTS TO SERVE 

The purchasing department—and, 
for that matter, all the areas of school 
business administration—exists for the 
purpose of serving the other divisions 
of the school. This in no way implies 
inferiority. All areas of the school 
exist tO serve. 

The rights and duties of the pur- 
chasing agent, or other business offi- 
cer, are fixed by his contract and by 
the policies of the school. They are 
also defined by the laws of agency. 
These laws, as adopted in most states, 
indicate that a considerable degree of 
responsibility is conferred in the ap- 
pointment of an agent. In general, 
these laws provide that the principal's 
obligation to the agent is compensa- 
tion, and the agent's obligations to 
the principal include obedience, pru- 
dence, skill, good faith, and accounting. 

After there has been developed a 
philosophy regarding position and re- 
sponsibilities, one then proceeds to 
the development of practices which, 
it is hoped, will constitute good pur- 
chasing procedures. Among these 
should be mentioned: 

1. The establishment of purchasing 
routines. Because of the difference in 
the size of schools and in their meth- 
ods of operation, it is not possible to 
list one set of procedures that will 
prove satisfactory in all cases. How- 
ever, in the establishment of purchas- 
ing routines for a particular situation, 
these questions need to be answered: 

What financial limitations are to be 
placed upon any department of the 
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PURCHASING PROCEDURES 


RALPH E. ELLIOTT 
Purchasing Agent 
Lyons Township High School and Junior College 
La Grange, Ill. 


school in requesting that purchases be 
made for it? 

Who must approve a requisition be- 
fore it may be acted upon by the 
purchasing department? 

Who may issue a purchase order? 
What form must it take? May it be 
oral, or must purchases be made in 
the name of the school only by the 
issuance of the school’s official printed 
purchase order? 

What records should be kept of 
purchases? 

What comparisons of quality, serv- 
ice and price must the purchasing 
agent make before placing an order? 

How should incoming merchandise 
be received and distributed? Shall a 
receipt be obtained when merchandise 
is delivered to a particular department 
of the school? Who shall certify to 
the quantity and quality of the goods? 


VERIFYING INVOICES 

Who shall be responsible for the 
verifying of invoices before they are 
presented to the school board for pay- 
ment? What proof shall be required 
of the actual receipt of the goods? 

What records shall be kept of de- 
partmental expenditures and of all 
budgets balanced? 

2. The school’s purchasing philoso- 
phy, procedures and routines should be 
well defined to staff members. It is 
important that all staff members 
clearly understand how the purchasing 
department functions. This under- 
standing probably can best be brought 
about by a written statement of pro- 
cedures, and the reasons for them, 
approved by the superintendent and 
the board of education. Faculry mem- 
bers need to know the routines to be 
followed by them in getting the ma- 
terials and services necessary to their 
work. A time element is necessary in 
providing for their needs. 

3. The school’s philosophy and pro- 
cedures should be well defined to pros- 


pective vendors. They have a right to 
complete information as to how the 
school buys, upon what basis, whether 
bids are obtained, and whether the 
school buys locally or out of town. 
They also have a right to know when 
they may expect payment. 

4. Some definition of purchasing 
philosophy and procedures may be 
necessary to the community. This may 
be a long process and one that will 
never be completed satisfactorily, but 
schools are frequently called upon to 
attempt to “sell” their practices to 
individuals in the community. 

5. Good purchasing procedures re- 
quire that the school buy where it can 
get full, sound value for its dollar, 
regardless of boundary lines. In other 
words, the question of local versus 
out-of-town buying just should not 
exist. To buy locally at higher prices, 
other things being equal, means that 
the school is taking the money of all 
taxpayers and is using it to subsidize 
one of them. This certainly never was 
the intention of the taxpayers in vot- 
ing the school the right to levy taxes. 
In some communities it is, of course, 
impossible to “get by” with this sys- 
tem of purchasing. Local pressures may 
make it impossible to follow this pol- 
icy, but the principle is desirable. 

6. Good purchasing procedures re- 
quire that, even in normal times, the 
purchasing department actively and 
continually seek better sources of sup- 
ply. Many items used by schools can 
be purchased in such quantities as to 
eliminate some of the middlemen. Sub- 
stantial savings can be made by buying 
as close to the original source of sup- 
ply as possible. When bought in quan- 
tity, such items as sweeping compound, 
sand or flint paper, adhesive tape, 
locks and paper of all kinds can fre- 
quently be purchased directly from the 
manufacturer—and at substantial sav- 
ings. It is certainly the duty of the 
purchasing office to keep inquiring 
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Let’s not clean away 
dollars an man-hours 


with costly, inadequate floor care 


COMBINATION. SCRUBBER-VAC! 


Wherever combination-machine-scrubbing is the practical solution to the 
floor-cleaning problem, any lesser, slower method is wasteful of money and 
manpower. A Combination Scrubber -Vac applies the cleanser, scrubs, 
rinses if required, and picks up (damp-dries the floor) — all in one opera- 
tion! Maintenance men like the four-in-one feature ...also the fact that 
the machine is simple to operate. It’s self-propelled, and has a positive 
clutch. There are no switches to set for fast or slow —slight pressure of 
the hand on clutch lever adjusts speed to desired rate. The powerful 
vae performs efficiently and quietly. Cable reel is self-winding. Im- 
proved waterproof wiring and minimum electrical connections sim- 
“plify the cleaning of the machine. Model 213P Scrubber-Vac at 
left, for heavy duty scrubbing of large-area floors, has a 26-inch 
brush spread, and cleans up to 8,750 sq. ft. per hour! (Powder 
dispenser is optional.) 








Finnell makes Scrubber-Vac Machines in a full range of sizes 
—for small, vast, and intermediate operations. From this com- 
plete line, you can choose the size that’s exactly right for 

your job (no need to over-buy or under-buy). It’s also good to know 

that you can lease or purchase a Scrubber-Vac, and that there’s a Finnell 
man nearby to help train your maintenance operators in the proper 
use of the machine... to recommend cleaning schedules for most 
effectual care... and to make periodic check-ups. For demon- 
stration, consultation, or literature, phone or write nearest Finnell 
Branch or Finnell System, Inc., 201 East St., Elkhart, Ind. Branch 
Offices in all principal cities of the United States and Canada. 


8 BRANCHES 


FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. # mau 


Orcginators of Power Scrubbing and Polishing Machines pein 
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whether the present source of supply 
is indeed the best available. 

Good purchasing procedures re 
quire that the school prepare, or have 
prepared, adequate specifications. They 
should be complete enough to guard 
against substitution, inferior merchan- 
dise, or unsatisfactory services. They 
should be adequate enough to tell 
specifically what is wanted. They 
should be tough enough to eliminate 
fly-by-night, one-call artists who are 
out to make a fast buck. 

8. Good purchasing procedures re 
quire that buying be made competi 
tive and that the school allow all hon- 
orable vendors, who desire to do so, to 
bid. There should be no favorites; 
the purchasing office should not be 
a particular friend or enemy of any- 
one. Sometimes, when school officers 
get talked about and accused of un- 
fairness, it may be difficult to remain 
on friendly terms with certain vendors, 
but the attempt should be made. 

9. Good purchasing procedures re 
quire that the purchasing office be left 
entirely free in the selection of vendors. 
The writing of specifications for any 
purchase should be a cooperative job 
among the teacher, the department 
head, and the administration. The pur- 
chasing office should not expect in any 
way to dictate what may or may not 
be used in a particular department. 
However, once the specifications have 
been agreed upon, the selection of the 
vendor is an entirely different matter. 
The purchasing department should be 
granted complete freedom in this re- 
spect. There should be no influence 
brought to bear by anyone in an at- 
tempt to sway the purchasing depart- 
ment in this selection. If the pur- 
chasing agent is told what to buy, 
which is proper, and where to buy, 
which is improper, then certainly the 
organization does not need him. All 
it needs is a stenographer to type the 
orders. 

10. Good purchasing procedures 
should provide for some system of 
periodic review, by higher authority, 
of the purchasing department's work. 
If the purchasing office is to be granted 
the authority outlined—and it is con- 
siderable—then it certainly should wel- 
come and encourage this review. One 
simple and effective method of ob- 
taining it would be for the superin- 
tendent or a member of the board 
of education to go over the bills with 
the purchasing agent each month. This 
would not work in a large system, but 
it would work for most schools. 
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Ll. Good purchasing procedures re- 
quire that the purchasing office co- 
operate to the highest degree with all 
the other areas of the organization, 
and it, of course, hopes in return to 
receive the same kind of cooperation 
from them. Friendly and cooperative 
relationships with others must be 
maintained. Public schools are a co- 
operative venture of the highest order 
and any lack of the closest kind of 
teamwork certainly reduces effective- 
ness, almost by geometric progression. 

12. It should be a definite policy 
of any school to maintain a consid- 
erate and courteous attitude toward 
salesmen. Surely they must have earned 
the right to exist. Surely the services 
they render are worth while. If there 
is a chance of a salesman’s doing busi- 
ness with the school, he should be 
given a hearing and allowed to show 
or demonstrate his merchandise. If 
there is no chance of his doing busi- 
ness, he should be sincerely informed. 
He in turn owes the school a degree 
of cooperation. For example, it can 
be expected that he is not to waste 
time in the school, and if he attempts 
to do so, certainly he should be 
“shooed” out promptly. 

13. Good purchasing procedures re- 
quire that careful records be kept of 
specifications, bids and all purchasing 
details. These will be found invaluable 
for future use. A few years later, 
additional merchandise of the same 
kind may be needed, and old specifi- 
cations may prove invaluable. 

14. Good purchasing procedures re- 
quire a system of expediting or follow- 
ing up of purchases. A catd system 
might be used for this purpose, with 
a card being placed in a calendar file 
under the expected delivery date. 
When the merchandise is received on 
or before that date, the card would 
be removed. If the merchandise has 
not been received on that date, the 
card would serve as a reminder that 
a follow-up should be made. 

15. Good purchasing procedures re- 
quire that schools “keep on the string” 
more than one source of critical ma- 
terials. 

16. In some cases good purchasing 
procedures require the establishment 
and use of a purchasing calendar. In a 
school system of medium size, in which 
one person spends most of his time 
as a buyer, such a calendar may not be 
necessary. The buyer, being continu- 
ally on the job and handling it ex- 
clusively, probably will be aware of 
coming needs without such a reminder. 


In a very small system, however, where 
purchasing is done rather infrequently 
by a staff member who has many other 
duties, a calendar will be most useful. 
Also, in a very large system where the 
buying is divided among several per- 
sons, such a calendar would appear 
to be advisable. 

17. All’ purchasing procedures 
should be carried out exclusively by 
the purchasing department. They 
should not be delegated. It is probable 
that, in most cases, the school's pur- 
chasing department will know of, or 
be able to locate, better sources of 
supply than other staff members would 
be able to locate. An unsatisfactory 
situation is likely to develop if staff 
members go out and solicit bids or 
inform prospective vendors of possible 
future purchases. Specifications so fur- 
nished will probably be inadequate. 
Such sources of supply usually will 
be retail rather than wholesale. 

Action of this kind probably will 
serve only to confuse the situation. It 
should be an established part of the 
school’s official procedures that no part 
of the purchasing function be dele- 
gated. 

18. Good purchasing procedures re- 
quire the purchasing agent to be con- 
tinually alert to economic change, to 
price change. Schools can profit by 
maintaining large inventories during 
periods of rising prices just as any 
other organization can so profit. Like- 
wise, losses can be substantial if more 
than minimum inventories are main- 
tained during a period of falling prices. 
In order to keep abreast of current 
economic trends, the school’s business 
officers should be required to read 
business periodicals. 

19. The purchasing office must be 
continually alert to the use of new 
products and new methods. School 
and business periodicals and adver- 
tising matter (which goes all too 
quickly into the wastebasket) can 
provide a liberal education in better 
methods of doing the hundreds of 
tasks carried on by schools every day. 
Visits to other schools and attendance 
at conventions and industrial shows 
are invaluable experiences. 

20. In all of the school’s dealings, 
nothing is more important than in- 
tegrity. In the selection of a vendor, 
the school should attempt to deal only 
with those vendors whose integrity, 
so far as it can determine, is beyond 
question. Then in return it must 
attempt to give them that same kind 
of fair dealing. 
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Better PERFORMANCE — Greater COMFORT 
i ea from the 


most accurate 


UNIT VENTILATOR 


CONTROL 
of them all 














No. 356 LOW-LIMIT 
AIRSTREAM THERMOSTAT 


A precision non-waste type instru- 
ment requiring no auxiliary devices 
to supplement its accurate low limit 
control of unit ventilator discharge 
temperatures. 








Powers Features that Give Better Control 
with Less Maintenance 


° ‘ P or . POWERS ROOM 
Since unit ventilators operate on minimum discharge tempera- THERMOSTATS 


ture much of the time it is imperative that an accurate and 
dependable low limit thermostat be used. 





@ Powers 2-line non-waste Airstream Thermostats 
have a graduated dial for ease of adjustment— 
also Adjustable Sensitivity for precise control. Above: Type D. 

left: Day-Nite Thermostat 

with Automatic Ch 











@ With its ingenious non-waste double air valve 
mechanism there is no continuous waste of com- 
pressed air. It is not a “leakstat”’. 





@ Once set for the proper temperature a Powers 
No. 356 Thermostat requires no re-adjustment 
—there are no fine restrictions to be serviced. 


Compare the performance of Powers unit ventilator control 
with others. You too will prefer its greater simplicity, accuracy 
and dependability. Benefits; More comfortable classrooms 
and less maintenance than with more complicated systems 


Write for Bulletin 301-AS 


THE POWERS REGULATOR CO. 


SKOKIE, ILLINOIS @ Offices in Over 50 Cities 
Chicago 13, Il!., 3819 N. Ashland Avenue © New York 17, N. Y., 231 East 46th Street 
Los Angeles 5, Cal., 1808 West Sth Street © Toronto, Ontario, 195 Spadina Avenue 
Mexico, D. F., Apartado 63 Bis. © Honolulu 3, Hawaii, P. O. 2755—450 Piikoi at Kona 
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wire from Washington 
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Jobs for Congress 

®& The judicious congressman gets his 
prescribed reading done first before 
drafting bills. This January the assign- 
ments are the President's state of the 
union message, his economic report, and 
the budget message. The documents lay 
down the big policy; chart the year’s di- 
rections for Congress. The first item is 
short; the third may take days of study 
by congressmen. 

The first flood of bills, therefore, is 
not expected until the middle of January. 
Among them will be these measures of 
interest to educators: 

Aid to defense school districts. This 
will be first- order of business. The bill 
as passed but vetoed last fall will be re- 
introduced, but the section that caused 
the veto will be out. This section re- 
quired federal schools on U.S. property 
to conform to the laws of the state in 
which they're located. In practice it 
would have meant enforcement of racial 
segregation with Uncle Sam's blessing. 
Mr. Truman said no to this. Congress 
will accept his view in January. 

Universal military training. The Na- 
tional Security Training Commission 
would like to see Congress enact the 
plan as neatly packaged in its first report 
(six consecutive training months for 
all 18 year olds, to be followed by 71 
years in reserve). But congressmen will 
ptopose variations. The favorite is to 
break training into two three-month 
summer periods. The big hitch is that 
on January 8 the clock begins ticking 
against U.M.T. bills. Congress must say 
yes or no within 45 days. And in the 
rush of events, the answer may not turn 
out to be very considered. 

GL. schooling. Existing veterans edu- 
cation laws will be taken under long 
study. Rep. Teague will press for his 
plan to authorize “limited scholarships” 
to all veterans serving in future wars. 
But Mr. Teague will have to answer 
what is a war—the Korean conflict is 
not, legally—and who is a veteran—are 
U.M.T. trainees to be considered veter- 
ans in the same light as veterans of 
fighting? 
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National advisory board for radio and 
television. Sen. Benton will continue to 
press for a “watchdog” group, but the 
going will be tough. Organized broad- 
casters claim they have made such a “cen- 
sorship body” (as they call it) unneces- 
sary by their adoption of the Television 
Code. The code calls upon TV station 
managers to recognize their “community 
responsibility, their obligation to chil- 
dren and their interest in promoting edu- 
cation and culture.” 

Oil for education. There will be lots 
of talk—but little action—on the plan 
to set aside a part of the proceeds from 
tideland oil reserves for education— 
public and private. Uncle Sam's job is 
first to make sure the oil belongs to him 
and not to the states. 

Scholarships. Federal aid to college 
students will be proposed and studied. 
But if the U.M.T. program and the 
Teague plan for veterans scholarships are 
enacted, nearly every able-bodied boy 
will get part of his post-high school edu- 
cation paid for by the federal govern- 
ment. 

Federal aid to elemenatry and secon- 
dary education. Even its proponents do 
not believe this plan will get out of the 
dusty pigeonhole into which it was 
placed last summer. 


That, too, will pass 

® The Defense Production Authority 
is pleased with itself. Its officials believe 
they've done right well for public schools 
in granting an increase of 15,000 tons 
ot steel for the first quarter of 1952. “It’s 
a miracle how we could do it,” says 
D.P.A. head Manly Fleischmann, refer- 
ring to the fact that he gave education 
a total of 111,000 tons. “In this period 
ot greatest stringency we are supplying 
steel for the greatest school building in 
history.” 

Schoolmen in Washington aren't up- 
lifted as high as Mr. Fleischmann. They 
say at least twice as much steel as was 
granted is needed for elementary and 
secondary schools; that higher education 
has been badly shortchanged. They will 
ask Congress in January to convince the 


D.P.A. that the allotment for the second 
and third quarters of 1952 must be 
upped substantially. Congress may re- 
spond. During the last three months 
Congress itself acted as the strongest 
lobby for school steel. 

Meanwhile, the D.P.A. goes round 
and round with an old tune. “Conserve 
and defer,” Fleischmann keeps urging 
school building authorities. He claims 
that still more school plans must be re- 
drawn to use reinforced concrete, heavy 
timber, laminated wood. He claims that 
many educational facilities must be de- 
ferred—especially gymnasiums, audito- 
riums and field houses. “And let's be 
patient,” he says. “The steel shortage 
won't last forever. I see signs that it'll 
be over by June. Well, by September, 
at the latest.” 


Unity on TV 

& There is an inspiring 1,000,000 word 
story of unity in the official statements 
sent to the Federal Communications 
Commission by the nation’s colleges, 
universities, school systems, and libraries. 
Each educational institution promises to 
work with its neighbor to develop edu- 
cational television. Colleges promise to 
work with public schools; public schools 
with private schools. Here are two ex- 
amples taken from briefs laid before the 
F.C.C. last month: 

“The West Virginia Board of Educa- 
tion specifically requests that U.H.F. 
Channel No. 53 be reserved for Marshall 
College at Huntington so that at some 
future date the college will be able to 
telecast educational programs to approx- 
imately 136,000 public school students 
in this area. The president of Marshall 
College at Huntington, W. Va., stated 
that the college intends to use television 
as an educational tool in the Huntington, 
W. Va., area where there are 136,605 
students. . . .” 

“Miami University at Oxford, Ohio, 
supports the commission's proposal to 
reserve Channel No. 14 for a noncom- 
mercial, educational television station in 
Oxford, Ohio. The proposal of Miami 
University is endorsed by the superin- 
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| Everything is so Practical 
in a SHELDON EQUIPPED 
DEPARTMENT .. and so 


EDUCATIONALLY CORRECT 


Sheldon equipment is planned to meet your program 
needs — for homemaking, science, shop and art courses 
— to make the program more functional — to breathe 
life into it by having everything contribute toward a 
dynamic layout. You can call on Sheldon field engi- 
neers to help you in this vital planning, knowing that 
with their help you shall have a balanced arrange- 
ment that is educationally correct. There is the further 
assurance that back of all this understanding and plan- 
ning is the reputation of Sheldon for meticulous quality 


in all that it produces. Write for further information. 


Sheldon Equipment is widely used in Homemaking Programs 


.#. SHELDON EQUIPMENT company ee 


MUSKEGON MICHIGAN 








tendents of schools of 17 neighboring 
locations. . . . 

Schoolmen’s requests for TV channels 
fall into two groups. Institutions in rural 
and sparsely settled communities are 
asking for channels on the ultra-high 
frequency (U.H.F.) band, a band not 
yet in use. Their purpose is to hold claim 
to these channels until engineers put the 
U.H.F. channels into use and taxpayers 
decide to use them—both of which may 
take years. Institutions in urbanized cen- 
ters, however, are asking for channels 
on the very high frequency band 
(V.H.F.), a band now in use. In the 
larger centers educators feel that the 
public will be ready to pay for TV sta- 
tions and programs almost as soon as 
the F.C.C. grants the channels. 

The date to watch is February 15. 
The F.C. indicated its decision will 
come about that time. 


Trend in adult education 
® The junior college was once hailed 
as a great force in adult education. To 
enhance its rdle, sonie have called it the 
community or the people's college. 

But whatever its name, the institution 
is not catching the customers. A 1951 


survey of junior college enrollments, 
made by the American Association of 
Junior Colleges, shows that two-thirds 
of these institutions have lost enroll- 
ments, with more than 10 per cent of 
them down by at least 26 per cent. On 
the other hand, the old-fashioned eve- 
ning college courses are doing a brisker 
business. A report of the Association of 
University Evening Colleges shows that 
the fall enrollment (221,607) is 1.8 per 
cent greater than it was one year ago. 
More than half the institutions showed 
increases. 

School executives laying plans for 
adult education—take note. 


UNESCO speaks out 
® UNESCO conference in Washington 
used to stir the blood of even the hard- 
boiled Washington correspondents. That 
was because UNESCO men and women 
used to speak of building peace defenses 
in the mind and of relieving war ten- 
sions among people everywhere. Then 
the spark went out. Recent meetings of 
the U.S. National Commission — for 
UNESCO have. dealt with an honorable 
but dull activity called the UNESCO 
gift coupon plan; with setting up literacy 
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IF YOU ARE CONCERNED OVER THE NEED- 

LESS CONFUSION REGARDING CHALK- 

BOARD SELECTION, LET US SHOW YOU 

HOW NATURAL SLATE 

ANSWER TO YOUR MANY CHALKBOARD 
PROBLEMS. 
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centers in Latin America and Egypt, and 
with the exchange of archaeologists. 

But the old fight came back into 
UNESCO last month when its executive 
committee lashed out against those who 
attack teachers because they teach peace 
and internationalism. Said the group: 

“We resent the attacks on our educa- 
tors who teach about UNESCO and the 
United Nations. The attacks are some- 
times directed toward control of courses 
of study and of contents of textbooks. 
. .. Such offenders are, in many cases, 
the notorious supporters of totalitarian- 
ism. . . . They carry on falsely in the 
name of patriotism. The U.S. Commis- 
sion for UNESCO calls on public groups 
and the press to continue to expose those 
who assail the integrity of teachers be- 
cause of_their interest in the United 
Nations.” 

Words of such vigor are rare in Wash- 
ington today. 


Time for a cure 

& The 10 college presidents named by 
the American Council on Education to 
study athletic policy aren't going to 
move fast. They are not going to be- 
come involved in fights with athletic 
coaches, with football-happy alumni, or 
with the National Collegiate Athletic 
Association. They don’t promise to clean 


| up college sports overnight. 


Whar will they do? They will study 


| the situation; they will watch develop- 
| ments; they will encourage individual 


schools and colleges to reexamine their 
athletic policies; they will cooperate with 


| all efforts to eliminate ethical lapses in 


interschool sports; they will work toward 


| evolving a national policy of sane inter- 


collegiate standards. It will take time. 


| “It’s like finding a cure for a cancerous 
| growth,” said one official close to the 


athletic policy group. “We know we'll 
find it; we know it'll take time.” 


| Packets for teachers 
| B Teachers like packets of ready-made 
| materials delivered to their desk. N.E.A. 
| officials are using this human propensity 
to good advantage. The monthly packets 
of science materials, first introduced in 
1947, have brought good will and new 
members to the N.E.A.’s science teachers 
association. Now comes the N.E.A.'s 
| rural education division with another 
| plan. Packets containing books, pam- 
phlets and brochures on intercultural 
education will be lent to selected teach- 
ers of social studies. If the plan catches 
on, the service will be extended. And 
| the N.E.A. will consider using other 
! packet plans. 
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LARGE OR SMALL 
HORN FOLDING GYM SEATS 


and HORN FOLDING PARTITIONS 





UTILIZE YOUR GYM SPACE 


*HORN FOLDING GYM SEATS ARE AVAILABLE FOR 
BALCONY INSTALLATIONS. 


HORN, since 1909, have designed, manufactured and 
installed folding gym seats and folding partitions engi- 
neered to utilize precious gym space. The Horn Gym 
Plan permits multi-gym operation. With The Gym Seats 


folded and the Partition “out,” the main floor can be 





divided into separate gymnasiums for multiple use. 
Whatever your requirements may be, there is a HORN 
PLAN for you. HORN representatives are located *in 
principal cities from coast to coast. WRITE FOR FREE 
CATALOGS, 


PARTITION OPENING 
Note “Cut Ou 


t’’ Construction 
SAVE TIME, LABOR AND SPACE WITH HORN FOLDING GYM STAGES. 
HORN FOLDING STAGES are available in various sizes to meet your 
needs. Write for complete details and folder. 


HORN, WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF FOLDING 
PARTITIONS, FOLDING GYM SEATS AND FOLDING STAGES. 


HORN BROTHERS COMPANY 


FORT DODGE, IOWA 


PARTITIONS RECESSED 
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President Oberholtzer Lists Speakers for Three 
1952 Regional Conventions of the A.A.S.A. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Six major 
topics dealing with leadership in 
American education will come under 
the spotlight in general session ad- 
dresses scheduled for the regional con- 
ventions of the American Association 
of School Administrators to be held 
at St. Louis, Los Angeles, and Boston. 

At each 
vention, speakers 
will consider “Re- 
ligious Steward- 
ship for Today’s 
Children,” “The 
Citizen's Obliga- 
tion to Schools,” 
“The Three R's 
and Today's Schools,” “Fundamentals 
for Tomorrow's Schools,” “Adminis- 
trative Leaders for Good Schools,” and 
“Great Issues in American Education.” 

Pres. Kenneth E. Oberholtzer, super- 
intendent of schools at Denver, has an- 
nounced the following speakers for 


con- 


K. E. Oberholtzer 


general sessions 

At St. Louis, February 23 to 27: The 
Rev. Arthur Miller of the Montview 
Boulevard Presbyterian Church, Den- 
ver; F. H. Trotter, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
president, National School Boards As- 
sociation; Willard E. Givens, executive 
secretary, National Education Associa- 
Estes Kefauver, United States 
senator from Tennessee; Virgil M. 
Rogers, superintendent of schools, Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich., and William F. Rus- 
sell, president, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 

At Los Angeles, March 8 to 12: 
Mrs. John E. Hayes, president, Na- 


tion: 


tional Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers; William A. Brownell, dean of 
the school of education, University 
of California at Berkeley; Mr. Givens; 
John K. Norton, director, division of 
administration and guidance, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and 
George D. Stoddard, president, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

At Boston, April 5 to 9: Abram 
Sachar, president, Brandeis University; 
Roy E. Larsen, chairman, National 
Citizens Commission for the Public 
Schools, and president, Time, Inc.; 
Robert R. Sears, professor, Harvard 
University; Hollis L. Caswell, dean, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity; H. I. Willett, superintendent of 
schools, Richmond, Va., and James B. 
Conant, president, Harvard University. 

Greetings from J. Cloyd Miller, 
superintendent of schools, Deming, 
N.M., and president of the National 
Education Association, and from Pres. 
Clifford M. Kelly of the Associated 
Exhibitors of the N.E.A. will be ex- 
tended at each of the three regional 
conventions. 

An attendance of 17,500 is pre- 
dicted for the three conventions, with 
8000 at St. Louis, 4000 at Los Angeles, 
and 5500 at Boston. 

As an entertainment feature, the 
Associated Exhibitors have engaged 
the Municipal Opera at St. Louis to 
do a special presentation of the Rodg- 
ers and Hammerstein Musical Festival. 
At Boston the exhibitors will present 
the Harvard Glee Club and “name” 
entertainers from New York. At Los 


Angeles they will draw from Holly- 
wood bands and personalities. 

The exhibitors will present their 
scholarship for graduate study ‘ in 
school administration to Theos I. An- 
derson, superintendent of schools, 
LeRoy, Ill, and the American Educa- 
tion Award for 
1952 to Willard 
E. Goslin, head, 
division of ad- 
ministration and 
community lead- 
ership, George 
Peabody College 
for Teachers. As 

new feature 
for conventions, 10 all-day “speechless” 
clinics have been scheduled. At each 
clinic there will be a panel of experts 
to answer practical questions of super- 
intendents. A wide range of profes- 
sional problems will be considered in 
37 other discussion groups. 

Dr. E. E. Oberholtzer, president 
emeritus, University of Houston, has 
been elected to honorary life member- 
ship in the A.AS.A., of which he 
was president in 1934-35. A.A.S.A. 
Pres. Kenneth E. Oberholtzer will pre- 
sent the award to his father at the 
St. Louis convention. 

Three other men have been elected 
to honorary life membership in recog- 
nition of their distinguished service to 
the teaching profession and their con- 
tributions to the accomplishments of 
A.AS.A. Awards will be presented 
to Dr. John A. Sexson, at the Los 
Angeles convention; to Dr. N. L. 
Engelhardt, at the St. Louis convention, 
and to Dr. Homer W. Anderson, at 
the Boston convention. Each of the 


Willard E. Goslin 


St. Louis speakers (I. to r.): Willard E. Givens, Sen. Estes Kefauver, Virgil M. Rogers, William F. Russell, F. H. Trotter. 
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American-Standard 


First in heating... first in plumbing 


Another American- Standard 
equipped school: 


MYLES J. McMANUS SCHOOL of LINDEN, N. J. 





No wonder American-Standard Heating Equipment and Plumbing 

Fixtures are used so extensively in guarding the health and com- 

fort of students and teachers. These smoothly styled, sturdily con- 

structed products are easy and economical to maintain . . . com- 

pletely dependable. And there’s a complete line to choose from. 

Ask your Heating and Plumbing Contractor about performance- 

proved American-Standard products when you build or remodel. : This enclosure for teachers in the girls’ 
washroom of the McManus School fea- 
tures a BUENA LAVATORY with self-closing 
faucets, and an INSTANTO WATER CLOSET. 
These genuine vitreous china fixtures— 
both here and throughout the washroom 
—are wall-hung for greater sanitation 
and easy cleaning. Vigorous blowout 
flushing action of the Instanto Water 
Closet assures thorough cleaning. 

Architect: Leslie M. Dennis, Elizabeth, N. J. 

General C Andrew Chri & Sons, Inc, 

Elizabeth, N. J. 
= aang gg . 
" NL J. 
Heating Cunt Ce yt a & Sons, Inc., 
Wholesale Distributor: ‘Plumbi 
meomewg #4 ing Supply Co., 



































A compact, slim-tubed ARCO RADIATOR keeps tots com- These CHINAL URINALS are easy to clean because they’re 
fortable in this kindergarten room. Arco Radiators pro- made of genuine vitreous china . . . will not stain. Flush- 
vide exceptionally quick heating . .. economically. Avail- ing action is fast and efficient. Easily accessible to students 
able in a variety of widths and heights to fit practically of all sizes, these urinals encourage proper use, eliminate 
unsanitary conditions. 


any space requirement. 


American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation, P. O. Box 1226, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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three is a past president of A.A.S.A.  ticipating an attendance of 600 to 700. Architectural Exhibits Planned 

More than 30 organizations and Also expected to turn out in force @t A.A.S.A. Conventions 
groups that customarily meet during at the St. Louis meeting are the ele- Weasnincron, D.C—An important 
the annual conventions of A.A.S.A. mentary principals. The N.E.A. De- feature of each of the three regional 
will participate in the regional meet- partment of Elementary School Prin- conventions of the American Association 
ings. cipals will hold its central district of School Administrators will be an 

Superintendents of schools in cities meeting in St. Louis February 22 and exhibit of plans of public, private and 
with populations of more than 200,000 23. parochial school buildings below col- 
will meet in St. Louis and Boston, and A major attraction at each conven- Jege Jevel constructed since 1947 or now 
superintendents of schools in cities tion will be the exhibit of books, being built. 
with populations of 100,000 to 200,- educational materials and school equip- Architects may enter exhibits at any 
000 will meet in St. Louis. ment. The demand for exhibit space or al] of the conventions. 

The National School Boards Asso- is so great that the A.A.S.A. has been The exhibits are sponsored jointly by 
ciation will hold its annual meeting able to provide space for only about the American Institute of Architects and 
in St. Louis, February 22 and 23, an- 75 per cent of the applicants. the American Association of School 

Administrators. 


15,000 Additional Tons of Steel 
Allocated to Schools 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—The allocation 
of 15,000 additional tons ‘of steel for 
construction of elementary and second- 
ary schools during the first quarter of 
1952 has been announced by Manly 
Fleischmann, defense production admin- 
istrator. This brings the total first quar- 
ter 1952 allocation to 111,000 tons, com- 
pared with 106,000 tons for the fourth 
quarter in 1951. 

No additional materials, however, 
were allocated for higher education and 
library construction. 

Previously, Mr. Fleischmann had al- 
located 82,000 tons of steel for elemen- 
tary and secondary schools and 14,000 
tons for higher education and libraries, 
a total of 96,000 tons. To continue the 
college, university, and library projects 
already under construction in the first 
quarter would require 25,536 tons. To 
commence construction on new projects 
in the first quarter would require 22,878 
tons, or a total of 48,414 tons. With the 
D.P.A. allocation of 14,000 tons, there 
will remain a net deficit of 34,414 tons 
for projects in the field of higher educa- 
tion and libraries. As a consequence, the 
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PADLOCKS a! : U.S. Office of Education may be re- 


No. 1525 The finest in key-controlled 3 quired to call back steel and other criti- 

padlock protection. Thousands of combi- _ cal materials from projects already 

nations protect the student — yet only authorized. 

one school-owned Master Key opens every 

locker. Precision built for long life, trouble- : 

free service. Priced to fit school budgets. q —— cess ' 

No.1500 Same as No. 1525, but with- — ey vee é — aa 

out key control. Long time school favorite CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA.—"Unwilling, 

— in the bargain-price bracket. i | | uninterested and comparatively less com- 
petent” pupils should not be forced to 


Compare QUALITY! ae MasTER or go to high school, asserted Colgate W. 


save Darden Jr., president of the University 


Compare VALUE! Padlocks ae? 
. +] Strongest construction known of Virginia. 


Unbeatable protection for lab 


Compare PRICE! euueen. Sareee 5 oY He said that “in our enthusiasm for 
gates. athletic lockers, book : ‘ : 
stores. etc ‘ a , ¢ > 
Write todey te Dept. 12 mass education in America we have 
overdone it. 


Master Jock Company. Milwaukee 45,Wis. © World's Leading Padlock Manufacturers “By keeping inferior students in high 


| school we have watered down the edu- 
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TO TEACH 


REAL ‘‘TOUCH TYPING” 
a 


? 


No longer must you teach different ‘“‘strokes’ 
for character and service keys. Just the 
lightest, easiest touch of the fingertips oper- 
ates all IBM keys. 


The same light touch backspaces, tabulates 
and returns the carriage. It’s easy for the 
student to keep eyes on the copy. 





With IBM Electrics, students progress 
i a quickly from single strokes to word patterns, 
develop proper techniques rapidly. 


From the start, students acquire true “‘touch 
E [ F C T R [ C S typing”. . . only one of the many advantages 


of teaching with IBM Electric Typewriters. 














IBM, Dept. NS 

590 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 

‘a Please send booklet, ‘Electric Typewriters 
in Education,” and complete kit. 
We'd like to see your new full-color sound 


movie, “Electric Typing Time,” on 
a 


Name. 
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NEWS... 


cation job we could do for the good 
students,” President Darden said. 
“{Thomas} Jefferson said we were 
obligated to teach every child to read 
and write,’ he said. “When we have 
taught him reading and writing, we have 
given him the keys to open any door. 
After that, it is our obligation, as Jeffer- 
son visualized it, to provide a really fine 
education beyond reading and writing 
for those who show talent and interest.” 
He described the cost of mass educa- 
tion as “fearful” and said if public school 


education beyond grammar school were 
abandoned the quality of education 
could be “improved immeasurably.” 


N. Y. School Tests Altered 
to Please Christian Scientists 

New YorK.—In deference to teach- 
ings of the Christian Science faith, the 
New York State Board of Regents is 
omitting from high school biology and 
scholarship examinations all questions 
on the germ theory of disease, it was 
reported in the newspapers Dec. 12.4 





(Patented) 


INTERLOCKING 
METHOD 


Strips are laid, side by 
side, in courses. As eac 

course is laid, half the 
width of a saw-toothed 
steel spline is driven 
into grooves in the ends 
of each strip. The next 
course is driven onto the 
spline of the preceding 
course, and so on. Splines 
interlock the courses and 
hold pieces within each 
course snugly in place. 


Write for names 
of Ironbound 
floored gyms 

near you. 
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Ford School, Highland Pork, Mich. 
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ROBBINS 
CONTINUOUS STRIP 
MAPLE FLOORING 


ROBBINS * 


There’s more, much more, to a Robbins Ironbound Con- 
tinuous Strip gym floor than meets the eye. Underneath 
its glowing beauty are features which provide: 
@ A better playing surface 
@ Permanent smoothness 
@ Years longer life 

@ Lower maintenance cost 
A Robbins Ironbound Continuous Strip gym floor is the 
ideal playing surface... not dead... not springy... 
but with just the right resiliency for lively, fast action 
without undue physical strain. Made of Northern Hard 
Maple, it will not splinter, warp or sliver. Retains its 


| 


The state education department's bu- 
reau of tests said that questions on the 
germ theory had been omitted last June 
and are again being omitted this Jan- 
uary, in accordance with a state law 
passéd in 1950 excusing pupils from 
teachings in health and hygiene con- 
flicting with their religious beliefs. 


J. Cayce Morrison Goes 
to Philippines for UNESCO 
ALBANY, N.Y.—J. Cayce Morrison 
has been given a leave of absence from 
his position as coordinator of research 
and special studies for the New York 
State Education Department to go to the 
Philippines for UNESCO for six 


| months. 


His assignment is to assist the govern- 


| ment of the Philippines in implement- 





ing such recommendations of the 1949 
mission about the organization, admin- 
istration and financing of education as 
the Philippines government may find 
acceptable. 

Dr. and Mrs. Morrison left New York 
November 3 by plane for Paris. After 
spending a week with officials of 
UNESCO in Paris in further prepara- 


| tion for the work in the Philippines, 


they left by plane, via Brussels, Frank- 
furt, istanbul, Beirut, Basra, Karachi, 
Delhi, Calcutta, Bangkok and Hong 
Kong, for Manila, where they were 
scheduled to arrive November 16. They 
plan to return to Albany early in May. 


Donald Tope Named Head 

of C.P.E.A. in Northwest 
EUGENE, ORE—Donald E. Tope, 

superintendent of schools at Phoenix, 

Ariz., since 1944, has been oppointed 


' director of the Cooperative Project in 


smoothness for years. And due to Robbins patented | 


Ironbound method of interlocking the ends of adjoining 
pieces with saw-tooth steel splines, shifting is prevented, 
surface is held smooth, wear and maintenance cut to 
the minimum. For new construction or for replacement, 


Robbins Ironbound Continuous Strip is the finest floor | 


your gym can have... 
nary maple floors. 
For your protection Robbins Ironbound Continuous Strip 


flooring is available only through authorized Robbins con- 


tractors. Write for details and the name of nearest contrac- 
tor, Dept. N12, Reed City, Michigan. 


ROBBINS FLOORING COMPANY 
World's largest maple flooring manufacturer 


Reed City, Michig * Ishpeming 


Michi. 





yet it costs no more than ordi- | 


Educational Administration in the 
Northwest. Vincent Ostrom, assistant 
professor at the University of Oregon, 
is the new associate director of the 
project. 

Dr. Tope formerly was high school 
principal at Sac City, Iowa; a member 
of the faculty of North Dakota State 
Agricultural College; head of the educa- 
tion department, Iowa Wesleyan Col- 
lege; principal of Monroe School and 


| director of practice teaching, University 


of Omaha, Omaha, Neb., and director of 
personnel and assistant superintendent 
of schools at Omaha. 

Before Dr. Ostrom went to Oregon, 
he was for three years assistant professor 
of political science at the University of 
Wyoming. Previous to that he taught in 
the junior college at Compton, Calif. 
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New Elizabeth Waters school chooses MODINE 


Built at a cost of $1,000,000, this new Fond du Lac, Wis., ele- 
mentary school relies on Modine Convectors for dependable, 
healthful heating service. Architect: bia Stepnoski & Son. 
General Contractor: Hutter Construction. Plumbing.and Heat- 
ing Contractor: John F, Ahern Co. All firms are in Fond du Lac. 
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Americas finest buildings 
USE » Am ericas finest convectors 


‘OR today’s schools, superior heating poms must 
oO 


be teamed with attractive styling and long-life construc- 

tion. On all counts, Modine Convectors meet exacting 
rofessional standards. That's why more and more 

odine Convectors are being specified by leading archi- 

tects and engineers. For full information on heating at 
its finest, call your Modine representative. You'll find 
him listed in your classified phone book. Or write 
Modine Mfg. Co., 1561 DeKoven Ave., Racine, Wis. 

R-1137 
Choose from three enclosure types in Standard and heavy- 


duty Institutional models for free-standing, recessed or 2 
upngoiias Wlotine CONVECTORS 
89 
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DUSTLESS CHALK 


You're right when you're writ- 
ing with Hygieia, for Hygieia 
makes visibility higher. Its 
mark is clean, white and more 
legible. A dustless, noiseless 
chalk, it contains no grit, clay 
or grease. Actually preserves 
your board and keeps them in 
fine writing condition. Erases 
easily and completely! 


HYGIEIA 
THRIFTI-PAK 


Handy and personal! 
Thrifti-Pak comes in a 
specially constructed 
carton containing four 
separate quarter gross 
cardboard boxes. Tail- 
or-made to fit your 
desk drawer! 
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®EG US PAT OFF 


CHALKBOARD CLEANER 


Messy board washing 
is a task of the past! 
Teachers favor Hygieia 
Chalkboard Cleaner; it 
saves precious time 
and effort. The latex 
side erases chalk 
marks—the leather side 
thoroughly cleans the 
board. 


SPECIFY 

HYGIEIA 

—THE UNIVERSAL FAVORITE OF 
SCHOOLS EVERYWHERE! 


Write for free circular ‘Utilizing the 
Chatkboard’’. Dept. NS-37. 


the American Crayon 


NEWS... 


Need to Improve Economic Education Stressed 
at National Council for Social Studies Meeting 


DETROIT.—'Many of the most diffi- 
cult problems facing this country in 


| the years to come cannot be solved 
| unless the level of economic understand- 


ing is raised. Economic education must 
be improved at the high school level.” 
In these words, Paul J. Strayer, pro- 


| fessor of economics, Princeton Univer- 


sity, laid down what proved to be the 
sounding board for nearly 2000 teachers 
of social studies at the 31st annual 
meeting of the National Council for the 


| Social Studies in Detroit, November 22 


to 24. Communism, class barriers, for- 
eign policy, inflation, and spiritual and 
moral values were other subjects of gen- 
eral interest discussed during the three 
days of the convention. 

“Class differences and class barriers 
do exist in American education today,” 
advised William Brookover, professor 
of education, Michigan, State College. 
Pointing to the rapid increase in the 
variety of and emphasis on out-of-class 
activities, the professor advised, “It is 
necessary first to reexamine our out-of- 
class activities in the light of social 
class analysis. We must frankly face the 
issue: What are the results of such 
experiences with regard to the oppor- 
tunity for social mobility and equality 
of opportunity?” 

One of the strongest drawing sessions 
of the convention was that pertaining 
to the teaching of communism. Prof. 
J A. Burkhart, Stevens College, Colum- 
bia, Mo., warned the audience: 

“The most grievous error being made 
in the teaching of communism in the 
classroom grows out of the increasing 
practice of the teachers in building up 
communism as a man of straw and 
then proceeding to knock him over 
with a broom twig. The current wave 
of loyalty oaths, the incidents of text- 
book supervision by outside groups, 


| and the examples of legislative investi- 


gation into faculty fidelity tend to cast 
a shadow on the free classroom situa- 
tion.” 

The teacher making such observations 
becomes concerned lest the public de- 
mand a sacrifice on the altar of hysteria, 
said Professor Burkhart. As a conse- 
quence the instructor plays it safe by 
directing his teaching and his research 
along generally accepted patterns. And 
then he pointed the finger to the critical 
issue and said: “Democracy cannot be 
taught or practiced on the basis of con- 


formity, orthodoxy or a policy of play- 
ing it safe.” 

Recognizing the increasing concern 
of business and industry for a more 
thorough understanding on the part of 
high school students of the fundamentals 
of economics, the conventioners gave 
careful attention to a discussion of the 
problems and potentialities of the teach- 
ing of economics in today’s schools. 
They heard speakers imply that today’s 
teachers are not trained to handle ques- 
tions of economics with confidence. 
They also saw the caution sign go up, 
warning about methods of presenting 
complex materials on economics in a 
form that is both accurate and inter- 
esting to students who may have little 
interest and only average ability. 

Moral and spiritual values claimed 
the attention of the press as well as 
of the conventioners. Lee M. Thurston, 
Michigan's state superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction, said: “It is more neces- 
sary than ever before in this field of 
moral and spiritual teaching that the 
schools should find partners in their 
efforts.” 

Dr. Thurston admitted that there may 
have been a time in American life when 
the school was almost exclusively the 
educational agency, but, he added, that 
is not true today. He pointed to the 
press, movies, television, radio, the 
church, the family, the home, the com- 
munity, and all the other cultural influ- 
ences engaged in the educational process. 
He added, “It is possible for some of 
these influences to unsteady and unsettle, 
and sometimes they do.” 

Dr. Thurston recalled for his audi- 
ence that “the public schools cannot 
directly take part in every element of 
the complex matter of personality forma- 
tion. The schools cannot do the job 
unaided.” 

The newly elected officers of the coun- 
cil for 1951-52 are: president, Julian 
C. Aldrich, New York University; first 
vice president, John H. Haefner, State 
University of Iowa, and second vice 
president, Dorothy McClure Fraser, 
Adelphi College, Garden City, N. Y. 

New board members are: Eunice 
Johns, public school teacher, Gary, Ind.; 
John Michaelis, University of California, 
and Robert H. Reid, National Educa- 
tion Association. 

The 1952 convention will be held 
in Dallas, Tex. The éouncil, which has 
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Ceramic Glazed 
VITRITILE 


provides permanent 
color- engineered 
interior walls 


Furnished in right colors for 
better lighting and seeing con- 
ditions, Natco Ceramic Glazed 
Vitritile—functionally correct 
in color—also lowers future 
school budgets through lower 
maintenance costs, resistance to wear 
and tear, plus simple cleaning with 
soap and water. Write for additional 
information. 

It will also pay you to write om a copy 
of General Catalog SA-52. 
how other types of Natco Stractural Clay 
Tile are being profitably used for both 
exterior and interior walls, for backing 
face brick, for floors and other types of 
construction, where high effectiveness 
and reasonable costs are important. 


In 
NORTH HARFORD 


SCHOOL 
Pylesville, Md. 


Two views of Natco Ceramic Glazed Vitritilo, 
8W series, block bond construction as used for 
wainscots in North Harford School, Pylesville, 
Md. Architects Palmer, Fisher, Williams and Nes; 
General Contractors, Davis Construction Com- 
pany; Mason Contractor, Vincent Campitelli. 





NATIONAL FIREPROOFING 
CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES: 327 FIFTH AVENUE + PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 


Branches: New York + Syracuse * Detroit + North Birmingham, Alcbomo 
Chicago + Philadelphic + Boston + Toronte 1, Canada 


“The Quality Line Since 1889" 


4° x Ss" x 12 Nom. Size 











' 


& 
Ceramic Glazed Vitritile 
8” x 16” Nom. Face Size 














5%" x 12” Nom. Face Size 
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a membership of 5000, is a department 
of the National Education Association. 
Reported by Oris A. CROSBY, senior 
administrative assistant, Detroit public 
schools. 


School Broadcast Conference 
Grows; Has 1500 Members Now 

CHICAGO.—From 22 to 1500 mem- 
bers—that is the story of the growth of 
the School Broadcast Conference, which 
held its 15th annual meeting Decem- 
ber 4 to 6 in Chicago. 


B.F.Goo 


Television, radio, tape zecorders, and 
transcriptions were thoroughly explored 
by the superintendents, principals, audio- 
visual aid chairmen, radio and television 
executives, parent-teacher association 
members, and teachers who attended the 
meeting. 

Members were welcomed to the con- 
ference by George Jennings, director of 
the Chicago Board of Education Station 
WBEZ. The first meeting was a dis- 
cussion on current methods of educa- 
tional radio. A round table panel, pre- 


rich 


When economical, durable and attractive flooring is desired, specify 
B. F. Goodrich Asphalt Tile. It is ideal for any installation whether 
on, above or below grade. Its easy-to-clean surface reduces maintenance 


—even in heaviest traffic areas. 


B. F. Goodrich Asphalt Tile is available in a wide range of plain and 
marbleized colors, and there are limitless possibilities for appropriate 
floor designs. Precision-cut corners and true edges make installations 


easier and quicker, therefore less expensive. 


For complete information, including full color charts, write Dept. N1, 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Flooring Division, Watertown 72, Mass. 


sided over by Noble J. Puffer, superin- 
tendent of Cook County schools, dis- 
cussed “Why Radio in Education?” 
WBEZ, in cooperation with the Evans- 
ton Junior League, presented a typical 
program aimed at upper elementary 
grades. Evaluations of technics were 
made by panel members as well as by 
persons in the audience. 

In order to accommodate those dele- 
gates with specialized, as well as general, 
interests, dual scheduling was arranged 
to encompass the widest possible spread 
of information over the three-day period. 

Special utilization demonstrations at 
kindergarten, elementary and secondary 
levels were arranged simultaneously. 
Chicago public school children were 
employed for purposes of illustration of 
technics, and panels of experts, under 
the leadership of Ellen Olsen, chairman 
of the kindergarten-primary division of 
the Chicago Teachers College, and 
Varian M. Shea, high school district 
superintendent, led the audience in 
critical evaluation of programs designed 
for these levels. 

The parent-teacher association dele- 
gates were given demonstrations of 
program presentation possibilities under 
the direction of Ann W. Ludlow, presi- 
dent, Illinois Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. Another session by the I.C.P.T. 
discussed the use of radio and music for 
the exceptional child. This was under 
the supervision of Elva Heylmun, vice 
president of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. The final meeting 
was devoted to district reports of the 
P.T.A. radio chairman from cities in 
Illinois. The P.T.A. programs were co- 
ordinated by Elizabeth E. Marshall, 
assistant director of radio and television, 
Chicago public schools. 

The use of electronic devices to aid 
the teacher was thoroughly covered in 
special sessions. Three demonstrations 
were arranged on the use of the tape 
recorder to ensure maximum effective- 
ness in thé operation of this equipment. 
A demonstration of film production 
technic for television followed the show- 
ing of the University of California film, 
“Four Ways to Drama.” Leading manu- 
facturers displayed the latest audio-visual 
equipment to familiarize the delegates 
with current trends. 

Television adapted for the special 
needs of the school was explored in a 
series of lectures by authorities in the 
field. A discussion of the requirements 
for acceptable TV entertainment for 
children directed -by Martin 


was 
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Specialists in Dishwashing Products 


WYANDOTTE 


HEMICALS 


Salute—another helpful Wyandotte Chemicals product at work 


Sensational NEW SALUTE removes and 








prevents dish stains! Here’s proof : 


WYANDOTTE service specialist 
helped Crowley-Milner, De- 
troit department store, cure this 
costly dishwashing headache. On 
plastieware, china, glasses and sil- 
ver, SALUTE can help you, too! 
Within a few months after put- 
ting in plastic service, Crowley- 
Milner found that ugly stains were 
a big headache . . . hard to remove, 
and offensive to patrons. The strong 
bleach used to cure the stains etched 
the plastic itself. Sound familiar? 
Solved by Wyandotte Salute 
Now, on our helpful 


CLEANING 
THE 
WORLD 


representative's recom- 


mendation, Crowley-Milner uses 
Wyandotte Saute. The result? 
Stains removed and further staining 
prevented, in the normal process of 
dishwashing, by this complete dish- 
washing compound! 

“We're confident,” says Mr. Rob- 
inson, restaurant manager, “that if 
we'd washed our dishes from the 
beginning with SatuTe, the original 
stains never would have appeared. 
We wouldn’t use anything else 
now. We also find Saute excellent 
for glasses and silver.” 

This is another case of helpful 
Wyandotte field service, and supe- 


rior Wyandotte products, solving 
tough problems. To discover how 
Satute, Keeco*, G.L.X.,* or other 
Wyandotte products can save you 
time and money, and do a better 
job for you, call in a Wyandotte 
representative. Wyandotte Chemi- 
cals Corporation, Wyandotte, 
Michigan; also Los Angeles, Calif. 


*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


andolte 
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CHEMICALS 


Helpful service representatives in 88 cities 
in the United States and Canada 


Largest manufacturers of specialized cleaning products for business and industry 
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“sound 
education 


puts 
new life 


in learning 











Students hear more and 
learn more when lifelike Magnecord 
tape recordings are used to 
reproduce all the sounds of their 
speech and music. Recorded student 
performances sound really alive! 
Why? Because the moderately priced 
MAGNECORDER reproduces all sounds 
from 50 to 15,000 cycles per second 
— twice the range of others. This full frequency range meets the 
most frigid standards of the National ‘ 
assurance of Bove high fidelity ate 


critical analysis of speech, orchestra, 
choir, or dramatics. 





PROFESSIONAL TAPE RECORDERS FOR EDUCATION 


Hear the standard and binaural Magnecorders at your 


leading electronic distributor or write: 
M INC, 360 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
. " CHICAGO 1, ILL. © DEPT. NS-1 
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O'Shaughnessy, editor, TV Forecast, and 
chairman of the National Television 
Review Board. 


A.A.S.A. Supports Supt. Corning 
in District of Columbia Battle 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—The American 
Association of School Administrators has 
come to the support of Supt. Hobart 
Corning, District of Columbia, in a 
battle which Worth McClure, A.A.S.A. 
executive secretary, says “has national 
implications.” 

The conflict revolves around the ef- 
torts of a board of education subcom- 
mittee to “evaluate” the efficiency of 
Supt. Corning. Subcommittee Chairman 
Adelbert W. Lee distributed among the 
school system's principals and depart- 
ment heads confidential and anonymous 
questionnaires containing 15 “loaded” 
questions. Mr. Lee’s action was part of 
an effort to determine whether to re- 
appoint Supt. Corning to the $14,000 
position when his term expires March 1. 
Mr. Lee has said publicly on several oc- 
casions that Mr. Corning should resign. 

When the confidential questionnaire 
was made public, the press and laymen 
condemned it as being “covert, despic- 
able, irresponsible.” “All the questions 
were so framed,” said the Washington 
Star, as to support Mr. Lee's prejudiced 
opinions of Mr. Corning.” 

Mr. McClure stepped into the battle 
by demanding a recall of the question- 
naire when it was discovered that each 
copy was coded so that the identity of 
the person answering it could be quickly 
established. 

Mr. McClure said: “Open and honest 
investigation by competent and impar- 
tial authority is one thing, but the secret 
employment of flagrantly leading ques- 
tions is quite another.” Mr. McClure 
added that if this type of evaluation of 
school executives succeeds in the nation’s 
capital other boards of education might 
be inclined to copy it. 

At this moment much of the public 
opinion and press is on the side of Supt. 
Corning. 


Handbook to Aid Campaign 


| to Reduce School Fire Hazards 


WASHINGTON, D.C—A 58 page 
handbook, “School Fire Safety,” was is- 
sued by the U.S. Office of Education in 
its campaign to reduce fire hazards and 
fire loss. 

The bulletin suggests hundreds of 
ways to prevent fire by checking on the 


| hazards existing in attics, school shops, 
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Now—All Your 
Accounting on One Machine! 


aN fl 


LA “sig 


-_ 


Yjes, it is truly amazing the way the completely new 
Burroughs Sensimatic handles educational 
accounting jobs. And there’s a good reason—for 
the Sensimatic was designed with the needs 

of educational institutions in mind. 


It’s completely new from the ground up—built around 

a brand new principle, the control panel, or “mechanical 
brain,” that directs the machine automatically through 
any four accounting applications, in any combination. 
Control panels are interchangeable instantly and there is 
no limit to the number that can be used—no limit to 

the number of accounting jobs a single machine can do! 





The Sensimatic makes possible a great improvement 

in accounting speed, flexibility, and ease of operation. 
This means faster record keeping, working-hours saved, 
increased output and, best of all, reduced accounting 
expenses. The Sensimatic is moderately priced, too. 


Get the complete story of this sensational new Sensimatic 
today. Call your local Burroughs office or write 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit 32, Mich. 


HANDLES ALL THESE JOBS—Qud mow 


Budgetary Accounting « General Ledger « Student Accounts 
Expenditure and Revenue Distribution «+ Payrolls 
Cost Records « Stores Records 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE'S Burroughs 
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TOWELS | 


The School Towels That 
Pay Their Own Way! 


Sturdy, long-lasting McArthur school towels and the 
McArthur School Towel plan are designed to give 
schools the best towel buy on the market today! Choose 
from McArthur Super-Gym or Super-Turk styles. Both 
are full size (20” x 40” shrunk), woven from triple- 
twisted 2-ply yarns that last for 350 to 500 uses and 
launderings. Write now for complete details. 


eo McARTHUR 


& SONS, INC. 
BARABOO, WIS. 








New York State Representative: Vern Volland, 19 Fairchild Drive, Eggertsville 21, N. Y. 


A Chair Designed to Make History 


wn 


TABLET ARM CHAIR 


that Folds 


Will make its mark as one of 
the most useful adjuncts to 
portable seating ever devised. 
This FOLDING TABLET 
ARM CHAIR is just the thing 
for— 
LECTURES 
OVERFLOW CLASSES 
EXAMINATIONS 
LABORATORIES 
SEMINARS 
TAKING MINUTES 
NOTES, DICTATION, etc. 
The arm is an integral part of the 
chair—NOT AN ATTACHMENT. 
It may be adjusted to several posi- 
tions— 
1) Raised upright to permit free in- 
gress and egress. 
2) Completely lowered to the side. 
3) Folded flat against the seat for 
compact storage. 


CLARIN MFG. 


No. 2317-WTA 
Doubly Reinforced Steel 
Frame with Plywood 
Seat and Solid Wood 
Arm. Available with 
Seat only or Seat and 
Back upholstered. 


Folds to 


Rubber Feet prevent noise and marring. 


The Only Tablet Arm Chair of its Kind 
anywhere. 


Write today for folder, prices and 
delivery. 


COMPANY 


4640 W. Harrison St., Dept. 14, CHICAGO 44, ILL. 


3” Thin. 
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| cafeterias, lunchrooms, _ laboratories, 
classrooms and assembly and gymnasium 
| areas. 
| Author N. E. Viles reports that most 
school fires are caused by heating de- 
| fects (18 per cent), The next most seri- 
ous cause is misuse of electricity (17 per 
| cent). These are followed by such 
causes as smoking and matches, spon- 
taneous ignition: of oily rags, faulty 
equipment, and arson. 

Most school building fires originate 
in basements. Other danger spots are, 
in order of importance, laboratories, 
storerooms and roofs. 

Dr. Viles warns that children are per- 
ishable but not expendable. He recom- 
| mends that school administrators plan 
| school fire safety programs with the help 
of the entire faculty. He says that fire 
safety programs should be continuous. 
Sporadic or special drives have some 
| value in exciting interest, but it is the 

day-to-day continuing programs that are 

most effective in preventing the growth 
of fire hazards. 

A fire safety effort should cover all of 
the school plant and all of the activities 
in it, Dr. Viles says. It should include 
inspection, analysis of practices that 
might create hazards, and instruction in 
safety in all grade levels. 

“School Fire Safety” is Bulletin 1951, 
No. 13, and is available from the US. 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, 25, D.C., at 20 cents a copy. 





Schools Recognized as Part 
| of Defense Program, N.S.S.I. Told 


CHICAGO.—"It is just as important 
to keep schools going as it is to con- 
| tinue other functions of the govern- 
| ment.” These words of James B. 
O'Brien, assistant United States com- 
| missioner of education, received the ap- 
plause of members of the National 
| School Service Institute attending their 
| 35th annual convention held in Chicago 
December 3 to 5. 
Mr. O'Brien assured his audience that 
| “the school program is recognized as 
a part of the national defense program.” 
In reporting on the additional 800,000 
youngsters in this year's school enroll- 
ment and even greater numbers sched- 
uled for September 1952, the assistant 
commissioner assured the audience that 
| the outlook for steel needs in school 
building construction is brighter. Build- 
ings destroyed will receive top priority. 
| Second on the list will be school build- 
| ings under construction, to be followed 
| by those needed in greatly overcrowded 
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The multi-use Community Room shown is in the 
Clyde L. Lyons Elementary School, Glenview, Illinois. 
Perkins & Will, architect-engineers, Chicago 


What’s happened to the little dull Schoolhouse? 


t’s being flooded with daylight! The children love 
it—and a light, cheerful room is good for them. 
Architects are opening up at least one whole 

wall-—-windows all the way to the ceiling and from 
wall to wall. This provides abundant daylight 
throughout the classrooms. It also reduces glare 
which is sensed when you just have little patches 
of bright light that contrast harshly with darker, 
shaded areas. Even illumination all around is easy 
on children’s eyes. 

These Daylight Walls of clear flat glass also 
make the rooms seem larger. Clear glass does not 
obscure vision. The eye can travel to the outdoors 
with an unbroken sweep. 

Clear flat glass, used for an entire wall, has the 


FAW, 


advantage of economy, too. It is cheaper than any 
other form of glass, costs less to install, and admits 
more daylight. Architects of these latest type schools 
find they can build a whole wall of glass cheaper 
than with non-transparent materials. Before you 
build, check into the economy of a wall designed 
from the start with clear flat glass. 


Write for our book, 





“Daylight Engineer- 


ing for Schools’’ 
Libbey *Owens: Ford 
Glass Company, 4312 
Nicholas Building, 
Toledo 3, Ohio. 


WAN bis 


FOR WINDOW INSULATION, 
Thermopane* insulating giass is wide- 
ly and successfully used. Thermopone 
with 1” of dry air hermetically seal- 
ed between two panes has twice the 
insulating value of single glass. This 
minimizes chilliness, drafts and heat 
loss at windows in winter. Thermopone 
cuts air conditioning costs in summer 
by reducing the amount of heat that 
enters. Write for Thermopane litera- 
ture. 


Blanket of dry oir , 
insulates window 





Bondermetic (metal- 
to-giass) Seal* keeps 
oir dry and clean 


ra Par, 


LOS AI en? 


SEEPS RL ERNE I pe ie 





THAT DON’T OBSCURE VISION 


THERMOPANE @¢ PLATE GLASS © WINDOW GLASS 
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areas. Mr. O'Brien warned, “There will 
be no priorities for higher education.” 
Herbert Robinson, president of the 
National Citizens Commission for the 
Public Schools and a member of the 
board of education of Evansville, Ind., 
stressed the importance of training both 
for leadership and for followership. 
Mr. Robinson, an attorney by profes- 
sion, emphasized that the most impor- 
tant development of recent years has 
been in the form of progress toward 
the solution of the problems of educa- 


A 2 COAT FLOOR FINISHING 
JOB IN 12 HOURS 


tion. “The problems of education are 
the problems of all our people and must 
be solved by all of our people,” said 
Mr. Robinson. 

L. E. Parmenter, executive manager 
of N.SS.1, declared that government 
officials are agreed that education must 
be given preference over everything but 
the military. He reemphasized the val- 
ues to be derived from business-education 
days and urged the members to renew 
their efforts in this area. Mr. Parmenter 
pledged the institute to a continued 


PYRA-SEAL dries to touch 
in LESS than 2 hours. Can 
be steel-wooled and given 
another coat after 4 to 5 
hours drying time. 


PYRA-SEAL saves time when floors require sealing, because it's 
a quick-drying seal... yet it leaves a tough, beautiful, long- 
lasting finish. That's dollars saved! Plus getting floors into service 


sooner. 


Also, PYRA-SEAL cuts down on maintenance costs because it's so 
easy to keep clean. That's more dollars saved! 
Only PYRA-SEAL offers ALL these advantages: 


¢ QUICKER DRYING—Dries in half the time... 
your floors are back in service sooner. 


¢ 60% to 80% MORE WEAR—proved by tests 


with Taber Abrasers (the official precision in- —— 
strument to determine wear and abrasion re- 


sistance.) 


* HIGHER GLOSS yet maintains celebrated slip 


resistant safety. 


e EASIER TO APPLY AND MAINTAIN—No lap 
marks; fewer rubber marks; does not rubber 


Maple Flooring 
Manutacturers Assn. 

National Oak Floonnag 
Manulacturers Assn. 

Leading Architects. 


-~ 


Write today for de- 
tailed information. 


burn. Can be scrubbed without damage. A 
stronger, tougher, longer-wearing finish. 


SVESTAL"< 5 


4963 MANCHESTER | 
LOUIS 10, MO. 


program of public relations in behalf of 
better public support of education. 

One session of the convention was 
given over to a “Discussion 66” treat- 
ment of three questions of concern to 
members: How are government controls 
affecting your business? What has been 
the value of business-education days and 
how can such programs be improved? 
What new phases of public relations 
stand to be of greatest promise for your 
company? 

Declaring that “a secure America de- 
pends on the judgment and action of 
its leaders,” the assembly resolved to 
promote further and develop its pro- 
gram of public relations to encompass 
and maintain the cooperation of edu- 
cation, of business, and of industry. A 
second resolution commended the insti- 
tute’s committee on improved relations 
with industry through an extensive study 
of business-education programs. The 
institute unanimously endorsed a resolu- 
tion commending the leadership of the 
United States Office of Education, espe- 
cially in its work to obtain priorities 
for school construction and equipment. 
It called upon government agencies to 
review continuously the critical prob- 
lems of the schools and in view of 
those needs to set aside enough critical 
materials to meet building needs. 

Officers elected for 1951-52 are: pres- 
ident, Henry McCord, Louisville, Ky.; 
first vice president, John Latta Jr., 
Cedar Falls, lowa; second vice president 
and secretary, O. A. Eichenlaut, Phil- 
adelphia, and treasurer, Clyde Rother- 
mell, Indianapolis. 

The National School Service Institute 
is a trade association of manufacturers 
and distributors of school supplies and 
equipment. It has members in every 
state in the nation and in most of the 
provinces of Canada.— Reported by 
Otis A. CRosBY, senior administrative 
assistant, Detroit public schools. 


University Course to Show 
Evils of Communism 


PITTSBURGH.—An institute on com- 
munism to educate members of the city’s 
business, professional and labor groups 
on the Communist movement and its 
evils has been planned by Duquesne 
University here. 

The institute's course of study will be 
divided into five topics: the philosophy 
of communism; the effect of commu- 
nism on Russian industry; the effect of 
communism on international aggression 
by Russia; Communist propaganda 
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Royal Electric to your teaching tools... 
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YuRveEYs sHow that girls who type prefer Royal Remember—the business trend is more and 
Standard 214 to 1 over any other make. more towards electric typewriters. 


The same quality and timesaving features that Be sure your students are prepared to meet 
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Royal Electric, plus electric power. This is an world by instructing them on Royal Electric, 
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methods and agencies, and the develop- 
ment of communism in the United 
States. 


G. Howard Goold Succeeds 
Arvie Eldred in New York 

New YorK.—The New York State 
Teachers Association's distinguished 
service award was presented recently to 
Arvie Eldred, who has retired after 21 
years as secretary of the association. 

Dr. Eldred, a member of the A.AS.A. 
for 37 years, has as his successor G. 


Howard Goold, principal budget exam- 


G. Howard Goold Arvie Eldred 


iner in the state budget director's office 
since 1949. 


CHALKBOARD SETTING 
SYSTEM 


Take a “tip” from people who know and appreciate what the 
Loxit Snap-on Chalkboard Setting System has to offer. Can be 
used with all chalkboards and tackboards on the market. De- 
signed to provide the maximum amount of adjustment, to assure 


rapid, economical and perfect installation. 
Available for both plastered-in and surface- 
applied jobs. See what Loxit has to offer—write 


today for sample and additional information. 


LOXIT SYSTEMS, INC. 


1217 W. WASHINGTON BLVD. e« 


Another Reason 

Why You Should 

“Always Specify 
Loxit!” 


CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 





Mr. Goold has served as secretary of 
the Central School Principals Associa- 
tion, and is a member of the National 
Education Association, the National 
School Public Relations Association, the 
New York State Association of Second- 
ary Principals, and an associate member 
of the Council of City and Village 
Superintendents. 

From 1946-49 he served as educa- 
tional consultant in the division of state 
budget. He is adviser to the Moore 
Building Commission and was an ad- 


| viser to the Moore Salary Committee. 


| Schools Using Television 


as Educational Device 


CLEVELAND.—News of how school 
systems are making use of television as 
an educational device has been heard 
from many sources within the United 


| States. 


In Cleveland the “College on Channel 
Five” is proving to be a most successful 
educational innovation. The two courses 
for university credit which Western Re- 
serve University started on WEWS-TV 


recently have met with a_ response 


whith, in the words of one university 
official, “has exceeded anything we ex- 


| pected.” 


By the end of the first week tele- 
course enrollment reached 386, coming 
in from a 70 mile radius of the city. Of 
this number 83 had registered for credit 
and paid the $16 per credit hour fee 
while 303 came in on the noncredit basis 
by purchasing the syliabuses at $5 each. 

Votes of thanks have been given by 
mothers, confined to their homes be- 
cause of small children, and shut-ins. 
Veterans who are patients in Crile Vet- 
erans Administration Hospital are tak- 
ing the courses as part of the education 
therapy program at the institution. 

While one of the requirements for 


| completing the work is to come to the 
| campus for the final examination, special 


arrangements will be made to proctor 
the examination at the homes of those 
unable to come. 

University officials agree that the tele- 
vision project, frankly started as an ex- 
periment, has turned out to be an effec- 
tive medium of public relations. 

In New York “The Living Black- 
board,” a series of television programs 
providing instruction that can be applied 


_ to earning high school credits, made its 


debut in October. 

The telecasts are aimed primarily at 
high school and upper junior high 
school students confined to their homes 
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A Wasco Daylight Engineering Study 








A Wasco daylight engineering study 


of your building project is now 


mabe 


available without cost or obligation. 


This study will show the correct 
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number, size, type and spacing of 


Wascolite Skydomes . . . the illumi- 


SHWE Rte 


nation level maintained . . . other 


SE BaF 


vital data. Result: superior day- 
lighting at lower cost. Just send 


blueprint and illumination require- 
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Fae 


ments; our daylight engineers will 


SE 


prepare recommendations 


promptly. 
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Prefabricated Wascolite Sky- 
domes transmit 624% more 
daylight than conventional sky- 


lights ... are weather-proof, [ . yD 0 in ® 
shatter-resistant and mainte- ‘“—— 
nance-free ... come in three WASCOLITE S K Es 
basi h d ith cl “ . . Ww 
colorless or white translucent (Lo 62% Mote Light On The Subject 


acrylic domes. WASCO FLASHING CO., 85 FAWCETT ST., CAMBRIDGE 38, MASS. 
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IS NECK STRETCHING 
AND EYE STRAIN IN 
YOUR GYMNASIUM? 


HOME 


Always on top of the play! Re- 
gardless of size there is a NADEN 
BOARD for your gymnasium. Fea- 
turing the famous NADEN-IN- 
STANT-VUE NUMERALS, Naden 
Electric Basketball Scoreboards 
will eliminate guesswork and in- 
accuracy. Time and production is 
limited, now the time to in- 
vestigate the many advantages of 
NADEN. WRITE FOR DETAILED 
CATALOG! NO OBLIGATION, 


-NADEN «no SONS.- 


Webster City, lowa 


is 


ADDRESS 


ciTY STATE 


102 


| 
| 


| at Stamford, Conn. The school is utiliz- 
| ing television as part of the program of 
instruction in the school. The sets for- | 








| the district 


who are enrolled under the bureau of 
handicapped children of the board of 
education's division of child welfare. 

Dr. William Jansen said that 500 of 
the city’s 1600 homebound pupils are 
of high school age and eligible for the 
course. 

Dr. Howard A. Rusk, associate editor 
of the New York Times and director cf 
the Institute of Physical Medicine and 
Rehabilitation of the New York Univer- 
sity-Bellevue Medical Center, observed, 
“If kids can’t get out into the world, 
we can get the world into their homes.” 

Still another use of television has been 
made in the Rogers Junior High School 


merly used only extracurricularly will be 
moved into the classrooms. 


Science Teaching Societies 
Plan Joint Meeting 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—The fourth 
joint meeting of the science teaching 
societies affiliated with the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science will be held December 27 and 
30 in Philadelphia. More than 1000 of | 





| the nation’s science teachers are expected | 


to attend. 

Joint meetings of the National Sci- 
ence Teachers Association, the Amer- 
ican Nature Study Society, and the Na- 
tional Association of Biology Teachers | 
will convene each morning of the first | 
three days. | 


New York City Pupils | 
Given Identification Tags 

New YorK.— Metal identification 
tags have been issued to 200,000 second 
and third grade pupils in the public, 
private and parochial schools in New 
York City. 

Other grades, from kindergarten 
through high school, will receive the 
tags as soon as they can be made, an- 
nounced John C. Cocks, civil defense 
administrator for the board of educa- 
tion, although he would not predict 
when the entire project could be com- 
pleted. 

Similar to the “dog tags” worn by 
members of the armed forces, the metal 
identification labels carry the children’s 
names, addresses, parents’ names, date 
of birth, and a code number showing 
and school the children 
attend. The disks are attached to a 
beaded chain and can be worn around | 
the neck or wrist. 
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This Georgia Library was Designed with “Seeing” in Mind 
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Pictured above is still another example of 
how trained Day-Brite lighting engineers 
are helping to preserve the precious eye- 
sight of students all over America. Here, in 
the Bradley Memorial Library in Columbus, 
Georgia, the lobby and reading rooms were 
designed to fit the Day-Brite lighting lay- 
out. That's why, with a glare-free lighting 
intensity of 40-footcandles in the lobby and 
50 footcandles in the ‘reading rooms, stu- 
dents get just the right amount of light... 
with no shadows, sun glare or bright 
reflected light to strain the eyes. 


SEE WHAT IT’S DOING 


an WHEN IT’S 
5 easy ro SEE 


With years of experience and scientific 
research in the school lighting field, Day- 
Brite has successfully solved lighting 
problems for literally hundreds of Ameri- 
can schools. And—they have perfected the 
famous, quality Day-Brite lighting fixtures 
which offer the years of trouble-free service 
. the low-cost installation and mainte- 
nance... that is essential to American 
schools everywhere. If you would like 
further information, write to Day-Brite 
Lighting, Inc., 5451 Bulwer Ave., St. 

Louis, Mo. ‘ 
140 


“DECIDEDLY BETTER 


DAY- BRITE 
Lighting firtaw 
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Each semester — this common occur- 
rence costs your school plenty in 
money and time. Precious hours lost 
by students and supervisors alike. 
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Demands complicated bookkeeping to 
distribute keys; collect and record de- 

its...then refund, record and col- 
ject again. 











FAULTY SUPERVISION 
Where students provide their own 
locks, the school loses control. Disor- 
ganized unsanitary conditions invari- 
ably result. 




















INADEQUATE SECURITY 
Every school faces security problems! 

to elimi both ptation an 
Opportunity with the maximum secu- 
rity of a YALE system. 





new locks — specify YALE combination 
locks. Rugged, fully guaranteed, YALE 
combination locks provide an economi- 
cal trouble-free security system. You 
have the only key — a Full Control Key 
for your complete locker installation 
that allows easy supervisory access and 
quick resetting of combinations. 


13374-DzZ Auto- 
matic Type — When 
door handle is raised 
to open locker, the 
locking rod lifts the 
sliding bole verti- 
cally and holds it in 
the unlocked posi- 
tion. Merely close 
the door and locker 
is locked and com- 
bination automat- 
ically dispersed. 


13378-DZ Manual 
Type — Deadbolt on 
this lock is retracted 
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position when knob 
is dialed past the last 
number. Door is 
locked and combina- 
tion automatically 
dispersed when knob 
is turned. 
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Washington Schools Prepare for 
“Inevitable” End of Segregation 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—The District 
of Columbia schools are getting ready 
for the “inevitable” day when the US. 

| Supreme Court will outlaw racial segre- 
| gation in capital schools. To cushion 
the shock that will come when the dual 
school system ends, school officials plan 
to ask teachers to introduce activities 


| to help white and Negro children to 


understand each other's problems. 

The activities are outlined in a newly 
prepared handbook on intergroup edu- 
cation. Dr. Carl F. Hansen, associate 
superintendent in charge of curriculum 
planning, recently presented this hand- 
book to the board of education for ap- 
proval. 

Special courses in interracial under- 
standing are not planned. Rather, the 
handbook suggests that all classroom 
and extraclass activities be permeated 
with a democratic atmosphere. In ad- 
dition, the handbook suggests that in 
English classes, for instance, students 
should read works about and by dif- 
ferent ethnic, racial and national groups. 
Full and frank discussion should be 


| encouraged. In social studies, the ap- 


preciation of the basic freedoms of the 
country should include study of situa- 
tions where freedoms are violated. 

The handbook further suggests that 
science classes should point up the fact 
that there is no proof of racial supe- 
riority or inferiority; that biological 
differences within groups are greater 
than are biological differences between 
groups. 

Cases seeking an end to racial segre- 
gation are pending in District of Colum- 
bia lower courts as well as before the 
U.S. Supreme Court. 


Students Launch Drive to Lower 

Illinois Citizens’ Legal Age to 18 
URBANA, ILL.—A drive has been 

started by University of Illinois students 


| to have the state lower its citizens’ legal 


age to 18 years. A resolution has been 
referred by the student senate to a spe- 
cial committee urging action by the 
state legislature. The legislation would 
require a state constitutional amend- 
ment. 

Governor Adlai Stevenson of Illinois, 


| President George D. Stoddard of the 


University of Illinois, Chairman Park 
Livingston of the university trustees, 


| and State Senator Everett Peters (R.- 


St. Joseph) have pledged their aid and 
‘support in the new movement. 
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-ee urn To Him 


For Profit-Tested Ideas 


ANT to step up your profits? 
Then ask your Heinz Man 
how to do it. He always has a good 
supply of new, tested ways to help 
you build more business. For over 
1600 Heinz restaurant specialists 
are constantly furnishing him with 
peneseees down-to-earth profit- 
oosters volunteered by leading res- 
taurant operators throughout the 
U. S. and Canada. 


For Increasing Your 


Business! 


Your Heinz Man can tell you, for 
example, how a simple merchandis- 
ing idea suggested to a prominent 
drug chain resulted in an increase 
of nearly 150% in the sales of Heinz 
Ready-to-Serve Soups. 

Or, get him to tell you how Heinz 
special Soup-of-the-Day Plan can 
help boost your soup sales and profits 
as it has for thousands of other 
successful restaurant operators. 


Ask Your HEINZ Man About— 
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New Protestant Group to Promote 
Socially Constructive Action 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—A new national 
Protestant organization has been created 
in Washington “to promote socially con- 
structive action,” including that con- 
cerned with education. 

The group, known as Christian Ac- 
tion, was organized under the leadership 
of Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr, professor of 
Applied Christianity at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary in New York. 

According to informal Washington 


START ~ 


The Cleanliness Habit 
in your School... with 


BRADLEY 


Sanitary Washfountains 


Stop spread of Polio 
and other Diseases 


®@ Besides helping to develop proper 

cleanliness habits, the sanitary fea- 

tures of Bradleys are important from 

the health standpoint. With Bradleys 

there are no faucets to touch, no bowl 

to collect used water. *Medical au- 

thorities recognize value of foot-con- 

trol in eliminating contacts with con- 

taminated surfaces such as faucets. 
The central sprayhead of the Bradley 

serves each student clean running 

water which is carried away by 

the self-flushing bowl. For better 

health protection, along with 

more adequate washing facilities, 

specify Bradleys for your school. 

BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN 

CO., 2207 W. Michigan Street, 

Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 

*May issue of “Prevention’’ reports 

on article in the January 27, 1951 

issue of the Lancet, treating of trans- 

mission of disease germs, possibly 

polio, from different persons touching 


handles to flush toilets. The doctor 
suggests FOOT PEDALS. 


talk the group came into being because 
of the dissatisfaction of more liberal 
Protestants with the “slow and fre- 
quently tardy steps taken by the Na- 
tional Council of Churches.” 

Glenn Archer, the Washington secre- 
tary of Protestants United for Separa- 
tion of Church and State, made clear that 
there is no organic relation between his 
and the new organization. “We wel- 
come,” said Mr. Archer, “all organiza- 
tions that enter the field and help trans- 
late social goals into vigorous action.” 


Wall type 36-in. Bradley 
serves four students si- 
multaneously. Also made 
in full-circle type 36-in. 
and 54-in. sizes, wall and 
full-circle types. 


Bradley DUO also has 
foot-control. No faucets, 
no water wasted. When 
foot is removed, water 
supply is cut off. 
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Write today for Catalog 4701. 
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NAMES IN THE NEWS 
SUPERINTENDENTS... 

G. F. Castleberry, formerly superin- 
tendent at Hazen, Ark., is now superin- 
tendent at Newport, Ark. 

J. Herman Reed has resigned as: super- 
intendent at Celina, Tex., to accept a 
similar position at Duncanville, Tex. His 
successor at Celina is W. H. Miller, for 
merly high school principal there. 

John W. Guthrie, superintendent at 
Perry, Mo., for three years, now is super- 
intendent at Avalon, Mo. 

Arthur J. Lewis 
Jr. will become as- 
sistant superintend- 
ent in charge of 
elementary — educa- 
tion at Minneapolis 
January 15. Mr. 
Lewis now is direc- 
tor of the depart- 
ment of curriculum 
of the Denver public schools. Formerly 
he was a science teacher at North High 
School, supervising teacher for the de- 
partment of instruction, and _ principal 
of University Park Elementary School, 
all in Denver. 

Francis B. Haas has been reappointed 
for another four-year term as state super 
intendent of public instruction for Penn- 
sylvania. His salary will be raised from 
$12,000 to $15,000 a year. 

R. C. Fox retired November 15 as 
superintendent of schools at Clyde, Ohio. 
Bernard Hunt, Clyde High School prin- 
cipal, has been appointed acting superin- 
tendent. A successor for Mr. Fox will 
be named after January 1, when newly 
elected members of the board of educa- 


A. J. Lewis Jr. 


tion will be seated. 

Temple C. Davies is the new superin- 
tendent of the Lakeside Union Elemen- 
tary School District, Hanford, Calif. 

Rev. Matthew Madison Warren of 
Atlanta, Ga., has been appointed head 
of St. Paul’s School, Concord, N.H. The 
Rev. Mr. Warren, now rector of All 
Saints Church at Atlanta, will join the 
faculty of St. Paul’s School in Septem- 
ber 1952. He will succeed Henry Clark 
Kittredge as rector, when the latter re- 
tires in 1954, 


SUPERVISING PRINCIPALS... 

William R. Stover, supervising prin- 
cipal of the schools at Pennsauken, N.J., 
has been elected president of the New 
Jersey Education Association, 

J. Leonard MHalderman succeeded 
Harvey C. Sabold as supervising prin- 
cipal of the Springfield High School at 
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UIZ On acoustical materials .. . 


Can acoustical materials be applied 
to cracked plaster? 


If the plaster is firm, level, and not too badly 
cracked, the material may be cemented di- 
rectly to it. Where plaster is in bad condi- 
tion, wood furring strips should be applied 
and the acoustical tiles nailed to them. 





Why do some materials cost so much 

















more than others? ' 























The cost of the material itself, as well as the 
way it is installed, determines the initial cost. 
A wood fiber, tile like Armstrong’s Cushion- 





























tone, for example, would cost less than a 
“metal pan” material like Arrestone. 



































Is it true that acoustical ceilings also 
act as thermal insulation? 


Most acoustical materials provide some in- 
sulation. Armstrong's Corkoustic, made of 
natural cork, has the highest insulating effi- 
ciency of all the Armstrong materials. This 
is important for single story buildings and 
the top floor of larger buildings. 











FREE BOOKLET: “How to Select an Acoustical Material,” an- 
swers many questions about sound conditioning. Write Arm- yan 
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strong Cork Company, 3701 Stevens Street, Lancaster, Pa. 
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NEWS... 


Springfield, Pa., when the latter retired 
December 1. Dr. Halderman has been 
superintendent of schools at Dover, Del. 

John B. Pilette has resigned as super- 
vising principal of the Brownville-Glen 
Park Central School at Brownville, N.Y., 
effective June 30, 1952. 


PRINCIPALS... 

James L. Olson, formerly a member 
of the high school faculty at Woodbury, 
N.J., now is high school principal at 
Paulsboro, N.J. 


IN SCHOOL THE KIDS 
ARE YOU 


Keep ‘em healthy 


Evan C. Thomas, acting high school 
principal in Hanover Township, Penn- 
sylvania, since Charles Morris retired 
last year, has been named principal of 
the school. 

Vyron L. Jones has been appointed 
high school principal at Fontanet, Ind., 
succeeding Paul K. Turner, who re- 
signed, Mr. Jones has been taking grad- 
uate work in guidance at Indiana Uni- 
versity. 

John W. Thacker, principal of the 
Roosevelt schools in Washington County, 


R RESPONSIBILITY... 


triple action CLEANER kills germs 





Huntington Laboratories, Inc. 
Huntington, Indiana + Toronto, Canada 


DD Yes, please send “ 


101 Hints on Better Floor Care”’ Booklet 


0) Give us more information on Korex Germicidal Cleaner 


NAME... cccccscces 


ADDRESS .cccevecs 


eRe COPETOEOCOCOCOCOCOCCSOOOOOCOOOI ISS ey 


| Houston, Houston, 
| Tex. 





near Merino, Colo., has been chosen 
principal of Gunnison County High 
School, Gunnison, Colo. 

C. O. Duker has resigned as principal 
of the schools in Concord Township, 
Indiana, to become principal of the Noble 
township schools, near Wabash, Ind. 

Adrian A. Schwieger is the new prin- 
cipal of the high school at Cresco, Iowa, 
succeeding John Yourd, who became 
superintendent of the Cresco schools this 
year. Mr. Schwieger had been superin- 
tendent at Preston, Minn. 

Joseph A. Diblin has been appointed 


| principal of the Lewisburg Joint High 


School, Lewisburg, Pa. Mr. Diblin had 
been a teacher in the school since 1946. 


OTHERS... 

Earl J. McGrath, U.S. commissioner 
of education, and three other members 
of a mission of United States educators 
to the Israeli government spent approxi- 
mately a month in Israel. They advised 
and assisted the Israeli authorities in 
meeting certain aspects of the country’s 
educational problems. The other mem- 
bers of the mission were A. B. Bonds Jr., 
Arkansas state commissioner of educa- 
tion; George Zuckerman, assistant super- 
intendent of schools, New York City, 
and James R. Coxen, assistant director, 
program planning branch, division of 
vocational education, Office of Educa- 
tion. Among the specific problems con- 
sidered by the mission were education 
of exceptional and handicapped children, 
vocational education, university educa- 
tion, and school administration. 


IN THE COLLEGES... 

John W. Headley, president of the 
state teachers college at St. Cloud, Minn., 
since 1947, has been elected president 
of South Dakota State College of Agri- 
culture and Mechanic Arts at Brookings, 
S.D. He will go to Brookings Jan- 
uary |. 

Wallace H. Stre- 
vell has been ap- 
pointed professor of 
education and chair- 
man of the depart- 
ment of administra- 
tion supervision at 
the University of 


a 


Ga 


W. H. Strevell 
Dr. Strevell 

served for two years as chief of research 
and planning for the education and cul- 
tural relations division of military gov- 
ernment in Germany. He also has been 
research consultant and director of the 


| New York City office for the New York 
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ible! 


Boys will be Boys... 
so Doors should be 
WELDWOOD! 











ee 


When normal young boys want “out” after school, it’s “Gang- 
way!” Feet fly...elbows swing...hands push. Pretty tough 


on doors sometimes. 
; ow . , THE WELDW FIRE DOOR i 

And what does this call for? Weldwood Flush Doors! beer Rainer yp AP wie peta ti 
C openings. Has incombustible Kaylo* 
core with special construction and fire- 
eg q proofed edge banding. Standard flush 
DURABILITY — there’s no doubt about the ability of Weldwood faces are handsome birch seneess: Gide 
Doors to “take it.” variety of other fine hardwood faces 

: : ‘ available on special order. Safe. Beau- 
APPEARANCE — their beautiful hardwood faces put Weld- tiful. Maximum durability. Dimension- 
wood Doors at the head of the class. ally stable. Easily-manageable. 


Weldwood Flush Doors have everything your school needs. 





FIRE RESISTANCE — both the Weldwood doors described at 
the right are highly fire-resistant and heat-resistant. The 


Weldwood Fire Door carries the Underwriters’ Label. THE WELDWOOD STAY-STRATE DOOR 


is similar to the Weldwood Fire Door, 
PERFECT BALANCE—freedom from warpage. Will not stick but the edge banding is not fireproofed. 
Recommended for use where a labeled 
door is not specified, but where fire 
resistance is a desirable advantage. 
In fact, no other school doors on the market offer you so many Same wide variety of beautiful hard- 
advantages. Always specify WELDWOOD. wood facings. ; 


*Reg. Trademark, Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 


or jam. 





dnins sm Prend cups | ogee” WWELDWOOD FLUSH DOORS 


carries the most complete line of flush 


doors on the market including the Manstesered end distributed by 


famous Weldwood Fire Doors, Weld- 
wood Stay-Strate Doors, Weldwood 

Honeycomb Doors, Menge! Hollow. | UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 
perl <p gle i 55 West 44th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


ye ©. cexteny of Gate Hee: ad Branches in Principal Cities ¢ Distributing Units in Chief Trading Areas 
jomestic face veneers. 
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NEWS... 


State Commission on School Buildings. 

Thomas R. Miller has been named 
acting» president of Oswego College, 
Oswego, N.Y., succeeding Harvey M. 
Rice, who became president of the Buf- 
falo Teachers College, Buffalo, N.Y., 
December 1. Dr. Miller has been dean 
at Oswego College. Robert S. Thompson 
has been appointed acting president of 
Fredonia College, Fredonia, N.Y., suc- 
ceeding Leslie R. Gregory, who will re- 
31. Dr. Thompson is 
dean of Fredonia College. Both Dr. 


tire Decem ber 


SAVINGS 


in the making 


Miller and Dr. Thompson will serve un- 
til the state university board of trustees 
chooses permanent presidents of the col- 
leges. 

Arthura Jane Michael, Daniel Waite 
Marshall, Aaron Fink, Dr. Nicholas 
Daniel Rizzo, and Edward Landy are 
new faculty members at Harvard Uni- 
versity who will be connected with the 
Cooperative Program in Educational Ad- 
ministration. Miss Michael, instructor 
in education and secretary of the com- 
mittee on the master of education degree, 


i taal 


This picture might have been taken in a washroom in your 
school. Wherever it was, you may be sure of this: The boy won't 
waste MOSINEE towels from this SENTINEL cabinet. From 


other cabinets, it’s so easy to snap extra towels that he might 


pull two or three . . 


. but he won’t make the slight extra effort 


it takes to get even a second towel from the Sentinel. So he uses 


just one... 


25% to 50% fewer towels. 


it’s enough! With this “control,” many schools use 


BAY WEST PAPER CO., GREEN BAY, wis. & 


A Division of Mosinee Paper Mills Co. 





Member of National School Service Institute 


MOSIWEE |S, 


SELENITE A AES: 
PREP-TOWLS + ZIP-TOWLS + TRIM-TOWLS » TURN-TOWLS + ROLTOWLS + BATH-TOWLS 





is working for her doctor of philosophy 
degree at the University of Iowa. Dr. 
Marshall, instructor in education, has 
been studying in England on a Sheldon 
fellowship from Harvard during the last 
year. Mr. Fink, instructor in education, 
has been director of guidance of the 
school department at Stoughton, Mass. 
Dr. Rizzo, instructor in psychiatry and 
member of the faculty of medicine, is a 
psychiatrist and has been practicing 
medicine privately in Boston since 1946. 
Mr. Landy, lecturer on education, has 
been director of pupil personnel services 
in the school system at Newton, Mass. 

Elwood L. Prestwood has been ap- 
pointed associate coordinator of the 
Cooperative Program in Educational 
Administration for the Middle Atlantic 
States, centered at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Dr. Prestwood 
was a consultant in school administra- 
tion for the New York City manage- 
ment survey last year. Four other educa- 
tors were appointed to the project as 
associates. Frederick C. McLaughlin, 
former director of the Public Education 
Association, will be in charge of the 
education development team. William E. 
Arnold, on leave from the University 
of Pennsylvania, will direct the council 


| of associated colleges. Kenneth Herrold 


has been relieved of part of his duties 
as professor of guidance at Teachers 
College to develop the cooperation of 
other educational fields. Howard Eckel, 
former research director of the American 
School Publishing Corporation, will be 
in charge of communications. 

John W. Davis, president of West 
Virginia State College, has been named 
chairman of the defense commission of 
the National Education Association. 

Harold W. Dodds, president of Prince- 
ton University, has been elected chair- 
man of the board of trustees of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching. Frederick A. Middle- 
bush, president of the University of 
Missouri, was named vice chairman of 
the foundation board, and Norman A. M. 
MacKenzie, president of the University 
of British Columbia, Vancouver, was 
chosen as a new trustee. 
DEATHS... 

Arthur H. Naylor, 73, former superin- 
tendent of schools at Port Jervis, N.Y., 
died recently at his home in Long Beach, 
Calif. In 1913 he was appointed prin- 


| cipal of the Port Jervis High School; a 


year later he became superintendent, the 
position he held until he retired in 1946, 
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Learning comes easier when equipment is right. 


Peabody’s handsome new tubular school furniture 

d . is designed for learning, the result of half a 
esig n century of experience devoted to providing the 
nation’s schools with advanced-design 

for seating equipment. 

Py Combining remarkable efficiency, comfort and 

| éa Nn ; Nn sturdiness, this new tubular unit meets not only 
& the needs of the student, but present and 
future requirements of the school as well. 


Ideal for all grades from kindergarten through 
college, it is the latest achievement of Peabody’s 
skill and ingenuity in creative design, 

expert engineering and superb craftsmanship 

in the manufacture of fine quality school furniture. 
Full details and specifications on request. 

PEABODY SEATING COMPANY, INC., 

North Manchester, Indiana 
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MODEL PTL LIFTING LID TABLE—PC CHAIR. 
Absence of cross braces allows more freedom of 
movement, induces comfortable posture with feet on 
floor. Smoothly curved and tapered tubular 
construction eliminates dirt catching and clothes 
snagging. Top, seat and back solid Northern hard 
maple. Super-tough ‘“‘Celsyn" finish on wood parts 
practically mar-proof and scratch-proof. Entire top 
lifts—adjustable, slam-proof friction type hinges. 
Automatic-adjusting form fitting back rest 

and comfortably saddled seat on chair. 


WO 


PEABODY... QUALITY SCHOOL SEATING SINCE 1902 











COMING EVENTS 





JANUARY 
25. National Citizens Commission for the 
Public Schools, St. Louis. 


25, 20 
D.C. 
27-31. Third national conference, 
UNESCO, Hunter College, New York City 
FEBRUARY 


7-10. National Conference, N.E.A. Depart- 
ment of Audio-Visual Instruction, Boston. 


Meeting of constituent members, 
American Council.on Education, Washington, 


Meeting dates for national and regional programs 


10-14. Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, Boston. 


16-20. National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, N.E.A., Cincinnati. 


22-23. National School Boards Associa- 


tion, St. Louis. 

22-25. Annual Meeting, N.E.A. Depart- 
ment of Rural Education, St. Louis. 

23-27. Regional Convention, American 
Association of School Administrators, St. 
Louis. 


Metco 


UNIFORM FABRICS 


Standard fabrics 
for over eighty years 


349 ond 301 
SERGES 


ind 


671 
WHIPCORD 


n every desirable 
Walidelduidtel (ela 


WOOL Worst 


METCALF BROS. & CO. 


45 EAST 17th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





23-27. Regional Convention, National So- 
ciety for the Study of Education, St. Louis. 

25. Regional Convention, National School 
Public Relations Association, St. Louis. 


MARCH 

8-10. Area Meeting, N.E.A. Department 
of Rural Education, Los Angeles. 

8-12. Regional Convention, American 
Association of Schooi Administrators, Los 
Angeles. 

8-12. Regional Convention, National So- 


ciety for the Study of Education, Los Angeles. 


10. Regional Convention, National Scaool 
Public Relations Association, Los Angeles. 


10. Regional Meeting, American Educa- 
tional Research Association, Los Angeles. 


APRIL 


5-7. Area Meeting, N.E.A. Department of 
Rural Education, Boston. 


5-9. Regional Convention, American As- 


sociation of School Administrators, Boston. 


5-9. Regional Convention, National So- 


ciety for the Study of Education, Boston. 


6-10. Annual Meeting, American Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation, Los Angeles. 


7. Regional Convention, National School 


| Public Relations Association, Boston. 


7. Regional Meeting, American Educa- 


| tional Research Association, Boston. 


10, 11. Midwest Conference on Rural 
Life and Education, Sioux Falls, $.D. 

16-19. National Conference on Higher 
Education, Chicago. 

20-22. Midwest Conference on Adminis- 
trative Leadership Serving Community 
Schools, N.E.A. Department of Rural Edu- 
cation, Fargo, N.D. 

21-23. Great Lakes Conference on Rural 
Life and Education, N.E.A. Department of 
Rural Education, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison. 

30-May 3. International Council for Ex- 
ceptional Children, Omaha. 


JUNE 


16-19. National Association of Student 
Councils of the National Association of Sec- 


| ondary-School Principals, Evanston, III. 


30. N.E.A. Department of Elementary 


School Principals, Detroit. 

30. Annual Meeting, N.E.A. Department 
of Classroom Teachers, Detroit. 

30-July 5. National Education Association, 
Detroit. 


JULY 


7-18. Ninth Classroom Teachers National 
Conference, N.E.A. Department of Classroom 
Teachers, Michigan State Normal College, 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 
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You Name ’Em...You Can Get ’Em 
DUNHAM STEAM HEATING SPECIALTIES 


Don’t let leaky traps and valves shortchange your fuel 
dollars. Just specify Dunham for the steam heating Outstanding Features 
specialties you need to keep your system tight. You can get 


them in a hurry. For every product in the line... and no of Dunham Radiator Traps 


FLOATING VALVE 


line is more complete... is readily available. 

Specialties are only one of our lines! Sure, Dunham perfected vacuum, assures positive response 
the first thermostatic radiator trap in 1903. But—more im- to temperature and pressure 
ays a you can depend on Dunham for a complete changes. 

ine of quality heating equipment—save time shopping © Non-Clogging Seat minimizes ac- 
around for baseboard, convector or finned pipe cumuiasion of lnceainnds: 
radiation; propeller fan or blower type unit heaters; vacuum or 
condensate pumps; or completely engineered heating systems. © Floating Valve prevents local- 
Write to Dept. D-15 ‘or literature, prices and complete information. ized stresses on disc, assures 

tight seating. 


@ Stop Shoulder permits ther- 

C. A. DUNHAM COMPANY mostatic = Sage be screw- 
400 W. Madison Street, Chicago 6, Illinois ed in a predetermined 
In Canada: C. A. Dunham Co., Ltd., Toronto distance at factory; no 
In England: C. A. Dunham Co., Ltd., London further adjustment 


needed. 


@ Thermostatic Dise, sealed under high 


heating systems and equipment 


Vari-Vac Differential Heating * Fin-Vector Radiation Convector Radiation 
Baseboard Radiation ° Vacuum Pumps Condensation Pumps Horizontal and Vertical Discharge Heaters 
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ANNUAL REPORT 
Stockholders in Youth, 1950-51. Annual report 
of Stuart F. McComb, superintendent of the 
Compton Union High School and Junior College 
districts, Compton, Calif. Illustrated with draw- 
ings and graphs. Pp. 18. 


GUIDANCE 


Children and Youth in a World in Crisis. A 
report of the coordinated conferences on guid- 
ance, personnel services and health held during 
the 1951 summer session at the University of 
Wisconsin. Sponsored by the school of educa- 
tion, the Wisconsin State Department of Public 
Instruction, the Wisconsin State Board of 
Health, and the Wisconsin Association of Edu- 


Printed publications of interest to school administrators are listed as received. 


cational and Vocational Guidance. Represents 
one of the first attempts to bring guidance 
specialists, classroom teachers, health educators, 
public health workers, social workers, and par- 
ents together for exploration and discussion of 
these common problems. Kramer Business Serv- 
ice, 16 N. Carroll St., Madison 3, Wis. Pp. 
89. $1.50. 


PERSONNEL 


Policies and Procedures for Professional Per- 
sonnel and Non-Teaching Staff of Erie Public 
Schools. School District of the City of Erie, Pa. 
John M. Hickey, superintendent. Pp. 134. 

A Manual on Certification Requirements for 
School Personnel in the United States. Includ- 


ing 48 states, the District of Columbia, terri- 





New Index System Revolutionizes 


Slide and Film Strip Showings. 


Mu. for most projectors—New 
Index System helps you teach your 
own way! Use the easy, practical 
Index System to show your classes 
only the visual material you want 
them to see. Why be hampered and 
limited by routine? New Index Sys- 
tem allows you freedom and arrange- 
ment of material you have never 
been able to accomplish before. 


Consider the advantages of making 
up a slide set for your own needs 
by merely utilizing your existing film 
strips. Not only do you lengthen the 
life of your visual material inde- 
finitely, but you have a flexible and 
intelligent slide series by mounting 
the single frames of your film strip 
in GoldE Aluminum 2x2 Snap-It 
Binders (with GoldE Filmasks). You 
can add all the 2x2 slides you wish 
—the result is a complete showing, 
custom-made, to individual 


needs. 


your 


The Index Automatic 2x2 Changer 
gives you faultless professional show- 
ing by even the youngest member of 
your class because the slides are kept 
in place with no bother in the Index 
Slide File and the Slide Files them- 
selves are always conveniently handy 
in the sturdy slide file cases. Slides 
are selected, shown and returned to 
their original position in the file, and 
Your Fingers Never Touch the Slides! 


Get the facts today on the amazing 
Index System for individualized 


visual education. Only GoldE, for 
twenty-five years a leader in projector 
equipment, offers you this complete 
economical and easy method. This 
is the GoldE Index System in visual 
education at it’s best! 


The GoldE Manumatic, brilliant 
cool compact, 300-watts, blower- 
cooled, keeps your slides safe, thou- 
sands now in use in schools, colleges 
and churches all over the world. 


The GoldE Index Automatic 
Changer shows 40 2x2 slides no matter 
how mounted. Your fingers never 
touch the slides. Goes backwards and 
forwards. Skips slides. Immediate se- 
lectivity—fits most 2x2 projectors. 
The Index System is faster than Film- 
Strip, ten-fold more versatile. 


GoldE Slide File and Case— 
triumph of functional storage in 
which the storage box becomes an 
operating part of the Index Changer. 


GoldE Snap-It Binders, light weight 
aluminum, dustproof, with title labels 
and fine glasses. Easy as a snap. 


The Index System, acclaimed by 
visual aids experts as the only modern 
advance in slide projection. 


Ask your dealer to give you a 60 


second demonstration on the GoldE 
Index System or write direct to the 


GoldE Mfg. Co., Dept. NS, 1220 W. 
Madison St., Chicago 7, Illinois for 
* more details. 





tories and outlying parts. First report in 10 
years on the upgrading of teachers’ certificates 
through increased education requirements. Also 
lists the colleges and universities authorized by 
the states to train teachers and courses offered 
by each. Prepared jointly by W. Earl Arm- 
strong, associate chief for teacher education, 
U.S. Office of Education, and T. M. Stinnett, 
associate secretary of the National Commission 
on Teacher Education and Professional Standards 
of the National Education Association. Order 
from U.S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 


ton 25, D.C. Pp. 182. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 

for Use of School Buildings and 
Sets forth a complete code of rules 
and regulations, which includes a statement of 
policies of the Cincinnati Board of Education 
designed to encourage community use of school 
facilities at times when these facilities are not 
needed for regular school purposes. Department 
of Community Relations, Cincinnati Board of 
Education. Pp. 14. 


RESEARCH 

Prevention of Delinquency. The Cambridge- 
Somerville Youth Study. Divided into two parts. 
Part I, written by Edwin Powers, director, de- 
scribes the program in action, including the 
setting, the methods of study, the nature of the 
treatment, a yearly progress report, the boys’ 
judgments, the school’s réle and an evaluation- 
in-process. Part II is an evaluation of the study 
by Dr. Helen Witmer, professor of social work 
at the University of California. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27. 
Pp. 649. $6. 

Some Achievements of the Negro Through 
Education. Second revised edition. By Jessie 
Parkhurst Guzman. Department of Records and 
Research, Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Ala. 
Fp. 41. Bound 75 cents. Unbound 50 cents. 


SCHOOLHOUSE PLANNING 
Standards for the Evaluati S y 
School Buildi and Standards for the Evalua- 
tion of Elementary School Buildings. By C. W. 
Odell, professor of education, University of Illi- 
nois. Present certain standards for buildings 
and also a score card for their evaluation. Ed- 
wards Brothers, Inc., Ann Arbor, Mich. Pp. 
75 and 62. 

Housing and Layout of School Shops in Cali- 
fornia. Prepared by the California School Shop 
Planning Committee in cooperation with the 
bureau off trade and industrial education and 
the office of school planning of the California 
State Department of Education. Hopes to assist 
educators of California in planning school build- 
ings that will be of maximum usefulness to the 
communities which they serve. California State 
Department of Education, Sacramento. Pp. 40. 


TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS 
Frustration in Adolescent Youth. Its develop- 
ment and implications for the school program. 
Bulletin 1951, No. 1, by David Segel, specialist 
in tests and measurements, U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation. Order from U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. Pp. 65. 25 cents. 


Manual 
Grounds. 


a 








TRANSPORTATION 
Pupil Transportation in Cities. By E. Glenn 
Featherston, assistant director, administration of 
state and local school systems, U.S. Office of 
Edycation. Pamphlet No. 111. Order from U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
Pp. 10. 5 cents. 


OF GENERAL INTEREST 

Statistics of Public-School Libraries. Biennial 
survey of education in the United States, 1946- 
48. Prepared by Nora E. Beust, specialist in 
school and children's libraries, with the assis- 
tance of Mary M. Willhoite, survey statistician. 
Under the direction of Emery M. Foster, head, 
reports and analysis branch, Research and Sta- 
tistical Service, and Ralph M. Dunbar, chief, 
Service to Libraries. Order from U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Pp. 
74. 25 cents. 
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Independent laboratory tests prove— 


YOUR PENCIL SHARPENER DOLLARS 
BUY MORE WHEN YOU SPECIFY 


20000 SWARPEWER TEST 


Educators are 
DEMANDING the 
VERSATILITY of 





212 TIMES 
AS MANY POINTS! 


TUBULAR | TF Tests by leading independent 
laboratories* prove that model 
DESKS and CHAIRS 


for model, Apsco sharpens 

more than 2! times as many points as other brands. You 
venga - the peg ie bye pay and | save up to 70% of your cutter replacement costs. And Apsco 
chairs—they are easily moved an ifted to coor- : : 
dinate the classroom arrangement with the task at j icici sparamaauatal asia ait pencil. 
hand. The chairs can be used by themselves when the 
occasion demands and the tables may be joined to 
provide a large flat surface for group study or projects. 


Sie COMPARE THE POINTS! 


Unretouched laboratory photo- 


Their sturdy construction, oxy-acetylene welded 
tubular legs and stretches, give Norcor Desks and 
Chairs the strength and rigidity to withstand hard 
classroom service. 

This is modern school furniture for the modern 
school—designed for modern teaching techniques. 
Built in a wide range of sizes for every grade from 
kindergarten through college. 


graphs** show the sharpening 
superiority of Apsco’s exclusive 
undercut cutter design. Compare 
Apsco’s 28,000th point with 
9,000th point of comparable 
competitive sharpener. See why it 
costs less... to buy the best! 


NEW DEXTER NO. 3! 


NORCOR 


De Lure 
DESK CHAIR 


In th ds of cl this stur- 
dy comfortable unit has proved its 
all around practical serviceability. 





© Angie Steel Construction— 
Arc- welded and Riveted Joints 


© Comfort Curved, Posture Cor- 
rect Plywood Seat and Back 


@ Large Work Surface 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


The perfect sharpener for school , 
use. Smart new styling. All-steel 
construction for years of trouble- 
free service. Steel frame supports 
cutter head at both ends. Extra- 
long steel cutters. Point adjuster. 
Pencil stop. Centering turret for 
all sizes of wood case pencils. 


FREE! “PROPER CARE OF PENCIL SHARPENERS”! 


How to install sharpeners, adjust pencil stop, replace cutters! 
These and many other questions are answered in new Apsco 
service bulletins now available to schools free of charge. See 
your Apsco dealer or mail coupon for service bulletins. 
cr—--—-—-— --------- 
A i¢ Pencil Sh Co., Dept. H 
336 N. Foothill Road, Beverly Hills, Calif. | 
Please send me new literature on proper installation | 
and care of Apsco pencil sharpeners: 


Our school has___._____.(name of models) Apsco 
sharpeners. 





Title. 














* United States Testing Co., Test Nos. 89388 and E-756 
* * Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory, File No. 32999.1 








Milton Bradley School Furniture is 


ODAY’S Milton Bradley School Furniture 

carries on a basic idea of the pioneer in supplying 
Schoolroom equipment for the children of America. 
This is to design furniture to fit the needs of the 
particular classroom — rather than expect the best 

aa or Rectangular from either teachers or pupils accommodating 
ables to meet many : 
iow eg themselves to makeshifts. 

As a result, the Milton Bradley line now in- 
cludes a range of units that assures a “‘perfect fit” 
for the requirements of the individual school. 
Designs have, of course, kept pace with the in- 
creasingly varied needs of modern education — and 
each is ‘‘classroom-tested’’ to assure suitability. 
Materials and workmanship reflect the Milton 
Bradley reputation for quality on every count. 


Pedestal and Swing- 
seat Cafeteria Tables 





Lift-lid and Open Box Desks 
Korrect Posture Chairs 


Write today for the illuscraced folder showing the com- 
plete Milcon Bradley line of School Furniture — and, i 


you have some special problem, remember the Milton ee : ; 
Bradley design staff offers competent assistance in stl 

“cailoring’’ specifications to particular requirements. eae 
Write co Dept. ws-1. iy, ’, ‘ 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY e SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS oo a / MILTON 
Manufacturers and Distributors of Schoo! Furniture Through BRADLEY 


EDWARD E. BABB CO. of Pa. e MILTON BRADLEY CO. e EDWARD E. BABB CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Chicago, Ill. Boston, Mass. 
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TO HELP YOU get more information quickly on the new products described in this section, 
we have provided the postage paid card opposite page 130. Just circle the key numbers 
on the card which correspond with the numbers at the close of each descriptive item in which 
you are interested. The NATION'S SCHOOLS will send your requests to the manufacturers. 
If you wish other product information, just write us and we shall make every effort to supply it. 


Germicidal Lamp in Ventilator 


All models of Herman Nelson Unit 
Ventilators are now available with germi- 
cidal lamps as an integral part of the 
equipment. The use of germicidal lamps 
with unit ventilators is the result of ex 
tensive, coordinated research and testing 
by engineers of Herman Nelson and 
scientists of General Electric Company. 
They are offered as a means of further 
protecting the health of school children, 
since tests have indicated that the lamps 
have a high bacteria kill. 

The germicidal lamps are available as 
accessory equipment on the recently in 
troduced Draft Stop System of Unit 
Ventilation as well as on all Herman 
Nelson General Purpose Unit Ventila- 
tors. The bacteria killing equipment is 
designed to help reduce the spread of 
respiratory and other infections in 
crowded classrooms. Herman Nelson 
Division, American Air Filter Co., 
Inc., Dept. NS, Moline, Ill. (Key No. 
153) 


Diesel Electric Plant 


A new 3000 watt Diesel Electric 
Plant, driven by an improved four-cycle 
single-cylinder Onan DSP Diesel engine 
is now available. The engine incorpo- 
rates many new engineering features 
that have increased power output and 
operating efficiency with economy. The 
simplified design of the plant makes it 
possible for anyone to operate and service 
this new Model 3DSP-IE unit. Push- 
switch control for electric cranking, man- 
ual compression release and an electri- 
cally heated glow-plug for cold weather 
starting are provided. The unit is com- 
pact, easily installed, and generates 115- 
volt, 60-cycle, single-phase current. D. W. 
Onan & Sons Inc., Dept. NS, University 
Ave. S. E. at 25th, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
(Key No. 154) 
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Typewriting Tachistoslides 

A series of Tachistoslides for teaching 
accuracy and speed in typewriting has 
recently been released. The series was 
prepared by Dr. Fred E. Winger of 
Oregon State College and provides 40 
exposures of words and sentences on 
each of 37 slides and 20 exposures of 
full sentences on each of 3 slides, mak- 
ing 50 Tachistoslides in the series. Copies 
of Dr. Winger’s studies on the use of 
this series of Typewriting Tachistoslides 
are also available. Keystone View Co., 
Dept. NS, Meadville, Pa. (Key No. 155) 


Tape Recorder 


The new Wilcox-Gay Recordio 2A10 is 
a versatile, two-speed tape recording unit. 
Important features of the new unit are 
its simple, finger-tip operation, remark- 
able fidelity and brilliant reproduction. 
It offers two-speed recording, one for life- 
like reproduction of music, the other for 
long, interruption-free voice and confer- 
ence recording. 

The unit is enclosed in a carrying case 
and weighs less than 20 pounds. It is 
12 by 14 by 7 inches in size and employs 
5 or 7 inch reels. There is no separate 
amplifier switch. Pressing the “record” 
button shifts amplifier and erase head. 
The unit will record from a _ micro- 
phone, external radio or other external 
source and the tape may be erased and 
reused indefinitely. Monson Corporation, 
Dept. NS, 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 11. (Key No. 156) 


(Continued on page 118) 


Color Comparison Tubes 


The Kimble shadowless bottom is a 
feature of the new Nessler Color Com- 
parison Tubes with  interchangeably- 
ground cap type stoppers. The tubes are 
designed to eliminate contamination re- 
sulting from the tendency of some solu- 
tions, when exposed to air, to oxidize 
or form surface films, and also to prevent 
the accumulation of dust on the surface 
of the column. Readings can be made 
without removing the stopper due to 
the Kimble shadowless. bottom. Both 
standard and low form stoppered Nessler 
tubes are made in three sizes. Kimble 
Glass, Div. of Owens-Illinois Glass Co., 
Dept. NS, Toledo 1, Ohio. (Key No. 157) 


Mouth Protector 

The new Voit Safety Mouth Protector 
has been designed for use in all contact 
sports. Made of wintergreen flavored 
soft beige colored rubber, the protectors 
are available in three sizes. The regular 
size is designed to fit about 80 per cent 
of all high school, college and _profes- 
sional athletes and the small and large 
models are available for those with un- 
usually small or large mouths. 

The protector is easily inserted or re- 
moved, is comfortable to wear, and the 
wearer can talk without removing it 
from his mouth. It protects jaws, teeth, 
lips, cheeks and tongue. The soft cushion 
separates the back’ teeth and absorbs most 
of the shock of a hard blow to the jaw. 
The protector was developed by Dr. 
Jack Cathcart, a Berkeley, Calitornia, 
dentist, after a high school player had 
been killed in a football game due to 
sub-dural hemorrhage caused from a 
blow on the jaw being transmitted up 
the jawbone to the brain. The protectors 


have proved effective in use and are 
available at a modest cost. W. J. Voit 
Rubber Corp., Dept. NS, 1600 E. 25th 
St., Los Angeles 11, Calif. (Key No. 158) 
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Whats Hlew ... 


Laboratory Glassware Washer 


Time and energy of personnel are 
saved with the new Fisher Laboratory 
Glassware Washer. It takes six large 
basketfuls of laboratory glassware at one 
loading, including bottles, funnels, cul 
ture tubes, flasks, pipettes, Petri dishes 
and microscope slides and delivers them 
thoroughly washed and rinsed and chem 
ically clean in a minimum of time. 

Designed after a survey of glassware 
problems, the first model of the washer 
was thoroughly field tested. The oper 
ator merely loads the proper size of 
basket, attaches lid, places basket on 
drum and the drum carries the baskets 
into the washing solution and out again 
to drain. The special revolving washing 
action removes salt deposits, blood clots, 
agar, precipitates, rings and even wax 
pencil marks. For added efficiency nu- 
merous small jets at one end of the tank 
admit hot, cold and warm water. Glass 
ware can thus be given hot and cold 
rinses as desired and, in the steam-heated 
model, can be treated with live steam. 
All operation controls are on a simple 
panel in easy reach of the operator. Two 
models are available, a steam-heated in- 
strument and an electrically operating in 
strument. The baskets and holders re 
quired to meet special needs are available 
separately. Fisher Scientific Co., Dept. 
NS, 717 Forbes St., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
(Key No. 159) 


Rubberized Paint 


A new rubberized paint has been de 
veloped and released under the name 
Texolite Duraval. It makes available an 
almost unlimited range of colors through 
simple intermixes with standard units 
of measure. The new paint contains a 
controlled formula, combining a syn 
thetic latex ingredient with special resin 
chemicals to produce a smooth finish of 
great durability. The paint provides su 
perior workability and adhesion and re 
quires no primers or sealers over most 
surfaces. It dries quickly, provides excel 
lent coverage and is easy to clean. It is 
available in 12 standard and five custom 
ready-mixed colors. United States Gyp- 
sum Co., Dept. NS, 300 W. Adams St., 
Chicago 6. (Key No. 160) 


Dixie Food Dish 


Those responsible for school lunch- 
rooms will be interested in the new addi- 
tion to the Dixie paper cup line. The 
new Dixie Food dish has a turn-down, 
flanged edge on which is printed an 
adaptation of the Melody design. The 
tab on the new dish is glued and the 
bottom is rounded to ensure fast, posi- 
tive pick-up by the container. The dish 
is designed for use in serving fruit, ice 
creams, puddings and other desserts. 
Dixie Cup Co., Dept. NS, Easton, Pa. 
(Key No. 161) 


Acoustical-Radiant Ceiling 


Radiant heating is combined with 
acoustical correction in the new Burgess- 
Manning radiant ceiling. The ceiling 
brings radiant heating from above and 
distributes it evenly to all parts of the 
room. The entire aluminum ceiling 
radiates heat. Ceiling panels are easily 
snapped into place and removed for in- 
spection or other services. Installation is 
easy and may be made in new or remod- 
eled construction. The perforated alumi- 
num panels and heating units are at- 
tached to channels suspended from the 


ceiling by 3/16 inch pencil reds or their 
equivalent. Hot water flows through the 
two main “headers” connected by laterals 
spaced one or two feet apart which heat 
the entire ceiling. The ceiling may also 
be used to provide summer air condi- 
tioning. 

An acoustic-thermal blanket is in- 
stalled wall to wall over the heating coil. 
his blanket absorbs a large percentage 
of the noise and also acts as a thermal 
insulator and vapor barrier. Water is 
heated by a conventional boiler and the 
ordinary room thermostat is usually suf- 
ficient to regulate the temperature. In- 
stallation may be handled by local 
contractors but materials, which are pre- 
fabricated and need no alteration, are 
provided by the manufacturer, including 
engineering service. The ceiling is the 
invention of Gunnar Frenger, Oslo, Nor- 
way. Rights have been acquired by the 
local company which has further devel- 
oped the system. Burgess-Manning Co., 
Architectural Products Div., Dept. NS, 
5970 Northwest Highway, Chicago 31. 
(Key No. 162) 


(Continued on page 120) 


Explosion-Resistant Window 


A special type of window has been 
developed to minimize the effects of ex- 
plosive forces. A glass-plastic laminate, 
to be known as Flexseal Bomb Glass, the 
window is said virtually to eliminate the 
dangers of flying glass in explosion areas. 
Flexseal Bomb Windows will resist nor- 
mal atmospheric pressures because of the 
special properties incorporated in the de- 
sign. When these are exceeded by a 
bomb blast or pressure wave, the window 
will open automatically. 

The window consists of three layers 
laminated into a single unit. The outer 
layer ts a sheet of glass, the middle a 
partially segmented sheet of polyvinyl 
butyral plastic, and the inner layer con- 
sists of four triangularly shaped pieces of 
glass, the central area edges of which reg- 
ister with the segmented edges of the 
plastic. The plastic layer extends beyond 
the glass edges and is bolted to the win- 
dow frame to serve as hinges, thereby 
permitting the four segments to open like 
doors when the outer plate of glass is 
broken. After an explosion of sufficient 
force to open the bomb window, the four 
segments may be returned to position and 
retained there by many simple methods 
for the emergency period. Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co., Dept. NS, 632 Duquesne 
Way, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. (Key No. 163) 


Number Chart 


A visual, mechanical, _ self-teaching 
chart has been developed by a teacher 
for helping children to understand arith- 
metic and thus to learn it easily. Known 
as Slidex, the chart makes pictures of 
all number combinations in addition, 
subtraction and division to ten and any 
multiple to one hundred. 

The green and white chart has 
printed on it one hundred contrasting 
red and black balls which are covered 
or exposed by ten easily moving slides. 
The slides and colors arouse the child’s 
interest and when simple mechanics of 
the chart are learned, the child can make 
number pictures by working by himself 
or as one of a group. The chart is 
sturdily constructed of heavy cardboard 
and is 144 by 11 inches in size. It is 


shipped complete with operating instruc- 
tions. Slidex Company, Dept. NS, 1011 
Hospital Trust Bldg., Providence 3, R. I. 
(Key No. 164) 
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desk 

K 801 

Top 

14” x 20"& 
18” x 24” 
With Birch 
Veneer or 
Formica 
Surface 
Chair 

K 1212 
Seat Height 
bg to 16” 


Overall 32” 


tablet 
armchair 
3316 
Seat 
a2" = iy" 
Tablet— 
13” x 1644” 
or 21° = Za” 
Height- 
Seat 18” 
Overall 32” 


Thonet gives you these advantages 


* quality —the finest in furniture since 1830 

¢ styling—exclusive designs, lovely finishes 

¢ durability —sturdily built for years of service 

* comfort—engineered for maximum ease 

¢ planning service—layouts and blueprints 

© price—most reasonable because of our large 
volume production 


Write for illustrated folder. 


DEPT. Gl 
ONE PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK 16, WN. Y. 


VOR Ks CHICAGO 
STATESVILLE, rh ¢ DALLAS 
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Here’s the LONG 
and the SHORT of it! 


Atkins “Silver Steel” JR. saws 
iy vp have met with sensational 
acceptance everywhere! They 
are the exact counterparts 
of their “big brothers”— 
except for size. Inch-for-inch, 
they are the same top 
quality that has made the 
“Silver Steel” brand famous 

f y ATKINS Jn from coast-to-coast and from 
4 border-to-border! . . . For 
students, for precision work- 
manship, for long life 
and economy, you just can’t 
buy better than Atkins 
“Silver Steel” saws, regard- 
less of size and the job 
to be done! 


> & 


ATKINS No. 5 Keyhole Sow * 
ATKINS JR.-5 raves swath setae 


P Zo Keyhole Sew 


E. C. ATKINS AND Pi arsd-meng sin 
402 South Illinois Street 


THERE'S AN ATKINS SAW FOR EVERY CLASSROOM USE 


ATKINS No.2 4 


ATKINS JR.-2 
Backsow 


USE* DON’T 
ABUSE 
FINE TOOLS 
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What's Flew ... 


Electric Snow Remover 


Snow is tossed up to 20 feet to either 
side with the new Sensation Electric 
Snow-Blo. Direction of the throw of 
snow is determined by a reverse rotation 
switch on the handle which is located 
for quick operation, The machine 1s 
powered by a |} h.p. capacitator motor 
and the chassis of the Electric Snow-Blo 
is constructed entirely of steel with an 
open bottom friction-ted sidewalk scoop. 
\ grounding drag chain is used to 
eliminate electrical shocks. The two 
way discharge feature makes the unit 
especially adaptable in clearing walks 
and drives bordered by a wall or fence. 
The machine weighs 63 pounds and has 





an adjustable handle to fit the operator’s 
height, plastic handle grips and_ plastic 
cord, Sensation Mower, Inc., Dept. NS, 
Ralston, Neb. (Key No. 165) 


save time 

on transcripts 
photocopy them quickly, 
accurately with 


Easy to use — no darkroom 


Water-Purifying Device 


The new Sunroc Purifier, Model SF-5, 
is a filtering device employing a replace- 
able cartridge containing “Sterilium.” 
This material, developed by the Sunroc 
Research Laboratories, removes objec- 
tionable tastes, odors and foreign matter 
from water without affecting the essen- 
tial mineral properties. The cartridge is 
easily replaced without the use of tools. 
Replacements are inexpensive and infre- 
quent since the filtering qualities remain 
effective for long periods of time under 
normal conditions. The new purifier can 
be used with any type of water cooler 
or can be installed at the cold water 
faucet. Sunroc Company, Dept. NS, 
Glen Riddle, Pa. (Key No. 166) 


Rotary Snow Plow 


The Jari Jr. Rotary Snow Plow is 
designed to do an hour’s snow shovel- 
ing in ten minutes and to function efh- 
ciently in wet and slushy snow, dry or 
packed snow. It is a light, powerful, 
self-propelled rotary snow plow with a 
rotary rake which chews the snow for 
easy removal. The open front cuts a 
swath 16 inches wide and scoops the 
snow in for quick pick-up. An adjust- 
able casting chute directs the snow 
stream out of the path. The two wheel 


(Continued on page 122) 


drive has positive forward movement ob- 
tained by hardened steel pinions en- 
gaging notches in rubber tires. Jari 
Products, Inc., Dept. NS, 2938 Pills- 
bury Ave., Minneapolis 8, Minn. (Key 
No. 167) 


Wall Cleaner 


A new cleaner has been developed 
particularly for cleaning and washing 
walls. Known as Wall-Kleen Krystals, 
the product is non-abrasive, economical, 
and easy on the hands. It is mixed with 
water according to directions, wiped on 
by hand or by machine and when wiped 
off, the dirt and soil come with it. 
Scrubbing and rubbing are not required 
and the solution is said to clean even 
the dirtiest surfaces. Ross & Story Prod- 
ucts Corp., Dept. NS, Lincoln Bank 
Bldg., Syracuse 2, N. Y. (Key No. 168) 


This Modern Steel Rack 


Anyone can learn to photocopy transcripts with Portagraph. 
Automatic timer controls exposures. Develop in ordinary 


subdued lighting right in the office. 


Copies anything written, printed or drawn 


You can copy any type of record with Portagraph — one or 
two sided, white or colored, even those on heavy card stock. 


Absolutely accurate — economical 


No proofreading, no correcting. Portagraph makes a perfect 
facsimile of the original copy. Portagraph paper is pre-cut 


to standard sizes, eliminates trimming. 





Send now 
for new 


Remington. Fland. 


Management Controls Reference Library 
Room 1621, 315 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 10 





School 





Street Address 


bulletin 





City 


Zone____ State. 











Accommodates 50 
in 5 feet! 


Keeps wraps aired and in 
press—save space... lengths 
to fit in anywhere. Individual 
coat rack units for self-serv- 
ice or complete Check-room 
layouts with the “One Check” 
numbering system. Six, 12, 
and 24 place costumers. Com- 
bination rack and locker units 
or complete locker rooms. 


Checker equipment is widely 
used in schools, public build- 
ings and institutions. Stand- 
ard with leading architects. 
Stationary—Portable. Write 
for Bulletin No. CK25. 


[ETF 


VOGEL - PETERSON CO. 


624 So. Michigan Ave., 


Chicago 5, Ill. 
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C uf your cost 
per serving 


SAVE 
TIME AND LABOR 


With increasing food and labor 
costs, Blakeslee equipment be- 
comes an increasingly greater 
economy factor in kitchen oper- 
ations. From the preparation of 
food to washing the dishes 
Blakeslee kitchen machines save 
money all along the line. Let us 
know the size of your establish- 
ment and we'll gladly send com- 
plete literature on all Blakeslee 
equipment best suited to your 
needs—Don’t delay write today. 


G. S. BLAKESLEE & CO. 





WRITE FOR 
THIS FREE 
EDUCATIONAL 
REPORT BY 
DONALD J. LEU 


Here is a worth while 

study free of adver- 

tising, that every user of pencil 

sharpeners should read. It is an unbiased report 

on the use of pencil sharpeners, regardless of the 

type and tells you how to use them to greater 

advantage in schools through proper selection, 
location, care and maintenance. 


BOSTON 
KS 


Has pencil 

guide for sharpening 

8 sizes of pencils with 

unvarying precision. All-metal receptacle. Stand 
has attractive silver gray finish. Mounts on desk 
top or wall. For durability, speed, precision and 
economy, you can’t buy better than a Boston! 
Specify Boston 15 Cutting Edge Speed Cutters. 


BOSTON SELF-FEEDER NO. 4 


Just insert the pencil in the famous self-feeder 
and turn the handle. Adjustable to different size 
pencils. They cost your school no more, yet pro- 
duce up to 25% better all around service. Pat- 
ented features, imitated but never equalized. 


You can’t buy better than a BOSTON! 
Backed by a full year’s Guarantee. 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO. 
BOSTON 


CAMDEN 1, N. J. 

Also Manufacturers of Speed- 

ball Pens & Products—Hunt Pens v] , rT : 
PEACE SHARPENERS 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 
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What's Flew ... 


Glass Filler 


For convenience lunch rooms, 
cafeterias and other areas, the new 
Meadowbrook fixture should be of in- 
terest. It has two self-closing faucets, 
each equipped with a stem-and-disc. 
Slight pressure against the disc causes 
full flow of water from the faucet and 
fills a 10 ounce tumbler in less than 
three seconds. The overall width of the 
fixture is 24 inches and it is 13 inches 
deep. The 8 inch high back protects the 
wall against splashing. The fixture is 
made of high-gloss vitreous china for 
easy cleaning and all fittings are of 
chromium-plated brass. Kohler Co., 
Dept. NS, Kohler, Wis. (Key No. 169) 


in 


Business Machines 


Two new business machines are being 
introduced by Underwood. The new 
Underwood Sundstrand Printing Calcu- 
lator features a simple ten-key keyboard 
for touch operation with automatic 
printed multiplication, division, addition 
and subtraction, as well as many other 
improvements. 

The new low priced all-purpose Un- 
derwood Sundstrand Accounting Ma- 
chine, known as Model E, has two cross- 
footers for accounting application flex 
ibility, interchangeable control plates for 


automatic operations and accuracy and 
a simple ten-key keyboard designed for 
operation by the touch system. Both new 
machines are designed for simplicity of 
operation, are desk machines, and have 
new square molded figure keys. Under- 
wood Corporation, Dept. NS, 1 Park 
Ave., New York 16. (Key No. 170) 


Air-Pressurized Extinguisher 


A new one quart air-pressurized fire 
extinguisher has just been made avail- 
able. It discharges vaporizing liquid 
fluid for extinguishing both flammable 


Continued on page 124) 


Model F—40 Ib. Cap.—$379.00 
Model F—60 Ib. Cap.—$479.00 
F.0.B. Factory 


Ideal for Hotels, Institutions, 
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With a Univex Vegetable Peeler you can sove 
25% of a vegetable — ond the most nutritious 
port too. In just about one minute it peels from 
40 to 60 Ibs. of carrots, potatoes, etc. Ordinar- 
ily, it tokes over on hour to peel the same quon- 


tity by hand. 
Univex 


non-rusting, stainless steel, 


Vegetable Peelers core durably built of 
con be easily and 


quickly installed. The vegetables ore peeled ond 


washed at the some time. 


An automatic timer controls the operation ond 


prevents overpeeling 
struction assures long life. 


NIVERSAL 
NDUSTRIES 


. heovy, 


rotating dial combi- 
nation padlock... 
Master-Chart control 


rugged con- 


CORPO 


37B MYSTIC AVENUE - SOMERVILLE 45, MASS. 





liquid and electrical type fires. It is 
quick acting and aims and operates like 
a gun, hitting the fire target accurately 
with no unnecessary loss of liquid. It 
requires no pumping and can be easily 
operated by anyone, with one hand. 

Recharging of the unit is done by sim- 
ply pouring in more vaporizing liquid. 
Any standard air chuck can be used for 
pressurizing. Known as the Alfco Pres- 
surized Fire-Gun, the unit should be 
available around electrical equipment or 
where small oil and grease fires might 
be a hazard. American-LaFrance-Foam- 
ite, Dept. NS, Elmira, N. Y. (Key 
No. 171) 


Plastic Tape for Blinds 


Flexalum plastic tape for venetian 
blinds is now being made available in 
package form, each package containing 
sufficient tape for the average two-tape 
blind. Step-by-step instructions will be 
included to show how easily the tape 
can be installed. 

The new plastic tape is easily wiped 
clean with a damp cloth, does not stain 
or discolor, is available in many attrac- 
tive colors and does net fade. It is dur- 
able and dependable and does not stretch, 
crack or shrink. Hunter Douglas Corp., 
Dept. NS, 150 Broadway, New York 7. 
(Key No. 172) 





DUDLEY LOCKS 
/ schoolwide! 


Resolve, now, not to put up with the delays 
and inconveniences of uncontrolled locker 
locks. Get dependable, school-tested Dudley 
Locks because of the time and trouble you 
save. No budget expense if you use the 
Dudley Self-Financing Plan. Write for de- 
tails and Catalog Folder. 


P-570 
Master-Keyed combina- 
tion dial padlock with 
unique Master Key thot 
gives extra security 


DUDLEY .LOCK 


RATION 


| DEPT. 110, CRYSTAL LAKE, ILLINOIS 
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Do YOU havea | 
Dish Problem? 


THIS is the year to get rid of it! Join the growing 
thousands of schools and institutions which have been or iy at 

won over to plastic tableware and start at once re- ei TT) 
placing your breakable ware with KYS-ITE. Wadae 7223 Ra 


KYS-ITE IS YOUR ANSWER 


. Breakage and chipping virtually 


- Easy to clean — lly or i Safe in 
boiling water. 


1; nn d 








. Any discoloration—as from coffee left in a cup 
over a long period—is easily removed from the 
hard-mirror-like surface. 

. Strong—yet amazingly light, easy to handle. Com- 
pact stacking saves cafeteria counter space. 

. Neat, clean, good-looking. Beautiful maple color 
harmonizes with any color scheme. 


Rauland Low-Cost $24 


Investigate the famous KYS-ITE H H 
‘miehtoGear Minestie Seen Intercommunication System 
tition plate that holds a meal plus 


beverage—so light a child carries for the Smaller School 
it easily. Also KYS-ITE Serving 
Trays in red or brown. PYTT TIT T II iii) 


The RAULAND Model $24 System is designed for 
application where voice communication is the pri- 
mary facility desired. This system offers ideal low- 
cost two-way intercommunication for supervision of 
all school activities. It is an indispensable tool for 
efficient school administration. 


Be ready when school starts by ordering your initial stock of 
KYS-ITE Tableware now. Then build it up by replacing your other 
ware as it breaks or has to be discarded because of chipping. 
The savings you'll make on breakage expense will soon pay for Capacity Up te 24 Rooms. The S24 System is available 
your KYS-ITE. } with facilities for intercommunicating with 12 or 24 

rooms. An ALL-CALL feature permits simultaneous 
paging through all room speakers by the operation 
of a single switch; an invaluable feature for Emer- 
gency supervision. 








Simple Operation. Announcements, speeches and other 
voice transmission can be made by microphone to 
any or all room speakers, as desired. Incoming and 
outgoing volume controls are provided for adjusting 
volume to and from rooms. 


Radio and Phono Provision. To achieve added versa- 
tility and usefulness, the S24 System has provision 
for connecting external radio or phonograph, per- 
mitting the distribution of radio or recorded pro- 
grams to room speakers. Speech origination from 
any room to the master unit is also possible. The $24 
System is attractively housed in a compact metal 
cabinet suitable for table or desk installation. 


The low-cost RAULAND $24 System offers unusual 
intercommunication facilities, superb tone quality, 
and complete trouble-free dependability. Write us 
today for full details on the $24 System, and for in- 
formation on the complete line of RAULAND Cen- 
tralized Sound Systems for schools. 


RAULAND-BORG CORPORATION 
3523-N ADDISON ST., CHICAGO 18, ILL. 


KEYES FIBRE SALES CORPORATION 
Dept. 0 . 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
Please send us information on 


paooucrs 
Covert’ KYS-ITE Tableware KYS-ITE Trays 
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Whit’ Hlew ... 


Heavy Duty Sander 


The new Model 106 Guild Sander is 
powered by a heavy duty Universal mo 
tor but its design eliminates most serv 


icing problems. It is low in cost and is 
designed for construction, rehabilitation 
and maintenance problems where a hand 
sander is needed. It is economical and 
safe for project work and has sufficient 
power and dependability for use in re 
surfacing desks, chairs and blackboards 
and for any school maintenance work. 


The orbital motion of the machine 


produces a uniform smoothing action 
with, against and across the grain with 
out scratch or mar. It is easy to operate 
since it is light in weight and well bal 
anced, cutting fatigue to a minimum. 
The sander is easily maneuvered, the 
shaped handle permits a firm grip, and 


the switch is safe and easy to operate. 
The Porter-Cable Machine Co., Dept. 
NS, Syracuse 8, N. Y. (Key No. 173) 


Insecticide 


A new insecticide has been announced 
that is designed to kill all common insect 
pests instantly. It is non-toxic to warm 
blooded animals, non-staining and free 
from unpleasant odor. The new product 
combines a newly discovered insecticide 
in a formula that increases the insect 
kill, and is being distributed under the 
trade name, Formula “444.” 

A new portable electric aerosol sprayer 
for use in applying “444” has also been 
announced. Called the Torpedo sprayer, 
it is made of stainless steel with Plexiglas 
handle. It is designed to penetrate the 
deepest cracks and crevices in walls, 
Hoors and between stored products with 
a dense, effective spray. Bromm Chemi- 
cal Co., Dept. NS, 319 Goodsell St., 
Evansville, Ind. (Key No. 174) 


Portable Tape Recorder 


Sound engineering research and care 
fully planned styling have gone into the 
new Duo-Speed Portable Tape Recorder. 
The new and different mechanism re- 
sults in smooth, reliable operation. The 
completely re-styled cabinet is attractive 


(Continued on page 126) 


SPEED FLOOR WORK, 
CUT LABOR COSTS with... 


Sw 


FLOOR MACHINE 


WOOLER* 


All floors are cleaned faster and stay polished 


PAvTe 


RAGING 


a ‘a 


* Trademark 


CHILDREN 


in appearance and provides a self-con- 
tained portable unit weighing only 27 
pounds with all accessories. 

The recorder offers speedy change for 
either 334 or 74% inch, plus super-speed 
rewind and forward speeds, with auto- 
matic amplifier equalization in either 
speed. An editing key permits correction 
of recordings on any section of the tape 
while playing. Other features include: 
magic eye recording indicator; interlock 
switch to prevent accidental erasure and 
tape spillage; Pentron record and erase 
heads to prevent tone distortion; jacks 
for microphone, radio or television; aux- 
iliary speaker and amplifier, and two 
hours continuous performance on 7 inch 


reel at 3% inches per second. The unit 
is available with dual track or single 
track heads for broadcast use. Pentron 
Corporation, Dept. NS, 221 E. Cullerton 
St., Chicago 16. (Key No. 175) 


POTTER SLIDE 
TYPE FIRE ESCAPE 
in seconds instead 
of minutes 
MADE RESCUE POSSIBLE 


—_-~ 
SAFELY ESCAPED), 


FIRE 


i 


« 


Mothers, Fathers, Teachers and Principals realized that a 
precaution taken only six years before insured the irreplace- 
able lives of their dearest possessions. SAFEGUARDING 
occupants of SCHOOLS, HOSPITALS and ALL PUBLIC IN- 
STITUTIONS is assurance of family comfort and happiness 
when protected by POTTER SLIDE TYPE FIRE ESCAPES. Over 
9,000 in service on two to 34 story buildings, saving 44 
sq. ft. of usable floor space on each floor instead of stair 
wells. 


POTTER MFG. CORPORATION 
6118 N. California Ave. CHICAGO 45, ILL. 
For QUICK DETAILS, PHONE COLLECT (ROgers Park 4-0098) 


longer when Sun Ray WOOLERS are on the job! 
They're formed from long, strong strands of steel 
wool placed radially to rotate at right angles to the 
work .. . assuring fast, most efficient “steel wooling.” 
Woolers are made in all grades to fit every job, and 
in all sizes to fit the fibre brush on any single disc-type 
floor machine. Write today for free descriptive literature! 


Another 
Steel Wool Product 
Manufactured By 


THE WILLIAMS COMPANY. 


245 WEST FIRST STREET LONDON, OHIO 
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STAINLESS 
STEEL 
REFRIGERATORS 


in all departments of 


SCHOITZ MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 


Woterloo, lowa 


Top Photo: Exterior view of 
Schoitz Memarial Hospital 
Directly Above: V. A a of cafete 3p 
showing HERRICK model §P22B 
Cafeteria Service Refrigerator and 
4 portion of HERRICK Model 
RSP44 Cook's Refrigerator 
At Left: HERRICK 5-compart- 
ment, custom-built, walk-in storage 
cooler with stainless steel exterior. 
Herrick units were supplied Sy 
| Albert Pick Co., Inc., Chicago. 
Architects were Skidmore, Owings 
& Merrill, Chicago and New York. 


HERRICK refrigerators used 
exclusively ...14 in all! 


Here is an butstanding example of HERRICK Refrigerator 
versatility. Throughout the new, ultra-modern Schoitz 
Memorial Hospital ... in the main kitchen ... cafeteria... 
bake shop... laboratory ... diet kitchens... blood bank 

. mortuary . . . and other departments . . . HERRICK 
Stainless Steel Refrigerators are on duty day and night. 
These dependable HERRICKS (14 in all) take a major 
role in properly feeding and otherwise administering to 
Schoitz patients. You can get HERRICK Refrigerators 
in standard or custom-built models to exactly fill your re- 
frigeration needs. Write today for the name of your nearest 
HERRICK supplier. Learn how HERRICK can serve you. 


HERRICK REFRIGERATOR CO., WATERLOO, IOWA 
DEPT. N. COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION DIVISION 


HERRICK (he Chievo wc al of Aeprgetaitre 
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SELECT 


eed Sum Gen! h wur-non, Reked Gum aeken @ 2 8.) 
ON THE BASIS OF 


CRITICALLY COMPARE 


National Lock 


COMBINATION, SELF-LOCKING 


SHACKLE LOCKS. 


WITH ALL OTHERS 


You be the judge. Write us on your school letter- 

head for a Free Sample NATIONAL LOCK. 

Take it apart if you like. Inspect its construction. 

Inspect its safety features... its convenience 

features. Consider it in relation to simplicity 

of locker control. Compare it critically with any 

other lock. Look at its price tag. You won't 

find a NATIONAL LOCK priced cheaply... but 

you will find its price represents excellent valve in 
relation to the fine quality offered. 


NATIONAL LOCK 
COMPANY 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS * LOCK DIVISION 


Dal PRERENDER AE ALIS ATI OEE NEE 








What's Flew ... 


Product Literature 


e The complete catalog of radio, tele- 
vision and other electronic parts and 
equipment for classroom, laboratory and 
shop handled by Allied Radio Corp., 733 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 7, is now 
available for 1952. This large, compre- 
hensive Catalog No. 127 has 212 pages 
this year and places special emphasis on 
the selection of books, materials, train 
ing kits, test instruments, parts and 
equipment required by schools and col- 
leges for radio and electronics training 
activities. The new catalog has an ex- 
panded section on portable Geiger coun 
ters and an extensive rotogravure section 
is devoted to electronic sound equipment 
for fa wide variety of school applications. 
Especially prepared data discusses the 
proper selection of equipment for use 
lecture halls, auditoriums 


(Key No. 176) 


in classrooms, 
and outdoor stadiums. 


e “Specify Marble” is the title of an 
8 page folder on the use of marble for 
toilets and showers, rest rooms and wash- 
rooms. How marble can save critical 
materials is discussed and there are 
many photographs ot actual installations. 
Line drawings illustrate how marble is 
used for toilet and shower installations. 
The folder is issued by the Marble 
Institute of America, Inc., Mount Ver- 
non, N.Y. (Key No. 177) 


for free booklet. 
MOORE CHOIR GOWNS... 


taste. Ask for free Style Book. 


MOORE GYM SUITS 


they'll delight your girls, 


Dept. 10, 

932 Dakin Street, 

11 West 42nd Street, 
5225 Wilshire Bivd., 





MOORE CAPS AND GOWNS... 
graduation apparel, beloved by students. For over 40 years 
distinctive Caps and Gowns on a sale or rental basis. Write 


elegant, full-flowing 
Gowns will make your performances more dramatic. Rich, 
appropriate colors, long-lasting fabrics, designs in excellent 


. made to fit and flatter, 
increase their interest in gym 
activities. See all the action-free yet modest styles in the 
new color booklet, yours free. Write today. 


Chicago 13, 
New York 18, New York 
Los Angeles 36, Calif. 


e Over 200 items of equipment for 
school and church are listed in the new 
Catalog No. 218 released by Crown In- 
stitutional Equipment Co., 218 S. Wa- 
bash Ave., Chicago 4. The full line of 
equipment, including folding chairs, 
classroom seating, folding tables, office 
furniture, teachers’ desks and chairs, ju- 
venile furniture, blackboards, | clocks, 
bookcases, lounge furniture, key cabinets, 
files, wardrobes and similar equipment 
is illustrated and described. (Key No. 
178) 


© Full information on Boonton Dinner- 
ware, molded of Melmac, is given in a 
new color folder recently released by 
Boonton Molding Co., Dept. A, Boon- 
ton, NJ. Individual photographs of all 
23 items in the line are included as well 
as listing of items by identification num- 
ber, title, size or capacity, standard pack- 
age quantity and carton weight. All 
available colors are shown together with 
factual information on the product. (Key 
No. 179) 


e Cornell Film Co., 1501 Broadway, 
New York 18, producers and distribu 
tors of 16 mm. motion pictures, has re- 
leased its first catalog covering its list 
of films on civil defense, education, re 
ligion, adventure, geography and the 
series known as Wonderland Tales. (Key 
No. 180) 


(Continued on page 128) 


. the traditional The Princeton School, 


Itlinois 








Orlando, 
| to have to employ another worker when enrollment increased. 
dishes used by over 580 chil 
they use the lunch room. 
installation, the compactness of the KEWANEE was an important factor 


| KEWANEE INDUSTRI 


e Many of the 682 filmstrips, 416 Slide- 
sets and 2 by 2 inch color slides available 
in the S.V.E library are illustrated and 
all are listed in the new 68 page catalog 
recently released by the Society tor Visual 
Education, Inc., 1345 W. Diversey Pkwy., 
Chicago 14. The complete and compre- 
hensive catalog covers material on liter- 
ature and language arts, social studies, 
the sciences, mathematics, health and 
physical education, vocations and fine 
arts. All titles are grouped according to 
subject matter for quick reference and 
there is full descriptive information on 
all S.V.E. projection equipment and ac- 


cessories. (Key No. 181) 


e The story of Casey & Case Synthetic 
Rubber Based Corrosion Control Coat- 
ings is told in a booklet recently released 
by Casey & Case Coating Co., P. O. Box 
151, Maywood, Calif. Presenting detailed 
information on synthetic rubber resin 
based coatings, the new brochure gives 
data which should be of interest to the 
administrator and to maintenance en- 


gineers. (Key No. 182) 


e A new supplementary catalog of dis- 
cussional filmstrips produced by The 
Jam Handy Organization, 2821 E. Grand 
Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich., is now available. 
Entitled “Aids for Teaching,” the cat- 
alog lists approximately 500 filmstrips on 
educational subjects. (Key No. 183) 





KEWANEE proves 
a LABOR-SAVER 
in Florida School 


installed a KEWANEE so as not 
It washes 
dren and is also used by P.T.A. mothers when 
Since the Seth had limited space for the 


Florida, 


in its selection. The lunch 
room supervisor writes that 
thir KEWANEE has 
proven ‘‘very satisfactory.”’ 


PRICE COMPLETE 
$396* 


A oomnphete mee am 
t. oor 


extra 
RITE For “FULL ‘DETAILS. 
ask also about ti EWA te 
*FOB Kewanee, Ill., Pre-Wash, the model that’ 
and wunee 80 | change ap, chene of ordinary Stud 
units 


KEWANEE 
ILLINOIS 


WASHER CO 
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folding (hare 
NEW 


IMPROVED 
DESIGN! 


BEST FOR EVERY FOLDING CHAIR PURPOSE! 


@ DURABLE—strong steel frame, reinforced 

@ SAFE—no tipping, pinching, snagging hazards 

@ COMFORTABLE—extra-wide, extra-deep seats and backs 

@ CONVENIENT —fold quietly, quickly, compactly 

@ RUBBER SHOES—long-life, replaceable 

@ SEAT STYLES—formed plywood with durable lacquer 
finish; or vinyl-plastic upholstered 


OVER EIGHT MILLION IN USE! 


WRITE FOR e ° 
osscmrnons CUMMOUCAN 
AND PRICES : 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 


QUICKLY FOLDS FF changing 
Ue ROOM USES 


MORE seating capacity 6 


, Churches, schools, 
MORE leg comfort 
Convert any room 
into @ banquet or 
MORE for your money e 
Send for folder with complete specifications. 


hotels, institutions, 
fraternal buildings. 
MORE exclusive features 
MORE strength and rigidity ocr sir oen 
MITCHELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2734 S. 34th St., Milwaukee 7, Wis. 
THE STRONGEST, HANDIEST FOLDING TABLE MADE! 
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Field house at Lake Forest College, Lake Forest, I/!. Size 120x200 feet, with addi 

tional space for classrooms, dressing rooms and equipment storage. Framing and roof 

trusses are timber, with walls of structural aluminum. Architect Naess & Murphy, 
Chicago; contractors A. L. Jackson Co., Chicago. 


ow-cost Field House 


This clean cut structure is a typical case of how engineered 
timber construction of Timber Structures, Inc. makes field 
houses financially possible for high schools and colleges. 

Original estimate of $300,000 for another kind of con- 
struction was prohibitive. So the field house was designed 
for timber construction, and was built for less than 
$200,000. And with this saving there was no sacrifice of 
usefulness, size or permanence of construction. 

If your school has a construction problem, whether it 
be a field house, gymnasium, auditorium or classroom 
building, your consultation is invited. See your nearest 
Timber Structures office, or write us direct. Fill in the 
coupon for an informative illustrated booklet, “Modern, 
Functienal Schools”. 


Timber Structures, Inc. 


P. O. BOX 3782-H, PORTLAND 8, OREGON 
Offices in New York; Chicago; Detroit; Kansas City; Dallos; Seattle; Spokane 
TIMBER STRUCTURES, INC. OF CALIFORNIA « Ockland, California 
TIMBER STRUCTURES OF CANADA, LTD. «+ Peterborough, Ontario 


Local Representatives throughout the United States and Canada 


‘ 
Se ee SE SS EE ES SS ES eS 


TIMBER STRUCTURES, INC. 
| P.O. Box 3782-H, Portland 8, Oregon 


Please send me o copy of booklet, “Modern, Functional Schools 


Name . - _ 


Address 


| 
| 
| School 
| 
| 
’ 











Whats Hew ... 


e Complete information on Webster 
Moderator Control Systems and equip 
ment for steam heating is provided in a 
group of five bulletins recently released by 
Warren Webster & Co., Camden 5, N. J. 
Subjects covered include data on elec- 
tronic pressure differential control system 
for continuous steam flow, pulsating flow 
control, motor operated throttling type 
main steam control valve, motor-operated 
valves for shut-off service and ten princi 
pal types of metering orifices for use in 


Moderator Systems. (Key No. 184) 


e A new 32 page combination catalog, 
order book and inventory form has been 
issued by Central Scientific Co., 1700 W. 
Irving Park Rd., Chicago 13. The book 
lists laboratory apparatus and_ supplies 
for secondary school science, physics, 
chemistry and biology. It is alphabeti 
cally arranged and divided into four 
classifications: chemistry apparatus, labor 
atory chemicals, biology apparatus and 


physics apparatus. (Key No. 185) 


e How asphalt tile floors in schools can 
be cleaned, waxed and polished in one 
operation is discussed in a new bulletin 
issued by G. H. Tennant Co., 2528 N. 
2nd St., Minneapolis 11, Minn. The two 
page pamphlet gives information on a 
new type Hoor machine which eliminates 
wet operations and saves time and wax 


costs. (Key No. 186) 


e A pamphlet entitled “A Public Record 
Is a Public Trust” has been issued by 
Remington Rand Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10. The brochure presents 
pertinent tips on equipment designed to 
protect files and other records in case of 
fire. It also presents a series of “Fire 
Protection Don'ts” regarding 

s 5 


records. (Key No. 187) 


e A new Mealmaster Recipe File and 
Menu Service has been introduced 
for quantity food kitchens. Developed 
by Mary T. Kavanaugh, food service 
authority and test kitchen director, the 
Mealmaster service contains more than 
500 recipes which have been tested and 
refined in large and small food serving 
units over a period of years. The serv- 
ice is offered by Mealmaster Recipe File 
and Menu Service, 7646 S. Marshfield, 
Chicago 20. (Key No. 188) 


e A complete 1053 page catalog of radio, 
television, sound and electronics equip- 
ment distributed by Milo Radio & Elec- 
tronics Corp., 200 Greenwich St., New 
York 7, is now available to school ad 
ministrators and purchasing agents. The 
book is fully illustrated, contains prices 
and discounts and is a valuable reference 
guide. It provides descriptive informa- 
tion on the full line of electronic equip- 
ment for school and college laboratory 


requirements. (Key No. 189) 
(Continued on page 130) 





public 


Methods Manual 


Typical questions regarding instruction 
technics, student reaction and the advan- 
tages of using electric typewriters for 
classroom work are asked and answered 
in a new booklet, “Electric Typewriters 
In Education,” offered by International 
Business Machines Corp., 590 Madison 
Ave., New York 22. The booklet pre- 
sents the questions on the left side of the 
page with answers on the right and in- 
cludes answers to such questions as 
“What Are the Differences in Teaching 
Electric Typewriting?” “How Well 
Do Electric Typewriters Stand Up Under 
Student Use?” and many others. (Key 
No. 190) 


The 3rd Edition of the Catalog and 
Design Book of Terrazzo and Mosaic 
is now available from the National Ter- 
razzo & Mosaic Assn., Kass Bldg., 711 
Fourteenth St., N. W., Washington 5, 
D. C. The loose-leaf book contains 136 
pages and tells the complete story of 
Portland Cement Terrazzo. Large-sized, 
two color Terrazzo sample plates are 
featured which are easily removable from 
the binder to facilitate comparison and 
selection. The book includes data for 
grounded grill, non-slip, radiant heating 
and outdoor installations. It is available 
from the association offices at $10 per 
copy. (Key No. 191) 








for your school 


MAGNECORDER 


highest fidelity tape recorder system 


Model PT6JAH Magnecorder. Two 


5 and 15” 


The ideal school recording instrument 


for true reproduction of music and speeds: 


I | 


Griggs 


per sec- 


Seating 


ond. Takes 7” reels. Rewinds 
1200 ft. in 40 seconds. Hi-fi 
response 50 to 15,000 c.p.s. 
at 15”; separate erase and 
recording playback heads 
Includes PT6AHX tape 
mechanism and PT6J am- 
plifier (in portable cases), 
cables and tubes 


speech. Provides perfect, simplified 
recording and playback of orchestral 
and vocal music, speech and lan- 
guage exercises; makes professional 
recordings for use on radio broad- 
casts all with full, brilliant hi-fidel- 
ity tone. Give your students the finest 
equipment for best results--use 
MAGNECORDER— available promptly 
from ALLIED RADIO, specialists in 
electronic supplies for schools. 


Griggs’ sturdy SKY- 
LINER seating is pop- 
ular with schools every- 
where. The Chair Desk 
and the Tablet Arm 
Chair are pictured 
above. Be sure to see 
the Griggs line of fine 
school seating. 


$564.00 


Model PT63JAH Magnecorder. As 
above, but has 3-head as- 
sembly; monitors directly 
from tape. Net $737.00 


Write us for complete description. Available on attractive terms. 


re, FREE. 212-PAGE RADIO, TV, RECORD- 

| ING & ELECTRONICS CATALOG 
Your guide to everything in electronics for the school. 

largest * 


World's selections of recording, P.A. and Sound 
GRIGES Manufacturers of Schacl, neauest ths 


Scouaplth pasunien, toch eocintapnta~ertoe 
training kits, parts, , tools, 3, diagrams —at low- EQUIPMENT peoxcaien gibt 
Church and Theatre Seating ariggs schoo 


est, money-saving prices. Send for your FREE copy today. 
ALLIED RADIO COMPANY _ setton, texas tet? one 
There is a Dealer near you. Write us requesting his name. 


833 W. Jackson Bivd., Dept 10-A-2, Chicago 7, Ill. 
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CONNOR 


FOREST PRODUCTS SINCE 1872 


“LAYTITE” 
MAPLE FLOORING 


MFMA Specifications 


STRIP and BLOCK 
THE WORLD’S FINEST—BAR NONE 


CONNOR LUMBER AND 
LAND COMPANY 


Phone No. 3 or 418 
MARSHFIELD, WIS. P.O. BOX 112-A 


Behind the Mills—The Connor Timber Stands 











ACCURATE 
EASY TO INSTALL 
QUICK SETTING 

DEPENDABLE 


PROGRAM TIMERS 


SAVE ADMINISTRATIVE TIME | 


—ring bells, or other signals, automatically. 
One or two circuits. Controls any number of | 


signals. Set program schedules easily with- 


out tools. Trouble-free, self-starting, Syn- 


chronovs SYNCHRON Motor. Choice of 12 
or 24 hour program discs. Automatic calen- 
der switch—silences signals nights and 
weekends, as desired. Manval signal op- 
eration P 3) tok. + a. at 

schedule. 


Costs less than a typewriter! 





literature. 


MANUFACTURING 


COMPANY 
OWENSVILLE 6, INDIANA 


OVER 90% OF LOW COST PROGRAM TIMERS ARE MONTGOMERY | 
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ig pre-set | 


Available through the 
better School Supplies Distributors, or write Factory for | 


FOR SCHOOLROOM, CAFETERIA 
AND OTHER ACTIVITIES 

Ample leg room at both ends and sides of table. All steel chassis 
riveted (not screwed) to a complete 34” Plywood top (not just 
a frame) for extra ruggedness, with 1/16” Formica, 44” Masonite 
Tempered Presdwood or 1," Linoleum glued to Plywood, giving 
a smooth, hard, durable surface with no rivets showing. Metal 
molding around edge. Table folds compactly .and each leg is 
braced securely. 

Standard sizes 30” x 72” and 30” x 96”. 

Standard heights 30” and 29”—lower for 

young children. 

Note—also comes with Plywood Tops only. 


If It Folds—-Ask Howe 
HOWE FOLDING FURNITURE, Inc. 


1 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK, N.Y 


DARNELL 


Casters & Wheels 


MONEY... 
A saving at every turn— 
‘re in the money right 
the start with Darnell 


Damell Casters and Wheels 
reduce the overhead that is 
underfoot. Kind to floors. 


EQUIPMENT.... 


Prevent wracking of equip- 
ment. Darnell Casters will 
always swivel and roll 


FREE 


FOR THE 
ASKING! 


DARNELL CORP. LTD. 60 WALKER ST NEW YORK NY 
LONG BEACH. CALIFORNIA, 36 N. CLINTON, CHICAGO, ILL 











Whit s Whew ».. 


Non-commercial study material relat- 
ing to Coffee has been prepared by the 
Pan-American Coffee Bureau, 120 Wall 
St., New York 5, as a series of teaching 
aids useful to the teacher. The material 
tells of the cultivation of coffee, the in- 
teresting geographic characteristics of the 
Latin American countries and the back- 
grounds of the people. The influence of 
coffee and other important commodities 
in the functioning of Inter-American 
trade is dramatized. Available is history, 
geography, art and language material for 
elementary classes, home economics ma- 
terial for secondary classes, a student 
manual and wall chart for social studies 
and five leaflets discussing The Com- 
modity Coffee, History, Literary Tradi- 
tions, Elementary Botany and Geog- 
raphy. In the material, coffee is treated 
simply as a commodity and the study 
units are non-commercial in character. 


(Key No. 192) 
Film Releases 


“Improve Your Spelling,” 1 reel, sound, 
color or black and white. “Feeling Left 
Out (Social Maturity)”, 1% reels, sound, 
color or black and white. “How Billy 
Keeps Clean,” 1 reel, sound, color or 
black and white. “Our Teacher,” 1 
reel, sound, color or black and white. 
“Listen Well, Learn Well,” 1 reel, sound, 
color or black and white. “Rhythm in 


Music,” | reel, sound, color or black and 
white. Coronet Films, Dept. NS, 65 
E. South Water St., Chicago 1. (Key 
No. 193) 


“Birds of North America,” three films, 
and “Birds of the Seashore,” 16 mm. 
color, sound. “World Trade for Better 
Living,” 2 reels, 17 minutes. “Monarch 
Butterfly Story,” 1 reel, color, 16 minutes. 
Six biographical films, “Builders of 
America,” including Eli Whitney, Hor- 
ace Mann, Abraham Lincoln, Susan B. 
Anthony, Booker T. Washington and 
Andrew Carnegie, each 2 reel, 16 mm. 
black and white, sound, 17 minutes. En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc., Dept. 
NS, Wilmette, Ill. (Key No. 194) 


“A Lincoln Field Trip,” 11 minutes, 
black and white. International Film Bu- 
reau, Inc., Dept. NS, 6 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 2. (Key No. 195) 


“Near East Puzzle,” film strip on con- 
flicting forces at work in the Near East, 
54 frames, black and white, 35 mm. 
Office of Educational Activities, The 
New York Times, Dept. NS, Times 
Square, New York 18. (Key No. 196) 


“Let’s Take A Look At Teaching,” film- 
strip, both silent and sound versions, pro- 
duced for teacher recruitment purposes, 
silent version 55 frames, each frame 
carrying brief text caption; sound version 


77 frames, running time 11 minutes, 
with instructor’s guide. Audio-Visual 
Materials Consultation Bureau, Wayne 
University, Dept. NS, Detroit 1, Mich. 
(Key No. 197) 


“The Adventures of Willie Skunk,” 1 
reel, for language arts and science pro- 
gram at primary grade level. “Anthony 
and Cleopatra” and “Julius Caesar,” 
Shakespearean films, 16 mm. 3 reels each. 
“American Insects” series of four full- 
color filmstrips with 157 page illustrated 
manual, for science and nature study at 
the elementary and high school level. 
Young America Films, Inc., Dept. NS, 
18 E. 41st St. New York 17. (Key 
No. 198) 


Suppliers’ News 


American Seating Co., Grand Rapids 2, 
Mich., manufacturer of seating equip- 
ment, announces the opening of new San 
Francisco headquarters on Bay Shore 
Road, San Francisco, Calif. The new 
structure contains showrooms, | sales 
offices and warehouse space and features 
trucking terminal docks as well as rail- 
way siding docks. 


Josam Mfg. Co., manufacturer of sani- 
tary plumbing specialties, announces re- 
moval of its offices from 358 Josam Bldg., 
Cleveland 13, Ohio, to Michigan City, 
Ind. 








fers 


So simple a ten-year old can operate! 
STEELITE CYCLORAMA 
CURTAIN TRACK 
FOR SCHOOLS . . . THEATRES . . . AUDITORIUMS 


An exceptionally versatile curtain track for stages 
where diversified settings are desired. Permits increas- 
ing or decreasing size of stage at will. 





AVAILABLE IN 


3 Types of Operation 


(a) “Walk-Around” 
(b) Endless Cord 
(c) One-way Cord 


Furnished in 12’ radius only. Can be 


bent to 90 degrees . . . and over. 


Can be used with curtains weighing 
up to 200 Ibs. Easy to install. Imme- 





diate delivery. 


116 N. 8th Street eo 





Section of 
Track Assembly 








Write for specifications and price information 


AUTOMATIC DEVICES CO. 


Allentown, Pa. 
"We Support the Most Celebrated Curtains in the World” 


ite rubber feet. 
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ELTA 
WITH THE FINEST 
| TUBULAR CHAIR EVER! 


More durable — and more com- _ 
fortable than many folding chairs 
costing twice as much, Krueger 
tubular steel chairs boast: — 


@ Seamiess tube frames 

@ Electrically welded and 
riveted construction 

@ Die-formed leg stretchers 

@ Curvedrollededgeback 

@ Positive, non-pinching 
seat lock 

@ Silent folding operati 

@ Y-type non-tipping fr 

@ Baked-on enamel fil 


No. 62, with curved 
veneer seat for indo 
61, with perforat 
seat for outdoor uf 
with super qualé 


sturdily built to ‘for 
Light in weight,‘ z 
folding, easy | Carn 


| Vertical stee! bracing bars within 
| twbulor legs provide extro strength, 
i fo rivets, hinges, mechanism. 
dome feet for smooth gliding 

| alse be covered with mar-pri 


The NATION'S SCHOOLS 


























W0EX TO PRODUCT = 
INFORMATION & weet 
ADVERTISEMENTS 











@ INDEX TO “WHAT'S NEW" 
(Pages 117-130) 













Herman Melson Division 
Germicidal Lamp for Ventilators 








D. W. Onan & Sons Inc. 
Diesel Electric Plant 












Keystone View Co. 
_ Typewriting Tachistoslides 









Monsca Corporation 
Tape Recorder 













187 Kimble Giese 175 Peatron Comp. sae een 















158 W. J. Volt Rubber Corp, 176 Allied Radio Corp. 194 Siecibe’ Hoste: te 









13@ Fisher Scientific Co. 177 Marble Inctitute of Amerion, Ins. 
See ere “Spectty Markie” 











160 Sasnel thises, Gimeiek ‘Go. 176 Cwown Institutional Equipment Co. 196 The New York Times 
Rubberised Paint Catalog Mo. 218 Fitm Releese 

















161 Dixie Cup Co. 179 Boonton Molding Co. 197 ey : “sons 












162 Burgess-Menaing Co. 18@ Cornell Film Co, 
Acoustica Radiant Colling Catalog 
INDEX CONTINUED ON FOLLOWING F 























TT BUSINESS BEFLY CARD 
Wo feuage Samp Nemmay © aofied te the Unhed Sate J 


2 CANTS POSTAGE WiLL OB AND GY 








THE NATION‘S SCHOOLS 


INDEX TO PRODUCTS | 


Fleur-O-Lier Manufacturers 

School Lighting all 
GoldE Mig. Company 

Vievol ‘Ate Indes System 116 


Goodrich Company, B. F, 
Asphalt Tile 


Allied Radio Corporation 
Recorder 128 


American Crayon Company 
Chalk 








American Radiator 6 Standard 
Corporation 
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(nother Jamous, HOTPOINT FIRST! 


It’s the Calrod® Immersion Heating Unit that pours more heat, under better 
control, into Hotpoint fry kettles faster! 


What can this exclusive Hotpoint development mean to you? 

... Fat savings up to 60%! 

.-. No transfer of food flavors! 

... Up to 50% more food production from the same size kettle! 

... Grease-free, easily digested foods that build repeat business! 

... Faster preheating and quicker recovery than any fry kettle you have 

ever owned! 

See how far your present fry kettle is from these Hotpoint performance and 

profit standards ts taking the simple “French Fry Test” shown below. 
Tests like this and hundreds of actual case histories prove you can count 

on Hotpoint fry kettles (the big HKG46, the medium HKG¢4 or the counter 

size HK3) to out-save and out-perform-every fry kettle on the market today! 


a way! 


Try This French Fry Test Yourself! | 
TEST YOUR KETTLE HOTPOINT 
Does your fry kettle preheat to cooking temperature in | (YES or NO) 


less than 8 minutes? (Or 12 minutes for kettles of 60-Ib. YES 
capacity and up?) 














Does fat-thermometer reading show fat temperature within 
8° of temperature set on control—both at the start and YES 
finish of your frying operation? 


3 Can you cook | Ib. of %” french fries for every 5 Ibs. of YES 
kettle fat capacity in 6 minutes at 365°% 











4 At the end of 6 minutes ore potatoes golden-brown, with YES 
that just-right taste, and grease-free? 

















Any NO above means you are not getting full Hotpoint standard performance. More 
than one NO means your deep frying profit and production picture may be seriously im- 
paired. For the remedy, call your nearest Hotpoint dealer or fill out the coupon at right. 





FOOD SERVICE EXPERTS® 
AGREE 2 


HOTPOINT : 
FIRST : 


with most important cook- ¢ 
ing improvements today! « 


J. H. Holcomb, Jr. 
President 

Britling Cafeterias 
Birmingham, Ala 


F. T. Hilliker, Pres. 
f Frank T. Hilliker & 
- Associates 

Design Consultants 

St. Louis, Mo, 


e 
G. Konnersman, Jr. $ 
President, Industrial @ 
¢ ° 
Food Service, Inc. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


s 
e 
e 
Seeceeeoessooes e 


David Frisch 
Vice President & 
Gen. Mgr., Frisch 
Enterprises, Inc 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


e 
« 
Dan Clark . 
Clark's Lunch =e 
Rooms, Inc. ; 
*; South Bend, Ind s 


The jury of food-service authorities shown above voted 
Hotpoint First in Commercial Cooking for such major 
exclusive developments as: 


Calrod Heating Units e Hotpoint SUPERange (with Recipe 

Robotrol) « Complete Custom Matched Counter Line © 

First Commercial Roaster (Dutch Oven-ROASTER) « The 
Magnificent Glamour Line 


HOTPOINT INC. Oost 

231 So. Seeley Ave., Chicago 12, Ill. 

Check One: 

0 We're convinced! Please send a representative 
to tell us more. 

0 Please send literature on Hotpoint Fry Kettles. 

















Why you can always expect 
better results from Honeywell Controls 


ODAY, students in hundreds of Honeywell- 

equipped schools are enjoying the ideal con- 
ditions that level temperatures, adequate fresh air 
and proper humidity provide. In these schools, 
Honeywell controls are consistently proving more 
accurate, more dependable ' 


By choosing Honeywell, you can be sure the 
right kind of system for your particular school will 
be installed—be it pneumatic, electric or electronic 
—for Honeywell makes them all! And Honeywell 
can furnish controls for your heating, ventilating, 
hot water, refrigeration or air conditioning equip- 
ment. This valuable ‘complete line” service ends 
troublesome overlapping of responsibility and 
gives you the most efficient performance possible 
from your equipment! 


With Honeywell, you get technical advice and 
expert installation from the world’s finest special- 
ists in controls. And when you want service, 
Honeywell is as close as your telephone with 91 
offices from coast to coast—the largest service staff 
in the industry. 


Whether you are building a new school or mod- 
ernizing your present one, Honeywell can help 
you. Phone your nearest Honeywell office today, 
or if you prefer some informative literature, write 
Honeywell, Dept. NS-1-11, Minneapolis 8, Minn. 


Specially designed 


for classrooms! 


The Honeywell Gradustat—the newest development in 
pneumatic thermostats—is highly accurate and dependable! 
Its exclusive design features make it noiseless, dustproof 
and tamper-proofand thus ideal forclassroom installation! 
The Gradustat meters heat to the room’s exact needs! 
With one in every classroom, your students work in com- 
fort regardless of weather changes or other variables. 


Honeywell 





